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PREFACE. 


Before  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  papers  in 
two  volumes,  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
been  feparately  printed,  and  of  many  of  them 
there  had  been  feveral  impreffions.  By  this 
mode  of  publication  I have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  many  errours,  though,  with 
- all  that  I have  been  able  to  do  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  work  in  general,  I am  yet  very 
fcnfible  of  its  deficiencies  and  imperfections. 
But  the  reader  will  difeover,  that  pains  have 
been  taken  to  render  it  lefs  unworthy  of  his 
regard  ; and  the  hope  of  being  ufeful  to  thofc 
who  arc  engaged  in ' the  fludy  or  praCticc  of 
midwifery,  has  converted  the  trouble  into 
pleafure.  Very  much  ftill  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  perfection  of  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
feflion,  not-  by  the  fpeculative  and  prefuming, 
who  are  wer  mifleading  us;  but  by  men  of  in- 
duftrious  attention  and  refearch,  capable  of  re- 
ducing into  order  the  obfervations  they  will 
have  many  opportunities  of  making,  and  of  con- 
^•Verting  them  to  practical  ufe  and  advantage. 
In  medical  wrltin<ys,  ftriCt  veracity  is  above  all 
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other  things  required ; and  to  this  I have  con- 
ftantly  adhered,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge 
and  judgment. 

Of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  difeafes  pe- 
culiar to  women,  and  of  the  pradicc  of  mid- 
wifery in  particular,  we  have  no  accounts  from 
the  earliefl  writers,  but  fuch  as  are  very  imper- 
fect, and  involved  in  works,  which  the  llfb  o/ 
one  man  would  fcarccly  be  fufficient  to  glean; 
'while  after  all  his  labour,  though  his  curlofity 
might  be  gratified,  he  probably  would  not,  at 
this  period  of  time,  gain  for  himfelf,  or  afford 
■to  others,  much  fatlsfaCblon.  The  cultivation 
of  medicine  at  large,  efpecially  of  that  branch 
■of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  is  of  a recent 
date  in  our  own  country.  This,  to  one  glance 
of  the  eye,  exhibits  a view  of  the  fteps,  by 
which  human  beings,  in  a courfe  of  years, 
emerge  from  a ffate  of  abfolute  ignorance  and 
barbarifm,  become  civilized,  and  arrive  at  emi- 
nence in  every  art  and  fclence. 

, In  what  country  medical  knowledge  was  firff 
cultivated,  and  reduced  into  fclentlfic  order, 
.cannot  now  be  traced  ; for,  beyond  a certain 
^period,  the  records  we  have  are  crowded  with 
fable,  and  being  chiefly  fupported  by  conjec- 
. ture,  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  imreferved 
confidence.  But  long  before  the  cllablifli merit 
of  fyfiems,  there  mull;  have  been  a time,  when 
means  were  ufed  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and 
the  relief  of  accidents.  There  mull  alfo  have 
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been  a time,  when  the  rude  but  well-meant 
endeavours  of  one  friend,  to  relieve  another 
in  diftrefs,  ' ceafed,  and  application  was  made 
to  thofe,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  more  in- 
formation or  greater  llcill.  This  would  pro- 
perly be  the  origin  of  the  art.  By  what  Heps 
or  means  the  Greeks  became  fooner  and  better 
informed,  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  than  many 
other  nations,  we  cannot  now  decide ; whether 
it  depended  upon  the  force  of  their  own  native 
genius,  to  which  fomething  muft  be  granted'''^, 
or  whether  this  knowledge  .were  communicated 
by  fome  preceding  or  neighbouring  people.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  the  Greeks  were  inflru(5led  by 
the  Egyptia?is;  and  thefe,.  as  many  contend,  by 
the  natives  of  India : yet  by  whatever  means 
theyacquired  their  information, to  the  Gree/^Jthe 
dlftlnguiflied  glory  is  due  of  having  conveyed, 
in  their  own  language,  the  rudiments  not  only 
of  medicine,  but  of  almoll  every  art  and  fcience, 
to  all  the  weftern  world.  Though  the  moderns 
have  availed  themfelvesof  every  advantage  they^ 
could  obtain  by  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  writers, 
it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  they  have  not  always 
been  too  liberal  in  their  acknowledgments. 
But  of  this  pofthumous  reputation  Hippocrates 
has  had  his  full  fhare,  for  his  very  name  feems 
to  have  infpired 'with  enthufiafm  every  fucceed- 
ing  writer;  as  all  thofe,  of  whom  we  have  been 

I 

* See  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens. 
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accuftcmed  to  think  with  veneration,  or  to 
fpeak  with  refpe6l,  have  mentioned  him  with 
admiration,  and  held  him  up  to  our  view  as  an 
example  to  be  imitated,  or  as  a pattern  to 
r be  exadly  copied.  Whether  we  confider  his 
i writings  with  regard  to  the  ltri<fl  morality 

■ which  they  inculcate,  the  liberal  condud:  w'hich 
I they  recommend,  the  ftrong  and  extcnfive  ob- 
( fervations  with  which  they  abound,  or  the  or- 
*'  der  and  method  in  which  thefe  are  conveyed, 
I it  is  not  poffible  to  withhold  our  e(lcem^-k  He 

bad  likewife  the  good  fortune  of  WTiting  in  a 
language,  which  w'as  not  only  known,  but 
fpoken  wdth  claffical  purity,  for  a longer  time 
than  any  other  ; for  Hippocrates  lived  near  five 

■ hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  yet  the 
i Grecian  w^as  the  popular  language  at  ConJlantU 
j nopky  even  at  the  time  when  this  city  was  taken 
\ by  Mahomet  the  fecond,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  G;  ‘eeks  alfo  maintained  an  acknowledged 
fuperiority  in  literature  and  arts,  for  a long 
time  after  their  political  fovereignty  was  loft. 
But  if  there  be  any  progreffive  power  in  the 
human  mind,  if  any  advantage  be  obtained  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  an  infinitely 
more  correct  anatomy  and  phyfiology  at  large; 

* See  a fliort  but  elegant  abftrafl  of  tlie  medical  obferva- 
tions  and  pra6Hce  of  Hippocrates^  in  the  Hippocrates  Conirailus 
of  Dr.  Burnet, 
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'by  the  vaft  difcovcrics,  improvements,  and  ap- 
plication of  chcmiltr}’;  by  a more  copious  and 
more  efficacious  inatena  rnedtca\  by  the  record- 
ed experience  of  fo  many  ages ; or  by  the  fe- 
veral  collateral  arts,  which  medicine  calls  in  to 
its  aid ; we  may  furely  be  permitted  to  fay, 
that  Hippocrates  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as 
the  guide  of  phyficians  at  the  prefent  time,  or 
as  having  in  any  degree  limited  either  the  per- 
teition  or  extent  of  the  art,  but  as  an  illuflrious 
fpccimen  of  ancient  medical  knowdedge  and 
^ prac^tice.  If  this  obfervation  hold  good  with 
refped;  to  Hippocrates,  it  will  have  more  force 
when  applied  to  all' his  tranferibers  and  com- 
mentators, many  of  w'hom  feem  to  have  loft, 
in  their  attachment  to  him,  the  ufe  of  their 
ow'n  reafon  and  judgment;  conftantly  prailing 
learning  at  the  expenfc  of  knowdedge,  and  rc- 
jccfting  every  improvement,  which  could  not 
be  explained  or  Juftified  by  his  writings.  To 
the  Greeks  we  arc  indebted  for  the  works  of 
Ari/htle-'m  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  it  was  the  firft  objedl  of  the  Romans,  who 
fubdued  them,  to  acquire  a know  ledge  of  their 
fcienccs,  and  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  examples 
of  their  arts.  With  information  of  almoft 
every  other  kind,  the  Greeks  arc  to  be  confidcr- 
cd  as  the  inftrueftors  of  the  Ko?nans  in  me- 
dicine ; and  allowing  for  fome  change  in  the 
arrangement,  a ftrong.  intelligence  in  his  fe- 
le<ftion?,  the  addition  of  what  he  had  collccfted 
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from  other  writers,  a few  improvements  in 
furgery,  and  the  local  application  of  principles 
^ before  known,  CelfuSy  who  lived  at  Rome  in 
\ the  early  part  of  the  firft  century,  may  be  con-- 
I fidered  as  an  inftru6live  and  elegant  abridger 
\ of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates. 

The  flourilhing  ftate  of  the  Romans  was  of 
fhort  duration.  In  the  fourth  century  the  em- 
pire was  divided  into  the  eaftern  and  weftern. 
Rome,  w^hich  was  the  capital  of  the  latter,  was 
taken  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Hendi,  under 
whofc  fubjeclion  it  remained  ; and  the  Rojnafis 
I ceafed  to  fpeak  the  Latin  language  in  the  be- 
ginlng  of  the  leventh  century.  But  neither 
the  conqueft  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  that  of  Alex-  • 
andria,  under  the  Caliph  Omar,  nor  the  perma- 
nent fubje^tion  of  ConflanthiopJe  by  Mahomet 
the  fecond  in  the  fifteenth  century,  extlnguifhed 
that  knowledge,  and  thofe  arts,  which  had 
been  fo  long  and  fo  flrenuoufly  cultivated  and 
exercifed.  B'rom  the  deftru^lion  of  the  library 
at  Alexandria,  which  had  many  bad  and  fbme 
good  confequenccs,  were  produced  the  fchools 
of  Antioch  and  Haran,  or  what  may  be  called 
I the  Arabian  fchools,  the  principal  medical 
writers  of  which  were  Rha%cs,  Avicenna,  Aven- 
^ %oar,  and  Alhncafis.  The  fentiments  and 
‘ manners  of  no  people  could  be  lefs  favourable 
to  learning  than  thofe  of  the  Arabians  ; and 
we  accordingly  find  in  every  hiftory,  that 
when  they  fpoiled  Alexandria,  the  intention  of 
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their  chiefs  was  to  deftroy  all  kinds  of  fcicncc, 
by  burning  the  magnificent  libraries  which  had 
been  there  collected ; and  every  book  which 
efcaped  the  general  havoc  was . preferved  by 
the  care  or  partiality  of  private  men.  The 
writings  of  the  Arabian  phylicians  were  chiefly, 
though  imperfectly  tranferibed  from  the  Greeks;- 
yet  they  prove  that  the  deteftatloii  of  learning* 
might  be  more  juftly  attributed  to  the  bigotry 
of  individuals  than  to  the  people  at  large. 
Thelb  it  will  be  allowed  are  fcarcely  ever  read; 
but  they  are  faid  to  contain  little  of  importance,- 
except  that  the  firft  account  of  the  fmall-pox, 
and  of  a few  other  difeafes  of  lefs  confequcnce, 
was  given  by  the  Arabians',  and  that  Avicenna 
was  the  firfl:,  who  defcrlbed  the  forceps,  an  in- 
flrument  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  delivering 
women  in  cafes  of  difficult  parturition,  preferv- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  the  life  of  the  child.  . 

After  the  deftruClion  of  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria,  the  Grecian  manuferipts,  which  were 
preferved,  were  tranflated  into  the  Syriac, 
Perjtan,  Indian  languages;  and  the  learned 
were  difperfed  in  different  countries.  For  it 
appears,  that,  in  the  year  767,  Almanzur,  the 
founder  and  Caliph  of  Bagdat,  fent  for  a fkil- 
ful  and  learned  phyficlan  from  India',  which  I 
mention,  as  it  feems  to  explain  an  obfervatlon, 
made  by  the  Raja  of  Kifhcnagiir , and  reported 
by  the  learned  Mr.  Hallied  in  the  preface  to 
his  Ferjian  Grammar,  without  any  violence  to 
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other  chronologies.  'Thus  wars  and  apparent 
devaftatlon,  became,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, the  means  of  diffufmg  learning  over 
many  countries,  which  might  otherwife  have 
remained  in  ignorance. 

f But  the  firft  fchools,  from  which  the  weftern 
t part  of  Europe  imnaediately  derived  knowledge, 
were  eftablifhed  in  Italy  in  the  eighth  century; 
I and  the  moft  famous  of  thofe,  in  which  the  art 
I of  medicine  was  taught,  were  at  Padua ; whither 
" all,  who  aimed  at  excellence,  reforted,  with  the 
view  of  purfuing  their  fludics,  and  of  qualif;^ig 
thcmfelves  for  pradice.  From  the  contiguity 
of  the  two  countries,  from  the  frequent  wars 
carried  on  between  Fra?ice  and  Italy,  or  from 
other  caufes,  the  French  had  many  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  Schools  were  efta- 
bliilied  among  them,  encouragement  w'as  given 
to  learning,  many  able  men  arofe,  and  France, 
by  its  more  convenient  fituatlon  to  Britain  and 
the  northern  nations,  fucceeded  Italy  in  literary 
reputation;  Paris  and  Montpellier  being  the 
places,  to  which  {Indents  in  medicine,  as  welf 
as  other  arts,  reforted  for  inftruftion  even  down 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century.  But  it  will 
now  be  neccfl'ary  to  dired:  our  attention  to  a 
more  early  period;  in  order  togainfome  notion 
of  the  progrefs  of  learning  in  this  country. 
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About  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrtjl, 
JiiUifs  Ccsfar  made  a dcfcent  from  Gaul  into 
Bt'iiahi,  a country  then  but  little  known,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  in  a very  uncivilized 
ftate ; if  we  except  thofe  who  lived  on  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  perhaps  not  one 
degree  more  enlightened  than  the  Indians, 
whom  their  pofterity  afterwards  difeovered  in 
America.  The  Rornaiis  continued  long  enough 
in  Britain,  to  humble  and  render  more  trac- 
table the  ferocious  fpirit  of  the  natives,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  cmlization,  and  to  teach  fomc 
of  thofe  arts,  by  which  the  evils  of  their  ftate 
might  be  leftened,  and  a portion  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  acquired.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
Romans  from  the  ifland,  about  the  year  4.26, 
fuch  of  the  natives,  as,  after  an  impotent  op- 
pofitlon  to  their  arms,  and  a rejeefion  of  their 
government,  had  beerl  driven  to  the  diftant 
parts,  poured  with  irrefiftlble  fury  on  thofe, 
who  had  fubmitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
Thefe  called  in  the  Saxons,  to  aflift  and  to 
. protect  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Subjection  is  ufually  the  lot  of  thofe, 
who  claim  or  receive  political  protend  ion ; 

• and  the  Saxons  aftumed  the  s^overnment  of 
Britain.  Being  but  little  more  civilized  than 
thofe  they  came  to  defend,  they  could  furnlfli 
few  means  of  improvement;  and  the  Da?ies,  in 
their  fubfequent  invafions,  checked  and  rc-  , 
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^ duced  the  fmall  advancement,  which  the 
j Britons  had  made  towards  learning,  notwith- 
llanding  the  encouragement  afforded  by  AI^ 

‘ fredy  about  the  year  goo.  The  Norman  con- 
queft  took  place  in  1066,  and  the  change, 
with  all  its  difadvantages,  was  productive  of 
fome  general  good  to  the  nation  : but  tbe 
great  prdfpeCl  of  literary  improvement  arofc 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  Richard  the  Firft  undertook  his  crufade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  was  not  a fingle  man  in  his  whole  army, 
who-anderftood  the  Grecian  or  Syrian  language ; 
fo  that,  without  any  advantage  to  balance  the 
lofs  of  his  fubjeCts,  or  the  expenditure  of  his 
wealth,  in  all  likelihood  he  and  his  people 
returned  to  England  alrnofl:  as  ignorant  as 
they  departed.  During  alb  this  barren  and 
dreary  time,  that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  years,  the  excellence  of  the 
Britons  feems  to  have  been  in  the  flrength  of 
their  arms,  for  they  were  conftantly  engaged 
in  wars  foreign  or  domeflic,  and  mention  is 
Icarcely  made  of  any  man,  who  had  a claim  to 
} be  confidered  as  learned  in  any  fcicnce,  before 
I Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
' turv.  He  was  a man  endowed  wdth  a very 
fuperior  and  excelling  genius,  who,  among 
other  branches  of  philofophy,  applied  himfelf 
to  chemlllrv,  which  he  carried  to  higher  de- 
grees of  perfection  than  his  predeceflbrs  of  any 
aae  or  nation,  as  w^ell  as  laid  the  foundation  of 
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many  modern  improvements.  A few  other 
names  of  medical  men  indeed  are  recorded, 
as  Richard  us  Aitglicus^  Nicholas  de  Ferneham, 
Johamies  de  San5lo  AEgidio  or  Giles,  Hugh  of 
Fvefiamy  and  Gilhertiis  Anglicus  ; but  Jolm  j , 
a Gaddefden  was  the  firft  Fnglijhman,  according 
to  Dr.  Freind,  who  acquired  fufficient  reputa- 
tion to  be  appointed  Phyfician  to  the  Court* 
which  Gaddefden  was,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second.  His  work,  which  he  called  the 

Rofa  Anglicana,  ” w’as  never  printed  in 
England : and  if  it  be  compared  with  thofe  of 
the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  of.fome  other  phy- 
ficians  of  his  time,  he  may  deferve  the  feverity 
of  that  cenfure,  which  has  been  unfparingly 
paffed  upon  him.  But  furcly  much  allowance 
is  to  be  made,  and  fomc  honour  mufl:  be  given, 
‘to  the  firft  man  in  any  country,  who,  by  dif- 
tinguifhing  himfelf,  was  preferred  to  a place  of 
fuch  high  truft  and  importance.  About  the 
fame  time  lived-  John  Ardern,  a Surgeon  of  / 
great  reputation  at  Newarke  in  Notiinghamjhire,  1 
who  compofed  many  works,  none  of  w hich  « 
have  been  printed,  except  his  treatife  on  the 

Fiflula  in  Ano.” 

In  every  country  knowledge  muft  be  ac- 
quired by  the  mere  induftry  and  genius  of 
the  natives;  or  by  communication  w'lth  other 
countries,  in  which  it  already  exifts ; or  the  ru- 

* Sec  Aikin’s  Biographical  Memoirs. 
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diments,  derived  from  fome  other  nation,  may 
be  carried  to  greater  perfection  by  the  induftry 
and  genius  of  thofe,  who  originally  received 
their  inftruClion  from  foreigners.  If  knowledge 
were  conveyed  from  the  Bahylonlans  or  Indians 
to  the  EgyptiafiSy  thofe  would  probably  afford 
ah  example  of  the  firrt;  the  Greeks  of  thefecond; 
and  all  Europe  of  the  third.  But  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge  would  in  the  beginning  be  ex- 
ceedingly flow  in  every  nation;  and  even  fup- 
poflng  the  powers  of  the  mind  were  not  di- 
verted from  the  purfuit  by  more  favourite  ob- 
jects, it  would  be  long  before  men  thus  cir- 
cumftanced  could  be  put  into  competition  with 
a people  already  informed.  The  abilities  of 
particular  men  would  very  often  be  loft  by  their 
death;  and,  if  they  were  difpofed  to  convey 
their  knowledge  by  writing,  the  number  of 
copies  would  be  comparatively  fmall,  full  of 
the  errours  of  tranferibers,  and  difficult  to 
be  underftood,  from  unavoidable  changes  in 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  conftruCtion 
of  the  language  in  which  they  might  be  written. 
Nor  would  a people  deferve  the  narrte  of  Ikil- 
ful  and  learned,  bccaufc  there  w^ere  a few*  men 
of  diftihgulffied  abilities  among  them,  but  be- 
caufe  the  generality  were  fo  well  informed,  as 
to  be  able  to  execute  with  aptitude  and  intel- 
ligence what  w\as  required  of  them  for  the 
good  of  focicty. 

All  or  the  greater  part  of  the  impediments  to 
Q • the 
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the  acquifition  and  difFufion  of  knowledge  in 
general  were  happily  removed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  the  difeovery  of  the  art  of  printing, 
by  John  Faujl,  or  Fujiy  a German,  about  the  year 
1432.  This  art  was  introduced  into  Brita'm  in 
the  year  1470,  by  Wtlltam  Caxton,  who  hired 
himfelf  as  a fervant  at  Cologn,  for  the  purpofc 
of  qualifying  himfelf  as  a working  printer.  ' 
There  are  two  books,  which,  it  is  faid,  were 
printed  by  him  before  his  return,  of  one  of 
which  we  fli'all  have  occafion  to  take  notice. 
Another  event  extremely  favourable  to  the  im- 
provement of  medicine  took  place  early  in  the 
next  century,  that  is,  in  the  year  1518.  This 
was  the  eftablifhment  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  in  Loiidon,  by  the  charter  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  words  of  the  charter 
of  the  college  denote  its  view ; Improhorum 
hominum  qui  medkinam,  &c.  audadam  conipefcere\ 
the  kind  of  inftitutlon,  mjlitutarim  dvltatiim  in 
Italia  exemphmi  imitati\  and  the  perfons  to  whom 
it  was  granted,  graviiun  virorum  do^ionm,  &c. 
predhus  indhiati.  For  certain  purpofes,  intend- 
ing or  promoting  the  good  of  fociety,  thefe  men. 
were  directed  to  form  a college,  with  powers 
for  their  internal  regulation,  as  forcible  as  thofc 
ever  granted  to  any  other  univerflty  or  college; 
provided  fuch  regulations,  and  fuch  only,  were 
made  and  executed,  as  preferved  and  promoted 
thofe  interefts  of  fociety,  which  were  com- 
mitted to  their  truft.  1 mention  thefe  circum- 
' fiances, 
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fiances,  bccaufc  the  fele^llng  power  of  die' 
Fellows  of  this  College,  though  allowed  to  all 
others,  has  been  difputcd  by  fome  very  able 
and  worthy  men,  who  perhaps,  did  not  refled:, 

. that  before  its  cflablifliment,  no  fchool,  or 
even  ledurefliip  for  medicine,  had  been  founded 
in  this  country,  nor  had  a Angle  book  of  any 
eflimation  been* written  by  a native  of  it;  but 
that  the  art  was  then  pradlfed  without  re^ 
llraint,  by  men  as, bold  as  they  were  ignorant: 
nor  forefee,  that,  if  the  college  were  to  be  fup- 
■preflbd,  or  the  cxercifc  of  its  powers  perpetually 
checked  and  contefled,  the  art  would,  in  all 
probability,  decline  into  its  primitive  flate  of 
ignorance  and  confufi,on.  It  W’ould,  moreover, 
be  eafily  proved,  that  fince  the  year  1518,- 
there  have  been,  at  every  period  of  time,  phy- 
Acians  of  dlfl;ini]::uiflied  abilities  and  eminence, 
and  that  the  general  literature  of  this  country 
has  been  in  many  inftances  very  cflcdually 
aflifted  by  the  members  of  this  college,  of 
which  notice  is  taken  by  Lord  Bacon.  There 
can  fcarccly  be  a doubt,  but  that  very  important 
benefits  have  accrued  to  focictv  from  the  efta* 
blifhmcnt  of  the  College  of  PhyAcians,  and 
that  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  profefAon  have 
been  ralfed  and  fupported  by  it.  As  early 
proofs  of  the  Arfl,  1 may  mention  the  difeovery 
•of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  Harvey  \ the 
doblrine  of  Irritability,  Arfl:  cultivated  by  Glt[jon\ 
the  redud:ion  into  order,  and  more  accurate 
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anatomical  knowledge  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
fyl'tem,  by  Willis ; the  difcovery,  or  at  leaft  the 
great  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
glandular  and  lymphatic  fyftcm,  by  Joll^'e, 
Wharion,  ISe^dham,  Willis,  and  many  other  very 
able  men  of  their  time ; and  the  difeoveries  of 
Mayow,  whom  I am  proud  of  having  contri- 
buted to  refeue  from  oblivion.  1 he  fecond 
pofition  is  ielf- evident.  Even  thofe  who  Are 
not  members,  eventually  partaking  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  profiting  by  its  eminence,  are 
interefled  in  its  fupport.  In  the  courfe  of 
time,  the  rules  of  this,  like  thofe  of  many  other 
foundations  of  a fimilar  kind,  may  require  al- 
terations according  to  the  general  progrefs  and 
improvement  of  fcicnce:  but  the  powers  already- 
granted  might  be  effedlually  exerted,  to  pre- 
vent the  frauds,  hinder  the  impofitions,  and 
curb  the  audacioufnefs  of  ignorant  and  un- 
principled men;  and  the  excrcife  of  this  au- 
thority was  never  more  necelfary,  than  at  the 
prefent  time.  It  is  probable,  that  this  impor- 
tant purpofe  would  be  anfwered  if  no  patent 
for  any  medicine  w^ere  to  be  granted,  or  any 
noftrum  allowed  to  be  fold,  without  a tefti- 
monial  of  its  efficacy  and  fafety  from  the  col- 
lege of  Phylicians ; and  by  compelling  every 
perfon  pra6lifing  medicine  in  any  form,  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  college  of  Phyficians, 
of  the  college  of  Surgeons,  or  the  company  of 
Apothecaries;  all  of  which  might  be  intruded 
VoL.  I.  b with 
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w 1th  a power  of  expelling  any  member  who 
Ihould  acl  unworthily.  Nor  does  it  feern 
difficult,  to  make  regulations,  fo  flricl  that 
they  Ihould  rclift  any  claims  to  the  privileges 
of  the  college  by  the  prefumptuous,  yet  fo 
liberal  as  not  to  withhold  them  from  the  de- 
ferving,  and  thus  improve  both  its  public  and 
profefTional  benefits. 

One  of  the  firfi:  books  printed  by  Caxton  was 
‘‘Bartholomcus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum.”  The 
name  of  the  author  was  Bartholomew  Glanville. 
He  was  a Franclfcan  Friar  and  lived  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  3d.  He  alfo  wrote  a hiflory 
Je  Sanctis.  The  firft  tranflation  was  made 
under  the  proted:ion  of  one  of  the  earls  of 
Berkeley  ; but  the  title  of  the  copy  of  this  book 
which  I have,  (probably  Caxtons)  is  this — 
“ Tncipit  prohemium  de  proprietatibus  rerum 
Fratris  Bartholomei,  Anglici,  de  Ordine  Fra- 
trum  Minorum.”  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
Cyclopadia;  and  being  a book  not  much  knowm, 
I allow  myfelf  the  liberty  of  making  an  extradl 
from  it,  w hich  will  fliow  the  nature  of  the  work. 
His  obfervations  on  fire,  which  wdll  exhibit  his 
philofophy,  are  in  this  order — De  forma — De 
clemento — De  igne — De famma — De  fiimo — De 
Carbone — De  fcintilia — De  favUla — De  cinere. — 
The  following  from  his  chapter  de  hifrmltatihns 
will  fliow  his  medicine. — De  fehre — De  fehre 
rffymcra — De  ethka — De  fehre  putrida — De 
Jignis  pntrida  fchris — De  fehre  cotidiana — 

De 
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— De  fehre  iercmna  et  ejusjtgnis  et  Cura — De  quar- 
tana  et  ejusjtgnis  et  remedus — Ide fehre Jiniplicl 
et  compojita.  He  has  a chapter  de  ohjletrkey  and 
another  de  umhilico,  but  they  both  relate  al- 
moft  wholly  to  the  management  of  the  child. 

A book  like  thispromifed  to  be  of  great  fervice: 
but,  though  the  circle  was  comprehenfive  and 
regular,  it  was  filled,  not  with  the  obfervations 
of  a man  of  real  knowledge  or  experience,  but 
with  popular  opinions ; and  thefe  colledled, 
without  much  difcrimination,  • from  other 
writers.  A tranflation  of  this  work,  by  John 
Trevjhf  was  printed  by  Wynktn  de  JVorde  in 
1507,  another  edition  by  Berthelet  in  1535, 
and  I believe  feveral  others.  Very  few  medical 
books  feem  to  have  been  printed  about  this 
time ; and  from  the  examples,  their  lofs  is  not 
to  be  regretted.  The  “ Judycyall  of  Vryns” 
was  printed  in  1512;  “A  litel  boke  for  the 
infirmities  andgreteSickneffe  called  Peflilence,” 
which  pafTed  through  many  editions  ; and  A 
little  treatyfe  called  the  Gouernall  of  Helthe.” 
But  in  the  year  1522,  hinacre,  who  was  the  j 
firft  prefident  of  the  college,  publinied,  when  ’ 
fixty-two  years  of  age,  a tranflation  of  different 
parts  of  Galen,  which  he  thought  mofl  ufeful 
to  be  known.  The  ability  and  elegance,  wdth 
which  this  tranflation  was  made,  are  univerfally 
acknowledged,  and  great  honour  was  juffly 
given  to  Lmacre  on  this  and  many  other  oc- 
cafions.  But  the  Englifh  pradlitioner  did  not 
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reap  much  advantage  from  the  work ; for, 
though  there  might  not  have  been  fix  men  in 
the  nation  at  that  time  able  to  read  or  tranflate 
Greek,  and  probably  fome  hundreds  who  under- 
ftood  yet  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  ftran- 

gers  to  both  the  languages;  and  of  this  Linacre 
himfelf  feems  to  have  been  fenfible,  for  he  im- 
mediately afterw  ards  publifhed  his  **Rudhnenta 
GrammatkaLmguiv  Latina."  Nor  can  I here  help 
lamenting  tw'o  defedls  even  inLwjrr^’jplan;  one 
when  the  college  was  eftabliflied,  that  he  did 
not  encourage  the  publication  of  papers  on  me- 
dicine, under  the  aufpices  of  the  college;  a de- 
feat fecn  by  the  cftablifliers  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  publilhed  fuch  papers  in  their  tranfa(5Hons, 
a place  not  the  moft  proper  for  them ; the  other, 
‘ that  he  did  not  print  his  works  in  EngJi/h)  in 
which  they  w^ouM  have  been  generally  read, 
have  afforded  immediate  infi:rud;ion,  Rood  as 
good  examples,  and  taught  a proper  method 
of  wTiting.  It  is  amongfl  the  moft  remarkable 
things  1 have  met  wdth,  that  no  wTitcr  in  any 
other  language,  than  that  of  the  country  in 
which  he  lives,  ever  feems  to  lx;  generally  un- 
derflood by  the  people  of  that  country,  of  which 
I could  adduce  fcvcral  proofs.  But  this  not  being 
done  by  Linacre,  the  Engliffi  medical  writers 
returned  to  their  former  llylc ; and  for  many 
years  little, real  progrefs  in  knowledge  was  made, 
or  any  titles  heard  of  but  thofe  of  Ury7ials, 
Judgment  of  Urynes-^  Anatomies  of  Urynes,  Tre- 
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juries  of  Hclth,  Mirrours  of  Hclthy  Anthido- 
t dries,  Breuiaries  of  Helik,  the  Trefures  of  poore 
Men,  Herhals,  and  the  like,  by  medycyners  and 
aftronomers.  But  about  the  year  J540  fome 
attempts  were  made  to  tranflate  books  of  repu- 
tation into  the  Bngltjh  language  ; as  'Sir  Ulrich 
Hutten  on  the  wood  called  Guaiacum  that 
healeth  the  Frcnche  Pockes,  by  Paynell,  Canon 
of  Marten  Abbey,  who  had  alfo  tranflated  many 
other  books  about  1533;  the  Caflell  of  Helthe 
by  Sir  Tho.  Blyot,  who  was  not  a phyheian ; 

Albertus  Magnus;  Prognojiicacious  out  of  the  booh 
of  Ypocras,  Auicen,  &c.  and  the  Queftionarie  of 
Cyrurgyeiis  ,'’Voith  the formularie  of  lytcll  Guy  do  in 
Cyrurgie.  In  the  year  1340  was  alfo  publifhed  ' 

the  firft  book  on  the  fubjed:  of  midwifery  in  p;  4- 
Pngland^,  called  The  Byrth  of  Manky nde,” 
other  wife  named  The  Woman’s  Booke,”  by  \ x 

Thomas  Raynold,  Phyfition;  the  fecond  edition 
of  which  was  imprinted  at  London,  by  Thomas  . [ ' 

Ray,  vvhofc  name  is  not  mentioned  either  by  ’ ^ ^ " 

Ames  or  Herbert',  in  their  hiftory  of  printers. 

This  was  alfo  the  firll  medical  book  which  has 
prints  reafonably  well  executed  from  neat 
drawings.  As  every  one  of  thefe  books  went 
through  feveral  editions,  we  may  conclude  they 

* Dr  Combe  has  In  his  poflTeffioii  the  identical  manufcrlpt 
copy  of  this  work,  which  was  prefented  to  Catherine,  Quten 
of  Henry  the  Vlllth.  This  copy  is  figned  with  the  name 
of J cnas,  but  it  does  not  appear  why  the  book  was  after- 

wards publiihed  in  the  name  of  Raynold. 
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w'ere  in  high  eftimation.  Then  (1545)  came  , 
forth  alfo  an  abridgment  of  VeJhUus,  of  which 
the  copies  are  not  fcarce,  under  the  title  of. 
Compendium  totius  Anatom/ise  dcllneatio  sere 
exarata,  per  Thomam  Geminum  Londini.” 
Gemhiic  was  an  engraver.  The  knowledge  of 
VeJ'altus  was  more  extenfivcly  fpread  from  his 
book  being  fludied  by  painters  and  artifts. 
the  original  work  of  Vefalius,  a great  part  of 
the  engravings,  it  is  faid,  were  deligned  by 
Kuhens. 

But  one  of  the  firft  EngJi/Ii  medical  books, 
of  any  value,  pro})erly  fpeaklng,  I take  to  be 
a fnort  and  profitable  treaty fe  touching  the 
cure  of  the  dlfeafe  called  Morbus  GalHcus^  withe 
! v ann  account  of  the  nature  of  Quickfilver,  by 
mV'  Baker,  Malfter  of  Chirurgerle,  1579,”  and 

r the  firft  book  in  forgery,  called,  An  Excel- 

e lent  Treatyfe  ol  wounds  made  with  Gunfhot, 
irl^j  &c;  by  Thomas  Gale,  Malftcr  in  Chirurgerle, 

;v/. (1563.)”  The  dedication  to  Amhrofe  Pares 
■ work  is  dated  Feb.  8,  1579,  and  it  was  tranf- 

' ~ lated  into  Englijh  in  1634  by  Thomas  JohvJ'on\ 

fo  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Gale  'did 
not  precede  Fare  in  the  recommendation  of' 
a more  fimple  method  of  treating  gunfhot 
wounds.  The  fame  Thomas  Gale,  who  was 
a very  meritorious  and  indefatigable  man,  alfo 
printed  ‘‘  An  Encherridion  of  Chirurgerle,” 
and  many  other  works  relating  both  to  furgery 
and  medicine,  together  with  the  Inftitution  of 
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a Chiriirgeon.”  Near  the  fame  time  John  Halle 
publlftied  what  he  calls  the  ‘‘  Chlrurgia  Parva 
Lant'ranci;”  and  John  Bannjfter  “ aTreatyfe  of 
Chlrurgerle and  foon  afterw  ards  William 
Clowes  A briefe  and  neceffarie  treatyfe  touch- 
ynge  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  called  Morbus 
Gallicus,  or  Lues  Venerea;  by  und:ions  and 
other  approved  waies  of  curing.”  There  had 
been  publifhed  in  the  year  1577,  a profytable 
treatyfe  of  the  anatomie  of  mans  bodie,  . J'CAuj 
compyled  by  that  excellent  Chirurgeon,  M. 

Thomas  Vicaryy  Efq.  Sarjaunt  Chirurgeon  to  v 

Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Marie,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  alfo  chiefe  Surgeon  of  St.  Bar-  s 

tholomew' s Hofpitall*.  There  was  alfo  printed 
in  1 CJ97,  “ The  wdiolc  courfc  of  Chirurgeric,” 
by  Beter  Lowe,  a Scotchman,  Aurelian  Do(S:our 
in  the  facultie  of  chirurgerie  at  Paris,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  Critical  Enquiry  publiflied  about 
fifty  years  ago  by  Samuel  Sharp,  one  of  the  moft 
expert  and  able  furgeons  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced. I find  a few'  books  publiflied  by  phy- 
ficians  about  this  time. — A fliort  difeourfe  of 
the  molb  rare  and  excellent  Virtue  of  Nitre” — 

A Greene  Forefl:,  or  a Natural  Flifliorle,”  by 
John  Mapler,  M.  A.  and  lludent  at  Cambridge 
— “ The  Hammer  for  the  Stone,”  by  Walter 
**  Carte; — and  a brief  treatyfe  called  ‘‘  Carte's 
Farewell  to  Fhificke” — Stirpium  Adverfaria 
“ Nova  perfacilis  inveftigatio  luculcntaque  ac- 

* In  this  book  was  publiflied  the  firft  account  of  the  bcne-» 
fits  of  the  juice  of  lemons  in  the  fea-feurvy. 
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“ ceffio  ad  prifcorum  Materiam  Medicam”--^ 
The  Benefit  of  the  auncient  Bathes  of  Buck-* 
ftone,  and  the  Bathes  of  Bathes  ayde;  by  John 
Jones f Phyfician” — Hygcina,  &c.  authore 
Tlmotheo  Brighto,  Cantabrigienfi  Medicinse 
Dod:ore:”  and  a Treaty fc  of  Melancholic,  by 
the  fame  author;  “ Praxis  Medicinal Univerfalis” 
(1598),  and  many  others  in  number,  but  not  of 
much  value,  though  they  fliovv  very  (atistac- 
torily  the  pains  taken  by  the  Bnglifh  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  tlieir  ow  n induliiry,  and  by  tranf- 
lating  many  of  the  works,  which  were  then  held 
in  particular  efiiecm.  But  it  appears  alfb,  that 
the  progrefs  made  by  the  ILnghJh  phyficiaiis 
and  furgeons,  for  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
fped:ive  branches  of  the  profelfion,  had  not  been 
very  rapid,  and  that  much  remained  to  be  done 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury; and  particularly  that  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery had  not  been  yet  attended  to,  unlefs  as 
a part  of  furgery.  . 

It  is  nccclfary  to  obferve,  that  this  order,  in 
which  wc  are  fpeaking  of  different  w'riters,  is 
not  meant  as  recommending  an  order  of  ftudy; 
becaufe  it  feems  to  be  univerfally  agreed,  that 
it  is  beft  for  learners  to  begin  with  acquiring  a 
knowdedge  of  thofe  authors,  who  have  written 
on  the  principles  and  prad;ice  of  the  prefent 
time,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  fludy  of 
former  \vriters  and  of  the  ancients,  by  which 
method  of  proceeding  much  critical,  and  fome 
pradical  knowledge  may  be  obtained. 
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In  the  year  15^0,  Francis  Bacoriy  afterwards 
Lord  VeruJam,  was  born,  a man  whole  fame 
w'ill  receive  no  addition  from  any  applaufe, 
w'hich  it  is  in  my  power  to  give.  He  was  a 
meteor,  from  whofe  luftre  all  nature  received 
fome  light.  Though  he  did  not  apply  himfelf 
particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  he  has 
left  many  ufeful  obfervations  relating  to  it;  and 
he  promoted  this,  and  almoft  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  by  teaching  and  pradlifmg  the 
only  effedlual  method  of  acquiring  it.  The 
more  profound  works  of  this  writer  are  perhaps 
to  be  ftudied  wdth  advantage  only  by  men  who 
have  a greater  fhare  of  genius  than  common,  or 
by  thofe  who  have  been  bleffed  with  a learned 
education ; but  his  tractate  de  Augnieniis  Seten- 
itarum  may  be  of  ufe  to  all,  as,  if  read  wdth  care, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  underfland,  and  abounds 
with  the  moft  acute  obfervation  and  profitable 
iiiftru(!ilion,  though  he  himfelf  fpeaks  of  it  in 
lowly  terms. 

In  the  year  1578  William  Flarvey  w'as  born 
at  Foiyion,  in  Kent\  and,  having  completed  his 
ftudies  at  Cambridge,  he  w ent  to  Padua,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Docfor  in  un- 
ufually  flattering  terms  of  approbation,  in  160:3.  j 

In  the  year  1615  he  was  appointed  by  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  to  read  the  ledlures  on 
anatomy  and  furgery;  and  in  thefe  he  firfl  pro- 
mulgated his  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  a difeovery  fo  complete,  that  no 
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pcrfbn  has  ever  controverted  one  pofitlon,  or 
amended  his  explanation.  With  all  the  fas^a- 
city  and  perfcverance  of  a truly  great  man,  he 
applied  himfclf  to  form  an  entire  hiftory  of 
the  generation  of  animals,  v^dth  that  of  the 
preceding  and  accompanying  changes;  but  his 
fludics  were  interrupted,  and  many  of  his  pa- 
pers loft,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  he  had  determined  to  publifh 
the  reft,  though  finidicd  with  admirable  cor- 
re<ftnefs,  till  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  fe- 
licitations of  his  intimate  friend  bir  George  En/, 
who  fupervifed  the  printing  of  them  in  E7igli/k, 
in  the  year  1 653 ; but  I have  no  other  authority 
for  this  fact  than  the  preface  to  that  edition 
written  by  Sir  George.  . By  inclination,  or  the 
ncceflitv  of  his  affairs,  Harvey  was  engaged  in 
the  prat^ice  of  Midwifery,  by  which  means  he 
got  that  information,  which  enabled  him  to 
write  his  “ Exeratai'w  de par tn,"  and  the  many 
excellent  obfervations  upon  that  fubje6t,  w ith 
which  his  works  abound.  He  clearly  enter- 
tained an  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
circulation,  the  conftituent  parts,  and  properties 
of  the  blood,  would  enable  phyficians  to  cure 
all  difeafes;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed 
its  truth.  The  difeoveries  which  Harvey  made, 
the  nn.any  fubjefts  which  he  illuftrated,  and  the 
delicacy  and  patience  which  he  cxercifed  in  his 
inveftigations,  then  unknown  in  this  country, 
entitle  him  to  the  higheft  honour  as  an  anato- 
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mift,  and  as  a man  of  fcience.  He  died  at 
eighty  years  of  age,  honoured  and  beloved  for 
the  greatnefs  of  his  abilities,  the  ingenuoufnefs 
of  his  difpofition,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  man- 
ners. His  character  is  ftrongly  marked  in  a 
fine  picture  of  him,  taken  in  his  old  age,  now 
in  the  mufeum  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 

From  the  gradual  progrefs  of  fcience,'  fvom 
the  encouragement  it  received,  or  from  the 
example  of  the  two  illuftrious  men  juft  men- 
- tioned,  Harvey  and  Bacon,  a happier  profpedl 
dawned  upon  Britain,  to  which  I muft  beg 
leave  to  call  your  particular  attention  *. 

Thomas  Sydenham  was  born  in  the  year  1624, 
and  graduated  at  Oxford.  He  applied  hirnfelf 
to  the  praftice  of  medicine,  and  wrote  his  ac- 
count of  the  continued  fever  of  1661,  and  the 
three  following  years;  which  fever  he  probably 
then  fuppofed,  to  be  the  only  one  in  nature. 
But  farther  experience  convinced  him,  that 
there  were  many  kinds  of  fever;  and  of  thefe 
he  has  given  an  account  to  the  year  1683, 
gether  with  differtatio^s  on  the  fmall-pox, 
dropfy,  gout,  hyfteric,  and  many  fporadic 
difeafes.  Some  notice  is  alfo  taken  of  the 
difeafes  incident  to  women  in  childbed,  and 
of  many  of  the  complaints  of  children.  His 
works,  originally  written  in  Englj/h,  and  after- 


* The  greater  part  of  this  preface  was  given  as  an  intro- 
duftory  Lecture, 
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wards  tranflated  into  Latin  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Mapictofty  were  publlfhcd  in  parts,  and 

at  dldcrcnt  times,  as  the  occafions  occurred  to 
liim.  The  v/rltings  of  Sydenham,  whether  we 
confidcr  the  fagacity  and  order  with  which  the 
(./ofcrvations  are  made,  or  the  fidelity  with 
w'hich  they  are  recorded,  have  been  held  by  all 
I'ucceeding  pbyficlans  in  the  highefl  efteem ; 
and,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prefent, 
he  has  been  defcrvedly  confidered  as  the  beft 
example  of  a faithful  obferver  of  difeafes,  and 
prai^tical  pliyfician.  Though  it  mud:  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  was  often  wrong  in  his 
theor}%  and  in  fomc  indances  in  his  practice, 
his  deferiptions  of  difeafes  arc  allowed  to  be 
excellent;  but  his  omitting  to  fpccify  the  prccifc 
times  or  ftages  of  difeafe,  when  his  method  of 
treatment  was  to  be  applied,  very  much  ledcns 
the  value  of  his  work.  He  died  in  the  year 
1689. 

Francis  GUppm  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  Rcglui  Frofep/dr.  He  w as  one 
of  the  phy  ficians  to  Q,uccn  Elizabeth,  and  to 
James  the  fird.  In  1 654  he  pubiidied  his  ‘‘  Ana- 
tome  Hcpatls,”  on  the  internal  druedure  of 
which  vifens  he  made  fcveral  new  obfervations; 
in  1659,  his  “ Tradatus  de  Rachitide,”  which 
difeafe  he  w^as  the  fird  who  deferibed ; and 
after  fome  years  (in  i6y6)  his  book  “ Dc  Ven- 
“ triculo  & intedinis,”  in  which  he  fird  took 
notice  of  the  irritability  of  the  fimple  fibre;  fb 
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that  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  credit  of 
being  the  father  of  all  the  dodrine  of  irritability, 
fince  unjuftly  attributed  to  Haller,  and  on  which 
fo  many  volumes  have  been  written  without 
the  mention  of  Glijfbn  s name.  Tiiis  could  not 
have  happened,  if  his  works  had  been  printed 
in  the  ~EngliJh  language.  He  alfo  publifhed  a 
treatife  “ De  Nature  Vita,  vel  fuhjlantire  ener~ 
geticcz!'  which  he  calls  the  prodromus  of  his 
Treatife  de  vcntrlculo  & intejlinis,  but  of  this  I 
have  never  feen  a copy.  Glijfon  lived  to  be 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of  age*,  and 
died  at  Streatham,  to  which  place  he  had  re- 
tired. 

Thomas  Willis,  .Sedleian  ProfeiTor  at  Oxford, 
was  born  in  the  year  i6^i,  and  publiflied,  as 
the  foundation  of  a large  deiign,  his  “ Cerebri 
“ Anatome,  cui  acceflit  Nervorum  Defcrlptio  & 
'‘Ufus/’  in  1663.  In  this  w^ork  he  was  much 
aflifted  by  Dr.  Lower,  who  was  in  fad  his 
dilTedor  and  demonllrator,  and  the  draw^ings 
were  taken  by  the  famous  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren. 
The  terms  in  which  JVillis  fpeaks  of  Lower 
feem  deferiptive  of  both  their  charaders — 
cujus  cnltelU  ingenii  aciem,  lubens  agnofeo — 
emicuit  niri  foleriia  plane  admiranda,  ncc  non  m- 
defatigahilis  induftria,  iiulloquc  ohice JtJlendus  labor. 

In  1672  he  publifhed  his  work  De  Anima 

Brutorum,”  which  is  to  be  confidcred  as  a 
fcquel  to  the  former.  It  is  a work  of  infinite 

* See  the  gerreral  Biographical  Diilionary;  or  the  Annual 
Regiftei  for  the  year  1757. 
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labour,  refledion,  and  ingenuity,  in  which  he 
defcrlbcs  the  Immediate  caufes  and  efFeAs  of 
the  dilealcs  arifing  from  nervous  influence. 
There  are  in  this  book  four  plates,  three  ex- 
tremely fine,  reprefenting  a dlfle(5led  oyfter, 
a lobfler,  and  an  earth-worm. — In  1673  he 
publifhed  the  firfl  part  of  his  “ Pharmaceutice 
Rationalis,  five  Diatriba  de  Medicamentorum 
“ Operationibus  in  Humano  Corpore,”  a work 
compofed  of  anatomical,  phyfiological,  and 
practical  obfervatlons,  with  many  curious  plates 
of  the  lymphatics,  vafa  vaforum,  and  other 
finer  parts  of  anatomy.  He  died  before  the 
fecond  part  of  this  'work  was  printed,  in 
the  preface  to  which  there  is  a fliort  account 
of  his  life  and  writings.  The  works  of  Willts 
are  very  numerous  and  ufeful,  and  bear  indu- 
bitable marks  of  great  learning,  genius,  and 
Induftry,  but  they  arc  fcldom  fludied.  Per- 
haps his  medical  works  may  be  too  philofo- 
phical  for  prad:ical  phyficians,  and  his  philofb-  * 
phical  w^orks  too  much  blended  with  medicine, 
to  pleafephilofophers;  and  it  does  feem  pofiiblc, 
by  the  ftudy  of  arrangement  and  fubtilties  of 
fclence  to  loofe  fight  of  pradlce,  as  by  the  pre- 
fect lyilems  of  botany  its  relation  to  medicine  is 
become  almoft  forgotten.  But  there  is  fcarcely 
a fubjed  conncdlcd  with  the  fcience  or  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  which  has  not  been  cultivated 
by  Wlll'is.  His  chapter  on  the  puerperal  fever, 
when  limply  inflammatory,  is  judicious  and 
good.  He  died  in  the  year  1675,  having 
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founded  a ledlurelhip  in  the  church  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  where  prayers  arc  read 
at  an  early  hour  chiefly  for  the  convenience 
of  medical  men.  His  pradlical  works  were 
badly  tranflated  into  ^nglifh  in  1685,  and 
afterwards  all  his  writings,  but  in  in  a language 
never  very  good,  and  now  become  obfolete. 

Nai ha nie I Highmore  wTote.his  “ Difquifitiones 
'' Anatomicae,”  in  1651,  and  “A  hiftory  of 
the  Generation  of  Plants  and  Animals,”  in 
which  it  appears,  that  he  made  many  difco- 
veries,  particularly  of  the  antrum  in  the  upper 
jaw,  to  which  his  name  has  ever  fince  been 
given. 

Contemporary  with  thefe  was  Walter  Needham, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  then  appointed  phy- 
fician  to  the  Charter- houfc  in  London,  but  who 
afterwards  refided  at  Shrewjhury,  He  wrote 
“ Difquiiitio  Anatomlca  de  Formato  Faetu,” 
a work  of  dcfervedly  high  eftimation,  in 
which  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  treating 
not  only  upon  the  contents  and  economy  of 
the  gravid  uterus,  but  upon  the  ladfeals  and 
lymphatic  lyftem,  and  many  other  anatomical 
fubjecfls. 

In  the  year  1656  Thomas  IVharton  publifhed 
his  Adenographia,”  a work  of  eftablifhed  re- 
putation, in  which,  among  othe^:  things,  he  has 
obferved  fome  which  relate  to  the  gravid  uterus. 
This  w'ork  is  quoted  in  the  firll  edition  of 
Nuck's  Adenographia  et  Uteri  Anatomia,  which 
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is  dated  in  1679.  claims  to  the  firft: 

difeovery  of  the  lymphatics  there  feem  to  have 
been  early  debates,  and  from  the  curious  verfes 
prefixed  to  Rnyfch,  who  firll:  deferibed  their 
valves,  the  dilputes  upon  the  difeovery  of  the 
lymphatics,  appear  to  have  been  national.  But 
if  we  confider  the  labours  of  Dr.  William  Huntef 
on  this  liibjcdl,  and  above  all  the  perfpicuous 
and  connedled  arrangement  he  has  made  of 
the  glandular  and  lymphatic  fyftem,  we  muft 
be  convinced^  that  the  principal  merit  in  this 
part  of  anatomy  is  due  to  him. 

Nathaniel  Henjhaw  publifhed  his  **  Aero-Cha- 
linos’*  in  the  year  1677.  This  contains  the  five 
following  tradts:~“  On  Fermentation — Chy- 
“ lification  — Refpiration  — Sanguification — , 
“ The  good  effedls  of  changing  Air.” 

About  the  fame  time  lived  W^altcf  CliarltoHi 
who  publifhed  Onomaflicon  Zoicum  ” in 
the  year  1668,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
**  Economla  Anlmalis,”  of  which  Sir  George 
E?it  gave  this  character— maturo  corifiUo 
inchoaUwi,  magna  cura  elahoratum,  ingenio  dejiique 
et  do5lrhm  Jtngulari  perfeSium.  Char  lion  wrote 
fevcral  other  works,  particularly  “ Dc  caufis 
“ Catameniorum  et  Uteri  Rheumatifmo.” 
lie  alfo  publllhcd  the  works  of  'Fheodore 
Mayer?iey  to  whom  a vain  monument  was 
credted  in  the  church  of  St.  Martm  in  the 
Fields. 

In  1668  Dr.  Mayow  of  Oxford  publifhed  his 
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works,  entitled  Opera  omnia  Medlco-Phyfica” 
in  the  German  edition,  which  is  the  only  one  I 
have  fcen.  - 

Thefe  confift  of  the  following  elTays: — i . De 
Sal-Nitro  et-  Spiritu  Nitro-aereo. — 2.  Dc  Re- 
fpiratione. — 3.  Dc  Refpiratione  fastus  in  utero 
& ovo. — 4.  De  Motu  Mufculari  & Spiritibus 
Animalibus. — 5.  De  Rachitide.  In  thelc  he 
treats  of  many  other  interefting  and  curious 
fubjedls,  which  have  been  lately  brought  into 
public  notice,  and  much  approved,  though 
Mayow  fccms  to  have  been  greatly  negledfed ; 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  dying  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Dr.  Richard  Lozver,  before  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  TVillis,  in  1676  publifticd  his  ‘‘Trac- 
“ tatus  de  Corde,  item  de  motu  ct'  colore  San- 
“guinis,  et  chyli  in  eum  tranfitu.” 

This  celebrated  work  has  many  obfervations 
on  the  lymphatics,  and  the  receptacnhwi  chyli, 
which  he  confidered  as  their  general  centre,  as 
early  as  Pecquet.  He  alfj  made  many  curious 
anatomical  and  phyfiological  experiments,  and 
in  this  work  afferts  his  claim  to  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  transfufmg  blood,  to  w hich  he 
feems  to  have  been  very  partial. 

The  Chirurgical  Treatifesof  Richard  TPtfemafi 
were  dated  in  1676,  and  allowing  for  the  time 
when  they  were  written,  are  acknowledged' to 
have  great  merit.  He  may  not  unjuftly,  perhaps, 
be  efteemed  the  firft  Rnglijh  furgeon.  The 
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Comes  Chirurgorum,”  containing  Dr.  Rea^s 
Le^lu'res,  was  printed  in  1686.  But  the  im- 
, provements  in  furgery  did  not  keep  pace  with 
thofe  in  phyfick,  for  in  the  laft,  and  even  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  not  un- 
ufual  for  foreign  furgeons  to  come  into  this 
country,  to  perform  the  nicer  and  more  diffi- 
cult operations,  fuch  as  thofe  for  lithotomy,  all 
dlfeafes  of  the  eyes,  and  every  thing  which  re- 
lated to  the  teeth.  But  CJiefelden  acquired  to 
much  fame  by  his  dexterity  in  cutting  for  the 
ftone,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  fent  his  fecrc- 
tary  of  ftate  into  England,  for  the  exprefs  pur- 
pofe  of  having,  that  operation  performed  by 
Chefelden,  who  fuccefsfully  extracted  from  him 
a ftone  of  an  unufually  large  fizc.  Every  ope- 
ration appertaining  to  the  eyes  is  now  performed 
with  the  moft  confummate  fkill  and  dexterity, 
and  with  correfponding  fuccefs,  by  Wathen, 
Ware,  and  Phipps;  and  thofe  for  the  teeth  by 
the  Spences y and  many  others."  It  is  at  the 
prefent  time  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
the  Englljh  furgeons  equal,  in  every  refped;, 
if  they  do  not  exceed,  thofe  of  any  other 
nation. 

Dr.  Nehenilah  Grew  publiffied  feparately, 
though  they  were  afterwards  collecfled  into  one 
volume,  his  “ Anatomy  of  Plants,”  in  which 
there  arc  many  obfervations  refpe<ffing  the  fb- 
lutions  of  falts  ; his  Anatomy  of  Pioots — 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Trunks,”  between 
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the  years  1670  and  1680 — “ Cofmologia  Sacra,’* 
and  feveral  other  works. 

' At  the  fame  time  lived  tJohi  Ray,  the  cele- 
brated Botanift.  In  1685  T)t,  Samuel  Collins, 
Phyfician  to  Charles  the  2d  publilhed  A 
fyftem  of  Anatomy  treating  of  the  body  of 
Man,  Beafts,  Birds,  Fifh,  Infects,  and  Plants.” 
An  elaborate  work,  and  of  confiderable  merit 
for  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Mayfield 
printed  his  Rxercitathnes  Anatomiaz  in  1678; 
Molins  his  work  on  the  mufcles  in  1680;  and 
Blanchard  his  Anatomia  in  1688. 

Clopjion  Havers  publilhed  his  Olleologia 
Nova”  in  1690. 

In  this  work  he  deferibed  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  joints,  which  he  difeovered,  and  the  in- 
ternal flrudlure  and  many  difeafes  of  the  bones, 
cartilages,  &c. 

In  the  year  1695  publilhed  his  '^Ana- 

tomy  of  the  Brain,”  of  which  he  is  laid  to 
have  difeovered  the  lymphatic  vell'els  ; and  his 
Obfervations,”  in  which  he  treats  on  feverah 
abftrufe  parts  of  anatomy. 

Dr.  Richard  Morion  publilhed  his  Phthi- 
fiologia"  in  1689;  his  Pyretologia,  feu  de 
Morbis  acutis  univerfalibus”  in  1691  ; and 
his  work  “ Dc  Febribus  inflammatoriis”  in  1^94. 
Sydenhfini  s treatment  of  Fevers  was  almoll 
univerfally  antiphlogiftic;  Morton  son  the  con- 
trary, was  cordial  and  fudorific ; but  we  have 
between  thele  two  writers  moll  of  the  ar- 
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gumcnts,  which  have  been  advanced  in  favour 
of  both  methods  of  pradlice. 

The  firll  edition  of  Cowpers  Myotomia 
lleformata’  was  publlflied  in  1695;  and  Keil's 
Anatomy  in  j()p8. 

By  the  writings  of  thefe  very  eminent  men, 
and  of  many  others  whom  I might  have  named, 
particularly  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle , it  ap- 
pears that  the  phyfieians  and  furgeons  of  this 
country  were,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  indefatigable  in  the  ac- 
quifition  and  improvement  of  fclence ; that  they 
were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  Italians, 
and  French,  but  might  fairly  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  if  they  did 
not  excel  them  ; and  that  all  the  changes  wc 
have  feen  were  produced  in  lefs  than  tw^o  hun- 
dred years,  that  is,  from  the  time  w'hen  the 
College  of  Phyfieians  w'as  eftablKhed,  in  the 
year  1518,  to  the  termination  of  the  feven- 
I teenth  century.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  benefits  of  medicine  to  fociety  w'cre 
rendered  confpicuous  by  the  introdudfion  into 
F^tgland  of  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the 
fmall-pox,  for  the  knowledge  of  w^hich  we  are 
indebted  to  the  fagacity  and  judgment  of  Lady 
^ M.  W,  Montague,  The  mortality  attending  that 
difeafe  in  a natural  w’ay  was  ellimated  at  leaft 
as  one  in  eight ; but  by  inoculation  it  fcarce 
i amounts  to  one  in  a hundred.  Many  objec- 
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tions  were  made  to  inoculation,  when  firft 
introduced ; but  the  pradlice  being  conducted 
with  much  caution  and  underftanding,  by  able 
medical  men,  and  protected  by  queen  Caroling, 
at  length  became  general.  It  required,  how- 
ever, the  experience  of  - fifty  or  fixty  years,  to 
bring  Inoculation  to  Its  prefent  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion, the  merit  of  which  is  exclufively  d^e  to 
phyficians  and  furgeons;  for  the  pracfllce 
was  ftrongly  refifted  by  many  other  nations. 
Inoculation  for  the  cow- pock  as  a preventive 
of  the  fmall-pox,  has  been  lately  difeovered 
and  recommended  by  Dr.  Jenner,  a phyfician 
of  great  worth  and  abilities,  to  whom  only  we 
are  alfo  indebted  for  the  firfh  account  of  the 
cow-pox  as  a part  of  natural  hiftory,  and  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe 
when  inoculated.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  at 
prefent.  Dr.  Jen?iers  propofal,  when  carried  into 
execution,  will  be  the  means  of  faving  much 
anxiety,  and  many  lives,  and  may  perhaps  lead 
to  the  extin<5Hon  of  the  fmall-pox. 

I muft  in  this  place  beg  leave  fo  make  a di- 
greflion.  In  the  year  1668  Herman  Boerhaave 
was  born  near  heydeyi  He  was  originallv  de- 
figned  for  the  church,  but  was  led  by  inclina- 
tion, and  the  ill  ftate  of  his  own  health,  to  ap- 
ply himfelf,  when  very  young,  to  the  ftudy  of 
rriedicine.  He  graduated  in  the  year  16Q3, 

was  chofen  Ledurer  on  the  Inflltutes  of  Medi- 
\ * 

cine  in  1 70 1 , and  enjoyed  all  the  honours,  which 
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the  univerfity  could  beftow%  or  the  'city  of 
Ijcyden  confer  upon  him.  - He  raifed  the  re- 
putation of  this  fchool  of  medicine  beyond  that 
r of  any  other  in  Europe,  The  induftry  of  Boer- 
haave^  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  of  every  kind, 
j is  almofl  incredible ; that  of  any  other  man  com- 
, pared  with  his  may  be  called  amufement ; the 
facility,  with  which  he  communicated  this 
knowledge  to  others,  was  beyond  expreffion 
happy;  and  his  whole  conduct,  in  every  reli- 
I gious,  moral  and  fcientific  view,  to  the  highefl 
'degree  laudable.  He  was  greatly  honoured  in 
his  life,  and  his  memory  is  univerfally  refpe^l- 
ed.  His  hiftory,  which  was  written  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johifotiy  muft  ever  remain  a very  ufcful 
ftudy  to  medical  men,  and  an  example  of  fine 
compofition.  Boerhaave  died  in  the  year  1738, 

“ in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Among  the  favourite  ftudents  of  Boerhaave 
Alexander  Monro,  who  in  the  year  1719 
returned  from  Leyden  to  Edhihurgh,  a city  at 
that  time  not  diftinguiflied  by  any  eminence  in 
medicine.  but  in  the  following  year  Dr. 
Monro  being  chofen  profefibr  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  and  Dr.  Aljlon  of  Botany,  they  began 
to  give  Ledlures,  and  by  their  abilities  foon 
acquired  that  high  reputation,  which  enabled 
, ,them  to  eftablifh  a fchool  of  medicine,  which 
they  had  the  very  great  fatisfadlion  of  ralfing  to 
an  equal  degree  of  honour  with  that  of  any  pre- 
ceding or  prefent  time.  Dr.  Monro  died  in 
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the  year  1767,  leaving  behind  him  many 
valuable  works,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
leafed  into  one  volume,  and  publillied  by  his 
fon  Dr.  Alexander  Monroj  who  fucceeded  his 
father  as  profeflbr.  By  this  eftablifliment, 
the  further  advantage  was  gained  to  Britain  of 
having  at  Edinburgh  a fucceffion  of  very  able 
and  eminent  men,  who  dedicated  the  chief 
part  of  their  time  to  the  acquifition  and  im- 
provement of  medical  fcience,  and  to  the  In- 
llrudion  of  thofe.vvho  were  intended  for  the 
profeffion. 

Here  I diall  conclude  thefe  general  obferva- 
tions,  and  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  only  as  relate 
to  the  practice  of  midwifery,  premifing  a fhort 
remark  on  a fubjeft,  in  which  the  interefts  of 
fociety,  and  the  claims  of  individuals,  are  deep- 
ly concerned. 

The  economy  of  the  medical  profeffion  has, 
in  this  country,  undergone  many  alterations, 
according  to  thofe  of  fociety  at  large.  Phyfi- 
cians,  who  are  called  to  take  charge  of  all  cafes 
of  uncommon  difficulty  or  danger,  or  of  the 
lives  of  perfons  of  high  rank  and  eminence, 
have  generally  fuch  an  education,  as  leads  not 
only  to  the  acquifition  of  medical  knowledge, 
but  to  the  cultivation  alfo  and  higheft  improve- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  But  the 
operative,  and  all  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
profeffion  fall  under  the  conduct  of  thofe,  who 
have  been  educated  as  furgeons,  or  apothecaries. 
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By  the  former  of  thefe  are  performed  all  the 
operations  in  furgery,  many  of  which  require 
an  admirable  combination  of  mental  and  per- 
'fonal  qualities;  and  to  their  fkill  and  care  the 
lives  of  the  grcatefl  part  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  and  of  thofe  who  ferve  in  the  army  and 
navy,  are  almoft  conftant}y  fubmitted  in  every 
branch  of  medicine.  In  order  to  their  being 
duly  qualified  for  thefe  important  duties, 
young  men,  having  received  a rcafonable  fliarc 
of  clallical  education,  arc  bound,  for  a certain 
term  of  years,  to  fome  perfon,  competent  to  give 
them  proper  inftruClion  and  information.  To 
fuch  young  men  it  can  only  be  necelfary  to  ob- 
ferve  that  they  will  at  fome  future  time  be  called 
upon,  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  of  men,  for  which 
they  mufi:  be  refponfible,  not  only  to  the  laws 
of  God,  but  to  the  law  of  the  land  ; which  has 
the  powqr  of  Infliding  fuch  puniflimcnt,  as  any 
particular  inflance  of  ignorance  or  negligence 
may  be  proved  to  defer vc ; and,  which  is  be- 
yond all  other  puniflimcnt,  their  names  may 
become  ignominious.  I may  therefore  be  per- 
mitted to  recommend  the  profeflion  of  any 
part  of  medicine,  as  a very  facred  trufi;  to  thofe 
who  engage  in  it;  the  necefiary  and  proper 
qualifications  for  which  demand  all  their  at- 
tention, and  the  fober,  conflant,  and  moft  in-  ' 
duflrious  application  of  all  their  abilities.  But 
it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  fome 
of  thofe,  wlio,  both  as  parents  and  mailers, 
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■ take  the  charge  of  fuch  young  men,  are  not 
fometimes  fellifh,  and  negligent  In  the  per- 
formance of  that  fliare  of  the  duty,  which  they 
undertake ; and  whether,  having  received  the 
gratuity  ufually  paid,  they  give  due  attention 
either  to  the  morals  of  the  young  men,  or  in- 
ftrudf'  them  properly  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
profeffion.  Through  this  negligence  of  the 
mafters,  or  the  thoughtleffnefs  and  inattention 
of  the  young  men,  at  the  end  of  their  fervi- 
tude  thefe  mull:  of  neceffity  frequently  be  igno- 
rant of  many  'things  which  they  ought  to 
X know,  to  their  own  misfortune  and  difgracc, 
and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  fociety. 

By  the  nature  of  one  part  of  my  employ- 
ment, that  of  giving  Lc<i:l;ures,  I have  had  too 
many  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  of 
this  remark ; and  with  the  greateft  unwllling- 
nels  to  give  offence,  I feel  called  upon  to  make 
the  preceding  animadverfions,  in  confirmation 
of  which  1 beg  leave  to  add  the  following 
quotation  from  unexceptionable  authority. 

‘‘  Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed  entirely  in  the  profeffionor  trade,  which 
‘‘  they  are  intended  to  learn.  InltruClion  is  their 
hire;  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunities 
of  inftrudion,  by  taking  up  their  time  with 
“ occupations  foreign  to  their  bufinels,  is  to 
defraud  them  of  their  wages 
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The  Byrth  of  Mankynd,  or  the  Woman’s 
‘‘  Book,”  with  ikctches  not  badly  intended  or 
engraved,  was  printed  in  the  year  1540:  and 
as  it  went  through  many  editions,  and  as  I find 
no  other  book  of  equal  value  publiflied  about 
that  time,  I confider  it  as  having  been  the 
popular  book  for  near  one  hundred  years ; that 
is,  till  the  year  1634,  when  all  the  worts  of 
Amhr(>fe  Pare  were  tranllated  in  one  volume. 
Fare  was  a man  of  much  experience,  fome 
erudition,  and  not  a little  credulity,  but  he 
made  many  ul'cful  obfervations  relative  to 
midwifery.  In  the  year  1653  Plarvey's  Exer- 
citations  were  publiflied  in  jE?;^/^/,but  whether 
tranflated  or  original  I cannot  decide.  About 
the  fame  time  alfo  lived  Dr.  Chamherkny 
a very  celebrated  phyfician,  who  applied  hlm- 
felf  to  this  branch  of  the  profelfion^.  He  had 
three  fons,  who,  with  their  father,  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a better  method  of  relieving 
women  in  cafes  of  difficult  parturition  than 
, any  other  pcrl'on,  by  means  of  an  inftrument 
faid  to  be  the  forcepSy  but  which  I believe  to 
have  been  a vctTis ; or  perhaps  they  had  more 
than  one  inftrument.  One  of 'the ‘fons  wxnt 
over  to  Paris,  with  a view  of  felling  the  fecrct, 
or  of  making  a fortune  by  pradlce  ; but  being 

* A very  elephant  monument  was  erefted  in  JVeftminfter 
u^bbey  to  tills  Dr.  Chamberlen  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
of  whom  lie  lias  alfo  in  his  Eflays  given  a very  amiable 
charadler. 
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foiled  in  the  flrft  cafe  to  which  he  was  called, 
yet  acting  without  difcretion  and  fuffering 
more  obloquy  than  he  deferved,  he  returned  to 
and  Immediately  publiihed  a tranfla- 
ti^n  of  Mauriceaii  s work,  w'hich  remained  for 
many  years  in  very  high  efteem.  This  was  in 
the  year  1675. 

Having  been  favoured  by  the  late  Dr.  Ktrli- 
land  with  a maimfcript  wTitten  by  Dr.  Percival 
If^iJlughby,  w^ho  lived  at  Derby,  and  afterwards 
in  London,  I am  able  to  give  the  reader  fome 
idea  of  the  pra(5lice  of  that  time,  many  of  the 
cafes  being  dated  from  1640  to  1670.  This 
wmrk  is  entirely  practical,  and  w^'as  intended  to 
be  publiflied  for  the  ufeof  mid  wives,  there  being 
a title  page,  and  tw'o  copies  with  variations. 
His  preface  is  in  this  manner : 

“ I haue  read  many  bookes,  with  all  the  late 
writers  in  midwifery,  and  I do  perceiuc  that 
they  all  follow  one  common  roadc,  taking 
their  feueral  fcheemes  and  hsfures  one  from 

% O 

“ another. 

In  feueral  of  thefe  fcheemes  uarious  thinsrs 

o 

may  be  perceiued  w’hich  wdll  be  troubiefome 
to  the  labouring  w^oman,  wdiich  a judicious 
pra6ticioner  will  not  followe.  Letmidwiues 
mark  whatt  hath  been  written  in  my  obfer- 
nations,  let  them  confider  diligently  the 
feueral  reportes  not  faigned,  or  the  furmifed 
thoughtes,  nu6lors,  or  man’s  fantafie,  fitting 
**  and  meditating  in  his  ftndvc,  but  which 
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‘‘  really  haue  been  performed  in  the  trauailing 
‘‘  woman’s  chambre. 

“ From  mine  and  their  direclions  let  mid- 
wines  choofc  the  beft  and  facileil:  waies  of 
relicuing  women  in  affliCilon,  nd  to  decide 
“ all  difputcs,  let  rcaion  be  the  judge,  let  expe- 
ricnce  argue  the  dubious  points  of  practice ; 
and,  alter  a full  debate,  let  unfpotted  truth 
recorde  to  fucceedinge  times  what  is  mofl 
htt  to  be  followed  and  ufed,  &c.” 

This  is  a fpccimen  of  his  illuftration.  Let 
“ midwiues  obferue  the  wales  and  proceedings 
of  nature  for  the  produddion  of  her  fruit  on 
“trees,  oi'' the  ripening  of  walnutts  and  al- 
“ mondeSj'from  theire  fiifl  knotting  to  the  open- 
ing  of  the  hufkes  and  falling  of  the  nutt;  the 
“ greene  hullces  flicking  fo  clofe  that  it  is  not 
“ pofiible  to  feparate  the  hufke  from  the  flicll, 
whilfl  it  is  unripe  ; but  as  the  fruit  ripeneth 
“ the  hufke  choppeth  and  with  a hfl'urc  openeth, 
“ and  by  degrees  feparateth  the  fruit  without 
“ any  enforcement. 

“An  egge  reprefenteth  the  wombe;  now  the 
“ henne  with  keeping  the  egge  warm  doth 
“ breed  the  chicken,  which  when  it  comes  to 
maturitie  doth  chip  the  fliell,'and  is  by  degrees 
“ hatched  without  injurie.  Thefe  fignatures 
“may  teach  midwiues  patience,  and  perfuade 
them  to  let  nature  alone  to  perform  her  owne 
“ workc,  and  not  to  difquiet  women  by  their 
flnigglings,  for  fuch  enforcements  rather  hin- 
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der  the  blrthe  than  any  waie  promote  it,  and 
oft  ruinate  the  mother  and  ufually  the  childe; 
‘‘  and  let  midwiues  knowe  that  they  be  nature’s 
feruantes,  &c.”  ff^ill-ughby  s prad:ice  is  not 
much  different  from  that  of  the  prefent  time. 
He  divides  labours  into  two  kinds  only,  natural 
and  unnatural.  The  particular  rules  I cannot 
pretend  to  defcrlbe  in  this  place ; but  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  has  quoted  from  a fcarce 
w^ork,  correfponds  fo  nearly  w ith  an  obfervation 
it  was  my  .fortune  to  make  fome  years  before  I 
faw  this  manufeript,  that  I may  be  excufed  re- 
lating it. 

“ Referam  hoccafu,  quid  bcat^e  meae  conjugi 
acciderit.  Tertio  foetu  gravidam,  nono  praeg- 
“ nationls  menfe,  labores  parturientium  arripi- 
unt  circa  no6lem.  Mox  rupta  aqua  (ut  hie 
mulieres  loqui  amant)  extra  genitale,  infan- 
tuli  manus  propendit.  Ubi  obfletrix  adve- 
niffet,  uxorem  mcam  in  fedili  collocavit,  eam- 
“ que  ad  continues  conatus  (me  nolcnte  nec  in- 
ftigaiite  natura)  adegit.  Cum  vero  res  c<> 
modo  non  fuccederet,  meamque  conjugem  fu- 
pra  fedem  continue  detineret,  ac  diris  crucia- 
tibus  illapfum  ex  uteri  cervice  manum  brachi- 
“ umquc  rctrudere  niteretur,  quo  foctum  ad  ex- 
itum  commodius  difponeret.  Ego  prse  dolore 
chara?  mcas  conjugis  impatiens,  ac  indefinen- 
ter  obltetricem  admonens,  ne  quidem  elapfi 
membri  redu6fioneminuterumcogitaretpolIi- 
bile,  multo  minus  molirctur,  fecundam  obfte- 
* 6 tricem 
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‘‘tricem  accerfiri  juffi,  prasfertim  cum  uxor 
mihi  nunclaret,  quod  obftetrix  earn  dilaccraret 
per  illam  prasconceptam  ac  miferam  elapfi 
**  membri  repulfionem.  Cum  infequentl  die, 
obftetrlx  altera  venldet,  ilia  manus  ad  opus  ap- 
“ plicaus  remque  diligenter  explorans,  uxorem 
“ meam  in  ledum  depofuit,  raandavitque  ut  fe 
quietam detcneret,  nullorque  conatusexcitaret, 
nib  quando  natura  earn  fui  admoneret  officii. 
“ Interim  oblletrix ilia prudenset  expertiffima 
prsedixit  mihi  amicifque  prsfentibus,  uxorem 
meam  non  ante  parturam,  quam  foetus  in 
utero,  ex  indebito  fitii,  conatibus  ftrangula- 
“ retur,  quod  eventus  docuit.  Multiplicati  funt 
labores  parturientis,  ct  foetus  inflcxo  ad  dor-, 
fum  capite,  (falvamatre)  prodiit  in  lucem'*-'\” 
By  a genealogical  manufcript,  written  by  the 
firft  Duchefs  of  Chandos,  in  the  pofleffion  of 
"^Colonel  Kearney,  it  appears,  that  this  Dr. 
Willnghhy  was  one  of  the  fix  fons  of  Sir 
Perclval  iVHlngJihy,  and  grandfon  of  Sir  Frauds, 
fb  famous  in  the  time  of  Queen  Flizaheth. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  fortune  and  eminence 
acquired*  by  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  the 
method  of  the  Chamherlens,  v^  hich  they  referved 
as  a fecret,  might  be  the  occafion,  that 'many 
gentlemen,  engaged  in  pradlcc,  endeavoured  to 
ellablifh  themfelves  upon  the  fame  principles, 
that  is,  of  concealing^  the  inftruments  they 
ufed  ; of  which  clafs  was  Dr.  Bamhcr.  Others 

Novus  exortus  hominis  et  animalium.  Anton.  Everard. 
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might  attempt  to  gain  equal  reputation  and 
fortune  by  the  very  contrary  means,  that  is  by 
deciyung  the  ufe  of  inftruments  of  every  kind, 
on  any  occafion  ; for  about  the  year  1723,  Dr. 
John  Maubray  publifhed  a volume  upon  this 
fubjed;,  called  The  Female  Phyfician,  or  the 
“ Whole  Art  of  New  Improved  Midwifery,’* 
in  which  he  exclaims  with  great  vehemence 
againft  their  ufe,  and  the  book,  though  written 
in  quaint  language,  has  fome  general  merit.  In 
the  following  year  he  alfo  publiflicd  an  appen- 
dix, under  the  title  of  “ Midwifery  brought  to 
‘‘  Perfection,”  in  which  he^  demands  great 
credit  for  the  many  improvements  he  had 
made.  This  appendix  is  in  truth  no  more 
than  a Syllabus  of  his  Lectures,  a courfe  of 
which  confifted  of  twenty,  twelve  anatomical 
and  phyfiological,  and  eight  praClical.  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  unjbft,  to  deny  to  Maubray 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  firft  public 
teacher  of  Midwifery  in  Britain.  .He  gave 
his  LeClures  at  his  houfe  in  Bond-ftreet.  ' 

In  the  year  1719  D'lonis'  Midwifery  was 
tranflated  into  the  Engli/h  language^;  and  in 
the  year  1729  Diraenters  work  was  tranflated 
and  publiflied:  and  though  it  appears,  that 
rather  more  credit  has  been  given  to  this 
author  than  he  deferved,  yet  as  he  enters  upon 
a difculfion  of  the  caufes  of  many  difficulties 
which  occur  in  praCticc,  and  of  the  means  of 
relieving  them,  and  as  he  wa^  generally  avxrfc 
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to  the  ule  of  inftruments^  Deventer  s work 
might  be  efteemed  a confiderable  addition  to 
the  ftock  of  obftetric  knowledge  in  this  coun- 
try. Deventer  was  originally  a watch-maker. 

Dr.  Simjbny  profelfor  at  St.  Andrew' pub- 
lifhed  in  1729  his  ‘‘  Syftem  of  the  Womb,”  a 
work  of  fiifficicnt  ingenuity,  but  not  of  much 
ufe  in  practice,  even  if  his  theory  were  true. 

About  the  year  j 733  Ddnmnd  Chapman  pub- 
liflicd  his  ‘‘  Treatife  on  the  Improvement  of 
Midwifery,”  in  which  there  are  feveral  ufeful 
obfervations;  and  other  writings  of  temporary 
confequence  only.  Chapman  was  the  fecond 
public  Teacher  of  Midwifery  in  London,  and 
he  was  the  firil  alfo  who  defcribed  the  Forceps, 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Fdinhurgh  Medical 
Elfays. 

In  the  year  1734  Dr.  Hody  publiflied  a 
Collection  of  Cafes  in  Midwifery,”  written 
. by  Mr.  William  ' Giffard,  Thefe  cafes,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number,  feem  to 
be  written  with  great  fidelity ; and  as  they 
occurred  in  his  own  practice,  they  were  leflbns 
of  conduct  which  was  to  be  purfued  in  fimilar 
cafes,  and  may  now  be  confidered  as  examples 
of  the  Itate  of  praCtice  at  that  time.  Giffard 
alfo  gave  a plate  reprefenting  the  Forceps,  and 
was  I believe,  among  the  firlt  who  afierted, 
that  the  placenta  might  be  attached  over  the 
os  uteri. 

The  Midwife  rightly  inItruCted”  was  pub- 
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lifhed  in  the  year  1736  by  Thomas  Dawke;  and 
the  Midwife’s  companion”  by  Henry  Bracken, 
in  the  following  year,  with  feveral  other  things 
equally  unimportant. 

About  this  time  lived  Richard  Mannlngham, 
who  quitted  the  profeffion  of  Pharmacy,  and 
applied  himfelf  with  great  alliduity  to  the 
pradice  of  Midwifery.  In  a controverfial 
pamphlet,  publifhed  in  the  year  1730,  he  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  knighted.  In  the 
year  1739  he  eftablilhed  a ward,  or  fmall  hof- 
pital,  in  the  parochial  Infirmary  of  St  James, 
Wejimmfter,  for  the  reception  of  parturient 
women  only,  which  was  the  firft  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  Brittjh  dominions.  At  this  w^ard, 
which  was  fapported  by  public  fubfcriptlon,  he 
gave  lectures,  and  the  ftudents  had  opportuni- 
ties of  being  qualified  for  practice.  He  publifh- 
ed a Compendium  Artis  ohjietrlca,''  a “ Trea~ 
tlfc  OH  the  Fehrlcula,'^  on  the  Ufe  and  Abufc 
of  Phyfic,”  “ Aphorlfmata  MedtcaC  and  many 
other  effays,  relating  chiefly  to  the  praflice  of 
Midwifery.  Sir  Richard  Mannlngham  was  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  information,  emi- 
nent and  fuccefsful  in  pra(^ice,  and  very  hu- 
mane in  the  exerclfe  of  his  art.  He  died  about 
the  year  1 730.  Before  that  time  there  had  alfo 
been  publifhed  a tranflation  of  Helfter  s Surgery, 
and  this,  containing  not  only  a general  outline 
of  midwifery,  but  many  excellent  practical 
obfervations,  mufl  have  been  a fource  of  great 
VoL.I.  d benefit 
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benefit  in  a country  not  then  overftocked  with 
information. 

Sir  Fielding  Oiilde  of  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1741,  publiflied  a Treatife  of  Midwifery,”  the 
moil;  interefting  parts  of  which  are  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  continuance  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
uterus  during  pregnancy,  and  his  defeription  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  a child  pafles 
through  the/^/‘i;/j  at  the  time  of  birth;  the  truth 
of  which  obfervations  has  fmee  been  fully  proved 
and  acknowledged. 

Having  taken  this  fhort  and  imperfect  view 
of  the  progrefs  of  Midwifery  in  this  country, 
from  1540  to  the  year  1740,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  conclude,  or  this  preface  would  be  carried 
to  an  inadmiffible  length.  The  Englijk  might 
then  be  faid  not  only  to  have  purfued,  but  to 
have  been  in  full  pofielTion  of  the  fubjed:;  all 
the  books  written  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries being  tranflated,  public  ledures  given,  and 
an  hofpital  eftablifhed  for  the  farther  improve- 
ment of  the  art,  which  w^as  taught  by  men  of 
ability  and  eminence  in  pradice.  As  all  the 
books  and  papers  printed  fince  that  time  may 
be  readily  procured,  every  gentleman  has  an 
opportunity  of  forming  his  own  opinion  of 
their  refpedive  merits  without  any  laborious 
refearch.  But  the  College  of  Phyficians  having 
been  pleafed,  in  the  year  1783,  to  form  a rank, 
in  which  thofe  who  dedicate  themfelves  to  the 
pradice  of  Midwifery  Ihould  be  placed,  I truft 
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that  future  accounts  will  be  more  appolitc 
and  correal ; and  that  this  meafure  adopted  by 
the  College  will  promote  the  public  benefit, 
by  confining  the  induftry  and  abilities  of  one 
clafs  of  men  to  this  branch  of  the  profeffion. 
It  is  my  earneft  wilh,  to  fupport  their  views 
in  this  wile  and  benevolent  arrangement,  as  the 
fruits  of  which,  I do  entreat  Docflor  Thomas 
Gi/borne,  Prefidentof  the  College  ofPhyficians, 
not  lefs  dignified  by  his  learning,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  liberality  of  his  principles  and  con- 
duct, than  by  his  rank  in  the  profeffion,  to 
accept  thefe  two  volumes,  dedicated,  with  all 
refpeft,  by 


his  mofi:  obedient 

and  obliged  lervant. 


THO.  DENMAN. 


London,  February  22,  1804. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  PELVIS. 

I 

The  anatomical  and  phyfiologlcal  knowledge 
of  all  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition  is  in- 
dilpenfably  necelTary  for  thofe,  who  m'ean  to 
excel  in  the  pradlice  of  midwifery ; even  that 
of  the  whole  body  may,  on  various  occaflons, 
be  employed  with  advantage.  In  the  invcRi- 
gation  of  every  fubjed;  there  mull  however  be 
fome  point  of  commencement,  and,  as  there 
is  much  ufe  and  propriety  in  the  method  hi- 
therto purfued  by  fyftematic  writers,  I lhall 
follow  their  example,  and  give,  in  the  firft 
place,  a defeription  of  the  fituation,  ftrudlure, 
connexion,  ufe,  and  difeafes  of  thefe  parts; 
beginning  with  the  pelvis,  which  is  of  great 
importance,  on  account  of  the  diredl  influence 
which  it  has  upon  labours,  and  bccaule  it  may 
be  efteemed  the  foundation  on  which  all  the 
VoL.  I.  B other 
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other  parts  are  fuflained.  But  this  is  only  in- 
tended fo  far  as  may  be  requifite  for  the  ftudy 
and  practice  of  midwifery. 

The  term  pelvis  has  been  indifcriminately 
given  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  to  the  bones  which  form  the 
cavity ; but  it  appears  more  eligible  to  confine 
the  term  to  the  bones,  and  to  call  the  fpace 
between  them  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

The  pelvis  in  the  adult  flate  is  corapofed  of 
four  bones : the  facrum,  the  os  coccygis,  and  the 
oJ[a  inmminata. 

The  facnm  is  fituated  at  the  pofterlor  and 
inferior  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
ferves  as  a bafis  for  the  fupport  of  the  fplne, 
of  which  it  is  an  imperfed;  continuation.  Tts 
figure  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,,  wdth  the 
fiiortefl  fide  placed  upwards.  7Te  anterior 
furfacc  is  fmooth  and  flat,  and  has  a confider- 
ablc  degree  of  inflection  or  curvature,  called  the 
hollow  of  the  facriim,  b'y  which  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  is  much  enlarged.  The  poflcrior  fur- 
face  is  convex  and  uneven,  and  to  it  fbme  of 
the  raufcles  of  the  fpine  and  thigh  are  attached. 

In  the  infantile  ftate,  the  facnm  is  compofed 
of  five,  and  in  fbme  fubjcCls  of  fix  bones,  called 
falfe  vertebra,  cemented  together  by  interven- 
ing cartilages,  which  in  the  adult  become  bone; 
Icaviiifi!:  little  ridsres  or  lines  on  the  anterior  fur- 
face,  indicating  the  parts  where  they  had  been 
feparate.  Thefe  bones  diminlfli  in  their  fizc  as 
they  defeend,  fo  that  the  lowcfl,  which  makes 
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the  point  of  the  facrum,  fcarcely  maintains  the 
charadler  of  one  ot  the  vertebra. 

The  articulation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fa^ 
crum  with  the  laft  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  is 
fimllar  to  that  of  the  vertebra  with  each  other ; 
but  by  the  manner  in  which  the  facrum  and 
vertebra  are  joined,  the  latter  inclining  over 
the  former,  an  obtufe  angle  is  made,  called  the 
great  angle  of  the  facrum.  In  children  edu- 
cated with  more  regard  to  a falfe  idea  of 
beauty  than  to  the  acquifition  of  ftrength,  this 
angle  is  fometimes  To  great  as  to  require^  me- 
chanical fupport. 

Through  the  facrum  there  is  a canal  for  the 
refidence  and  fecurity  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla  fptnalts ; but  the  pofterior  part  of  the  ca- 
nal is  incomplete  below  the  third  bone,  a ftrong 
ligamentous  fubflance  fupplying  the  place  of 
bone.  That  part  of  the  medulla  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  facrum  is  called  the  cauda  equhia. 

' On  the  anterior  part  of  the  facrum  there  are 
four  pair  of  holes  or  perforations,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  bones  of  which  the 
facrum  was  originally  compofed,  through  which 
large  nerves  pafs  for  the  ufe  of  the  parts  con- 
tained in  the  pelvis  and  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties. On  the  pofterior  part  of  the  facrum  there 
is  an  equal  number  of  perforations  difpofed  in  ' 
the  fame  longitudinal  order ; but  they  are  lefs 
than  thofe  on  the  anterior  part,  and  covered  by 
membranes,  which  allow  fmall  nerves  to  pals 
through  them. 
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' The  facrum  is  of  a very  cellular  texture,  artd 

is  fald  to  be  lighter  than  any  other  human  bone 
of  equal  magnitude. 

The  lateral  parts  of  the  facrum  form  a broad 
unequal  furface,  by  which  it  is  connedled  with 
intervening  ligament  and  cartilage  to  another 
uneven  furface  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the  ojja 
hinomhiata.  The  inequalities  of  thefe  furfaces  ' 
receiving  and  being  received  by  each  other, 
contribute  very  much  to  the  firmnefs  of  the 
union  of  thofe  bones.  An  anchylofs  is  not  un- 
frequently  formed  between  the  facrum  and  ojja 
mno77ihiata ; and  fometimes  in  confequcnce  of 
their  reparation  an  imperfecl  joint,  which  very 
much  weakens  that  part,  and  impairs  the  man- 
ner of  walking  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

To  the  inferior  extremity  or  point  of  the  fa^ 
crum,  is  fubjoined  the  os  coccygls,  which  has  by 
fome  writers  been  confidered  as  a diftind:  bone, 
and  by  others  as  an  appendage  to  the  facrum  ,* 
and  thefe  form,  by  the  manner  of  their  union, 
an  obtufe  angle,  called  the  little  angle  of  the 
facrum.  In  infancy  the  os  coa>ygts  is  cartilagi- 
nous, but  in  adult  age  it  is  compofed  of  three, 
or  more  frequently  of  four  bones,  conneded 
by  intermediate  cartilages,  the  uppermofl  of 
which  is  fomcw'hat  broader  than  the  lowed  part 
of  the  facrum.  In  fome  fubjeds  thefe  bones 
coalefce  and  form  a fmgle  bone  ; and  in  others 
an  anchylofs  is  formed  between  the  facrum  and 
os  coccygts ; in  confcquence  of  which  the  latter 
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IS  fliortened  and  turned  inwards,  fo  as  to  ob- 
ftru^l  in  fomc  degree  the  head  of  the  child  in  its 
paifage  through  the pe/vis.  But  the  impediment 
thereby  occahoned  at  the  time  of  labour  may  be 
overcome  by  the  force  with  which  the  head  of 
the  child  is  propelled,  and  the  os  coccygu  again 
feparated  from  the  facrum  wjth  a noife  loud 
- enough  to  be  diftindily  heard,  of  which  I have 
known  more  than  one  inftance.  In  general 
however,  betwxen  the  bones  of  which  the  os 
coccygis  is  compofed,  fome  regreffive  motion  is 
preferved ; and  that  which  is  produced  between 
the  facrum  and  os  coccygh,  when  the  latter  is 
prelTed  by  the  head  of  a child  palling  through, 
the  pelvisy  occalions  a confiderable  temporary 
enlargement  of  the  inferior  aperture  of  the. 
pelvis'^.  The  infertion  of  the  cocCygcel  mufcles, 
of  a part  of  the  levatores  ant,  and  of  portions  or 
flips  of  the  facrofciatic  ligaments  into  the  fldes 
of  the  or  coccygis  keeps  it  Heady,  and  prevents 
any  lateral  motion. 

The  ojja  innominaia  are  the  broad  large  bones 
which  form  the  fore  part  and  fides  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  the  ab- 
domen. In  children  each  of  thefe  bones  is  com- 
pofed of  three ; and,  though  they  afterwards 
become  one,  the  lines  of  original  diftindtion 

* Os  coccygis  adco  extrorfum  fape  vertitw,  ui  iniegros  deinde 
mnos  conquer antur  de  dolor e,  in  par tibUs  bis  rejiduo. 

Ruyfch,  Adverf.  Dec.  '2. 

B 3 may 
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may  be  obferved  at  the  acetalmluniy  or  fockefe, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 
While  the  bones  are  diftind:  they  have  peculiar 
names,  the  lliiim,  the  tfchhm,  and  pubis y which 
names  it  is  necelTary  to  retain  in  the  adult  ftate, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  deferibe  with  more  ac- 
curacy each  individual  bone,  or  allude  to  it  in 
the  defeription  of  the  adjoining  parts  and  on 
many  other  occafions. 

The  ilium  is  the  largeft  and  uppermoft  of  the 
bones  which  form  the  0^  conftituting 

what,  in  a defeription  of  the  external  furfacc 
of  the  body,  would  be  called  the  hip.  It  is 
flat,  broad,  unequally  convex  and  concave  ; in 
fome  parts  round,  and  in  others  of  an  irregular 
fquare  figure.  It  is  divided  by  anatomlfts  into 
the  crifta,  hajis,  anterior  and  pofterior  edge,  and 
the  two  fides  external  and  internal. 

The  upper  part,  which  has  a thick  arched 
border,  is  called  the  crifta.  The  anterior  and 
middle  part  of  it  is  convex  outwardly,  and  the 
pofterior  fomewhat  convex  Inwardly.  The 
crifta  has  originally  on  its  verge  an  epipliyjisy  of 
which  there  are  often  marks  to  an  advanced  age. 

The  hafts  or  inferior  part  of  the  ilhwt  is  thick 
and  narrow.  It  forms  anteriorly  a portion  of 
the  acetahulumy  or  focket,  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  thigh  bone ; and  pofteriorly  a 
large  fhare  of  the  circumference  of  the  ifchiatic 
Jhius,  which  is  completed  by  the  ifehium  and 
facrofciatic  ligaments. 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  ilium  has  two  emi- 
nences. 
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tiences,’  called  fpines,  diftinguiihed  as  faperior 
and  inferior,  between  which  there  is  an  exca- 
vation or  notch,  and  another  below  the  inferior 
fj)ine. 

The  pofterior  edge  is  fliorter  and^  thicker 
than  the  anterior,  and  terminates  with  two 
protuberances  or  fpines,  between  which  there 
is  alfo  an  excavation. 

The  external  fide  of  the  ilium  is  convex  on 
the  fore,  and  concave  on  the  back  part.  The 
internal  lide  is  irregularly  concave  ; and  upon 
that  furface  which  is  conned:ed  with  the  fa- 
crum  there  are  feveral  irregularities.  From  the 
upper  part  of  this  furface  there  runs  a promi^ 
nent  line,  which  forms  a margin,  defining  the 
upper  aperture  of  pelvis. 

The  tfehium  forms  the  lowefl  portion  of  the 
ofa  hmomhiata.  Its  parts  are  deferibed  under 
the  names  ^of  body,  tuberofity,  or  obtufe  pro- 
cefs,  2ii\dL  ramus ^ 

The  body  of  the  ifchtim  forms  the  loweft 
and  largcft  part  of  the  acetabulum,  and  fends 
out  a fmall  apophyfs,  which  projects  back- 
wards and  inwards,  and  is  called  the  fpine  or 
fpinous  procefs  of  the  ifchium. 

The  tuberofity  or  obtufe  procefs  of  the  ifchium 
is  very  thick  and  uneven,  and  is  turned  down- 
wards. As  it  is  the  part  on  which  the  body 
refts  when  we  fit,  it  hath  alfo  been  called  os 
fedentarium.  The  convex  portion  w^as  originally 
an  epiphyfs ; and,  from  the  remains  of  the  ten- 
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dons  and  ligaments  which  were  affixed  to  it, 
lias,  in  the  freffi  fubjed:,  a cartilaginous  ap- 
pearance." 

The  ramus  is  a flat  thin  procefs  or  apophyjts, 
proceeding  from  the  curvature  of  the  tubero- 
fity,  afccnding  and  joining  to  a fimilar  but 
fliorter  procefs,  which  fprings  from  the  ante- 
rior and  inferior  part  of  the  ojja  puhls.  The 
ramus  of  the  tjchium,  aided  by  this  fliort  pro- 
cefs, forms  a large  part  of  the  outline  of  that 
opening  called  the  foramen  magmim  tfclui.  This 
opening,  in  the  recent  fubjecl,  is  filled  up  by  a 
ftrong  ligamentous  membrane,  which  gives 
rife  to  the  external  and  internal  mufclcs  called 
ohtnratores. 

The  ojfa  puhis  contribute  the  fmalleft  ffiare 
towards  the  formation  of  the  oJfa  innominata. 
Each  of  them  has  been  defcrlbed  in  three  parts, 
the  body,  the  angle,  and  the  ramus. 

The  body  is  that  part  which  is  placed  tranf- 
verfely  before  the  anterior  part  of  the  lliumj  to 
which  it  is  united,  forming  by  this  union  the 
oblique  eminence,  which  diflinguilhes  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  pehis  thefe  two  portions  of 
the  f/a  mnommata.  The  body  of  the  puh'is 
contributes  alfo  to  the  formation  of  the  ace- 
tahuhim.  The  upper  edge  has  on  its  inner 
part  an  oblique  ridge,  which  is  called  the  ertftay 
and  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  tVium  be- 
forementioned,  as  defining  the  margin  of  the 
pelvis* 
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' The  anterior  part  of  the  puhls  is  called  the 
angle,  and  conftitutes  that  furfaee,  which, 
being  joined  to  the  oppofite  bone,  forms  the 
JymphyJis  of  the  ojja'pihis,  and  in  common  lan- 
guage goes  by  the  name  of  the bone.  This, 
part  of  the  bone  is  flat  and  thin.  The  ojja  puhh 
connected  together  form  on  the  external  or  infe- 
rior fide  an  unequal  concavity  ; but  on  the  inter- 
nal or  fuperior  furfaee  they  are  pretty  equally 
convex,  and  both  the  edges  have  a fmall  degree 
of'flexure  outwards. 

The  ramus  is  a flat,  thin,  fliort  apopliyjis, 
which,  running  obliquely  downwards,  unites 
with  that  of  the  ijchhm.  The  two  rami  of  the 
ifclita  and  of  the  oJJa  pubis  form  on  the  interior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis  an  arch,  which 
is  ufually  called  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  This 
arch  is  much  larger  in  women  than  in  men; 
which  circumftance  is  favourable  to  the  emer- 
gence of  the  head  of  the  child  at  the  time  of 
birth,  and  conftitutes  the  moft  diftinguifhing 
mark  between  the  male  and  female  pelvis. 

SECTION  II. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  in  a 
dried  or  feparate  flate,  is  not  very  evident. 
But  we  may  confider  the  previous  intelligence 
of  this  and  fome  other  parts  of  our  fubjed  as 
effentially  ufeful  and  neceflary,  becaufc  it  com- 
. prehends 
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prebends  the  rudiments  of  a more  perfect  know- 
ledge than  can  be  other  wife  acquired;  we  fhall 
therefore  proceed  to  examine  the  manner,  in 
which  thefe  bones  are  conned;ed. 

To  the  two' lateral  furfaces  of  the  facrurn  arc 
joined  the  pofterior  furfaces  of  the  ojpi  innomU 
naiay  and  thefe  are  covered  with  a thin  inter- 
vening cartilage,  or  ligamentous  cartilage  ; the 
inequalities,  as  was  before  obferved,  contri- 
buting very  much  to  the  firmnefs  of  the  junc-  ‘ 
tion.  The  oJJ'a  mnominata  are  alfo  Joined  at  the 
anterior  part  by 'a  thin  cartilage,  which  covers 
the  fcabrous  end  of  each  bone,  and  the  /pace 
between  them  is  filled  up  with  a ligamentous 
fubffcancc.  This  connexion  is  called  the  fym^ 
phyjts  of  the  oJJ'a  piihls. 

Within  the  circuit  of  the  pelvis  the  perlof- 
teum  is  thickened  at  the  parts  wdiere  thefo/fa  tn^ 
mmlnaia  are  joined  to  the  facrurn,  and  at  the 
fymphyfs  of  the  o[fa  pubis.  The Jyffiphyfis  has 
alfo  been  deferibed  as  connc(5led  by  a thin  tranf- 
verfe  ligament,  or  by  ligaments  which  form 
what  may  be  corifidercd  as  a caplular  ligament, 
adhering  to  the  part  which  it  enclofeth;  and  to 
which  it  glveth  the  principal  ftrength.  Greater 
" ftabillty  could  not  be  procured  by  any  internal 
mode  of  union,  without  a diminution  of  the 
cavity  of  pelvis^. 

* See  a fliort  but  very  precife  account  of  the  connexion 
of  the  bones  of  the  pchh  by  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

1 Medical  Ohffn/atlons  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  II. 

But 
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But  on  the  external  parts  of  the  pelvis y where 
the  union  of  the  bones  could  be  more  firmly 
eftablifhed  by  a ligament,  there  is  no  point 
where  one  is  omitted ; even  the  tendons  of  the 
mufcles  inferted  into  the  projeding  parts  of  the 
bones,  though  particularly  defigned  for  other 
purpofes,  eventually  contribute  to  the  Ibrength 
of  the  pelvis. 

From  the  pofterior  edges  of  thofe  furfaces  of 
the  ojfa  innominaxa  which  are  joined  to  the  fa- 
criim,  flrong  ligaments  pafs,  which  bind  thefe 
bones  firmly  together ; and  all  that  unequal 
fpace  behind  them  is  filled  up  with  fmall 
mufcles,  or  the  fmall  parts  of  large  mufcles,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  give  in  the  frefh  fubjed;, 
when  covered  by  their  tendinous  expanfion,  a 
furface  almoft  fmooth. 

From  the  obtufe  proceffes  of  the  tfchla  flrong 
ligaments  arife,  which,  expanding,  pafs  to  the 
pofterior  edges  and  apophyfes  of  the  facrum,  de- 
taching in. their  paffage  fmall  portions  to  the  os 
coccygts.  Thefe  ligaments  are  called  the  broad 
or  external  facrofciatic.  From  the  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  Ifchla  ligaments  arife,  which, 
crofling  and  adhering  to  the  ligaments  before 
deferibed,  pafs  to  the  inferior  and  inner  edge  of 
the  facrum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  os  coccygts, 
fending  flips  or  fmall  portions  to  the  edges  of 
this  bone  throughout  its  extent.  Thefe  arc 
called  the  internal  facrofciatic  ligaments. 
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SECTION  III. 

By  the  knowledge  of  the  parts  where,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
are  connected  together,  we  are  enabled  to  ex- 
plain many  uneafy  fenfations  which  women 
have,  and  many  infirmities  to  which  they  are 
liable  at  the  time  of  pregnancy  and  after  their 
delivery. 

It  was^for  many  centuries  a received  opinion, 
that  thefe  bones,  though  joined  together  in 
fuch  a manner  as  fcarcely  to  afford  any  fufpi- 
cion  of  a feparation,  were  always  feparated  at 
the  time  of  parturition;  or  that  there  was  a 
difpofition  to  feparate,  and  an  actual  feparation, 
if  the  neceflity  of  any  particular  cafe  required 
that  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
which  was  confequent  to  it.  The  degree  oi 
feparation  was  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  proportionate 
to  fuch  necefiity ; and  if  it  did  not  take  place, 
or  not  in  fuch  a degree  as  was  required,  dif- 
tendins  inftruments  were  contrived  and  ufed 
to  produce  or  increafe  it : and  upon  the  fame 
principle  the  fedion  of  the  JyntphyJjs  of  the  ojfa 
pubis,  of  which  we  fliall  hereafter  fpeak,  hath 
been  lately  recommended.  This  opinion  ought 
probably  to  be  affigned  as  one  rcafon  for  the 
fuperficial  notice  taken  by  the  early  writers  in  > 
midwifery,  of  thofe  difficulties  which  arc  fomc- 

times 
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times  found  to  occur  at  the  time  of  parturition 
from  the  fmallnefs  or  deformity  of  the  pelvis*. 
To  this  may  alfo  be  referred  much  of  the  po- 
pular treatment  of  women  in  child-bed,  and 
many  popular  expreffions  in  ufe  at  the  prefent 
time.  But  this  opinion  hath  been  contro- 
verted by  many  writers,  who  affert,  that  there 
is  neither  a feparation  nor  a difpofition  to  le- 
parate ; but  that  when  cither  of  them  does  hap- 
pen, they  are  not  to  be  efteemed  as  common 
effeds  attendant  on  the  parturient  ftate,  but-  as 
difeafes  of  the  connc6ling  parts  f.  The  dis- 
putants on  each  fide  have  appealed  to  prefump- 
tive  arguments,  and  to  fadfs  proved  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  have  died 
in  child-bed,  in  juftification  of  their  Several 
opinions.  But,  not  with  {landing  all  that  has 

* Edoclus  alTero,  offa  pubis  fepe  ab  invicein  in  partu 
laxari,  emoHito  eorum  cartilaginolb  connexu,  totamque, 
bypogaftrii  regioncm,  ad  niiraculum  ufque,  ampliari ; non 
quidem  ab  aquofe  fubftantiae  profufione;  fed  fua  fponte,  ut 
f'rudlus  inaturi  excludendis  fuis  feminibus  folent  hifccre. 

Harv.  Exercitat.  Iviii. 

In  partu  dlfficili  et  laboriofo  ofTa  ifehii  aliquantulum  a fc 
invicein  dehifeunt.  Ruyfeb.  Adv.  Dec.  2. 

t Les  uns  et  Ics  autres  difent,  qui  ces  os  que  fe  feparent 
ainfi  a Theure  de  I’accouchement,  y ont  etc  difpefez  peu  a 
peu  auparavant,  par  des  humiditez  giaireufes  qui  f’ecoulent 
des  environs^de  la  matrice,  lefquelles  amoHiffent  pour  lors  Ic 
cartilage  qui  les  joint  fennement,  en  d’autres  temps.  Mais 
ces  deux  opinions  font  aufii  eloignees  de  la  verite  que  de  la 
raifon. 


✓ 


Mauriceauy  tom,  I,  livr,  2,  cap.  i. 

^ been 
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been  faid  upon  the  fubjec^l,  I know  not  that 
we  are  authorifed  by  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
fent  time  to  iky,  that  a reparation,  or  a difpo- 
fition  to  feparate,  prevails  univerfally  at  the 
latter  part  of  pregnancy,  or  at  the  time  of  la- 
boiur ; yet  that  thefe  effed:s  are  often,  if 'not 
generally,  produced,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  pain  and  weaknefs  fo  often  mentioned  and 

' complained  of,  at  the  parts  where  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  are  joined  to  each  other,  before  and 
after  delivery.  In  fbme  cafes  pregnant  women 
are  alfo  fenfible  of  a motion  at  the  junblion  of 
the  bones,  efpecially  at  the  fymphyjis  of  the  ojja 
puhls,  and  the  noife  which  occafionally  accom- 
panies this  motion,  may  be  frequently  heard  by 
an  attentive  bv-ftandcr. 

' A ftrong  prefumptive  argument  in  favour  of 
the  reparation  of  the  bones  has  been  drawn 
\ from  quadrupeds.  In  thefe  the  ligaments 
which  pafs  from  the  obtufe  procefTes  of  the 
IJchia  to  the  facrum,  on  which  the  firmnefs  of 
the  junblion  of  the  bones  very  much  depends, 
and  which  at  all  other  times  refill  any  impref- 
fion  attempted  to  be  made  upon  them,  are  for 
fcvcral  days  previous  to  parturition  gradually 
deprived  of  their  flrength,  and  the  animal 
walks  in  fuch  a manner  as  would  incline  us  to 
believe  could  only  be  produced  by  a reparation 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Now  it  is  not  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  a circamflance  w^hich 
generally  takes  place  in  one  clafs  of  viviparous 
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animals  fliould  never  occur  in  another,  efpe- 
clally  in  a matter  in  which  there  is  no  efl'en- 
tial  difference. 

We  may,  however,  leave  the  queflion  to  be 
completely  fettled  by  future  obfervations.  To 
infill  that  either  of  the  changes  occurs  in  every 
cafe,  or  that  they  never  occur,  feems  an  at- 
tempt to  fupport  opinions  repugnant  to  daily 
experience.  For  no  perfon,  who  has  been 
converfant  in  the  diffedlion  of  women  who  have 
died  in  childbed,  can  have  wanted  opportuni- 
ties of  feeing  every  intermediate  flatc  of  thefe 
parts ; from  a feparation  in  which  the  furfaces 
of  the  bones  were  completely  loofened,  and  at 
a confiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  to  that 
in  which  there  w^as  not  thedeafl  difpofition  to 
feparate. 

It  then  appears  that  the  degrees  of  feparation 
at  the  jun<ftions  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  to 
each  other  may  be  very  different ; and  that^  . 
when  it  takes  place  beyond  a certain  degree,, 
it  is  to  be  confidered  as  morbid.  Several  calcs 
of  this  kind,  which  have  occurred  in  my  own 
practice,  and  a great  number  for  which  I have 
been  confultcd,  have  laid  me  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  confidering  this  fubjedl  wdth  the  mofl: 
ferious  attention,  and  I prefume  that  it  may  be 
produced  by  two  caufes ; firft,  a fpontaneous 
difpofition  of  the  conneding  parts ; fecondly, 
the  violence  with  w'hich  the  head  of  the  child 

may 
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may  be  protruded  through  the  pelvis'^.  Of  a 
fcparation  from  each  of  thefe  caufes  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  give  an  example  to  prove  the 
and  to  fhow  its  confequences. 

CASE  I. 

A YOUNG  lady  of  a healthy  conftitutlon,  and 
lively  difpofition,  who  was  married  in  the 
twenty-firft  year  of  her  age,  was,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1774,  delivered  of  her  third  child, 
which  was  unufually  large,  after  a very  fevere 
and  tedious  labour.  For  feveral  days  before 
her  delivery  fhc  was  rendered  unable  to  walk 
without  affiflance,  by  pain  and  weaknefs  in 
her  loins.  Her  recovery  was  favourable  and  un- 
interrupted, except  that  for  feveral  fucceeding 
weeks  flie  was  incapable  of  ftanding  upright,  or 
putting  one  foot  before  the  other  ; the  attempt 
to  do  cither  being  attended  with  pain,  and  a 
fenfe  of  loofenefs  or  jarring,  both  at  the  parts 
where  the  ojja  innomhiaia  arc  joined  to  the  fa- 
criim  and  at  the  fympliyfis  of  the  ojj'a piihis.  By 
the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  and  means  as  contri- 
buted to  flrengthcn  her  conftitution,  llie  foon 

* In  tlie  484th  number  of  the  Philofophical  TranfacStlons 
there  is  an  account  of  the  feparation  of  the  fymphyjis  pubis 
to  the  diftance  of  four  inches,  occafioned  by  the  fudden 
ftarting  of  the  horfe  when  the  gentleman  was  riding. 
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became  able  to  walk,  and,  in  a few  months, 
was  perfedlly  well. 

Having  before  feen  a cafe  of  the  fame  kind, 
I fufpcded,  that  thefe- complaints  were  occa- 
fioned  by  the  wcaknefs  of  the  connexion  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis ; and,  imputing  this  wxak- 
nefs  to  too  frequent  parturition,  flie  w^as  ad- 
vifed  to  fuckle  her  child  a longer  time.  She 
accordingly  continued  a nurfe  fifteen  months. 

After  weaning  her  child  flie  foon  conceived 
again  ; and  when  the  time  of  her  confinement 
.drew  near,  the  complaints  w^hich  flie  had  in 
her  former  pregnancy  were  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  flie  could  neither  walk  nor  fland ; 
and,  for  three  weeks  before  her  delivery  there 
was  reafonto  fufpeeft,  that  the  bones  of  x\\^peU^ 
vis  were  fcparatlng. 

July  7,  1777,  Ihe  was  delivered  of  her  fourth 
child.  At  the  time  of  her  labour  flie  had  fre- 
quent faintings,  great  marks  of  dilfurbance  and 
irritability,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  move 
her  inferior  extremities. 

A few  days  after  her  delivery  fhe  had  a fever, 
which  terminated  in  an  abfeefs  in  one  of  her 
brcalls.  By  this,  which  w'as  very  painful  and 
diftreffing,  fhe  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  near 
feven  weeks.  At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  flie 
could  w'alk  with  crutches,  wdien  flie  was  fent 
into  the  country,  from  which  llie  received  much 
benefit ; as  fhe  believed  flie  likewife  did  by 
drinking  half  a pint  of  a ftrong  infufion  of  malt 
. VoL.  I.  C twice 
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twice  every  day.  In  about  five  months  fhc  was 
able  to  walk  without  affillancc,  though  fhe 
w'as  fometimes  fenfible  of  the  motion  of  the 
bones,  which  feem  never  to  have  been  per- 
fedlly  united. 

About  Chriftmas  fhe  was  again  pregnant; 
and  in  July  1778,  being  indifpofed  to  move, 
as  file  imagined  by  the  fudden  and  uncommon 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  pain  and  weaknefs  in 
her  back  returned,  and  fhe  could  not  walk  any 
more  without  aflTiftance  to  the  time  of  her 
labour,  which  canaeon  O^ober  the  i ith.  On 
the  13th  fhe  was  delivered  of  a very  fine  child. 
Her  labour,  which  was  unufually  fevere  and 
alarming,  was  made  infinitely  more  fatiguing 
by  her  inability  to  move,  all  power  of  fup- 
porting  herfelf  being  w'holly  lofl,  and  every  ne- 
celTary  change  of  pofitloii,  though  fhe  was  in 
bed,  being  made  by  her  affiftants. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  her  delivery  flie  was 
fclzed  with  a fever,  w^hich  was  foon  removed, 
but  her  fituation  remained  really  deplorable. 
The  pain  at  the  jun<fllon  of  the  bones  conti- 
nued ; fhe  had  no  command  of  her  inferior  ex- 
tremities ; and  when  fhe  was  moved,  the  pain, 
w^hich  fhe  deferibed  as  the  cramp,  became  ex- 
cruciating, as  if  fhe  was  tearing  afunder.  Her 
ftomach  was  at  all  times  much  difiurbed,  but, 
when  fhe  had  the  pain  in  an  increafed  degree,  a 
vomiting,  or  opprcfiive  naufea,  or  hiccough 
was  brought  on.  • The  pain  alfb  produced 
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ftrange  Sympathies  in  various  parts,  as  a very 
teafing  cough,  a conftant  Sneezing,  a SenSe  of 
weight  in  her  eye-lids,  which  flie  could  not 
keep  open,  though  Ihe  was  not  fleepy,  noiSe  in 
the  bowels,  and  many  other  nervous  afSec^fions. 
When,  therefore,  the  pain  was  violent,  fhe  had 
recourSc  to  opiates,  which  die  took  discretion- 
ally,  and  the  pain  being  quieted  the  fympathies 
Soon  ceaSed. 

I • 

At  the  requed:  of  my  patient  I explained 
upon  a Ikeleton  the  opinion  entertained  of  her 
complaints  ; and,  when  I pointed  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  parts  were  SuppoSed  to  be  af- 
Sedlcd,  die  was  fully  perSuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  opinion. 

In  this  Situation  die  had  remained  for  Several 
months,  when  it  was  thought  expedient, 'that 
die  diould  be  raiSed/rom  her  bed,  and  make  an 
ctFort  to  dand  or  walk,  led  her  conditutlon 
diould  be  injured,  and  her  complaints  rendered 
w'orfe  by  the  habit  of  reding  So  long  in  an  in- 
active date.  Every  poSition  was  tried,  and 
every  contrivance  made,  which  had  a chance 
of  being  uSeful ; but  the  pow'cr  of  Supporting 
herSelf  was  totally  gone  ; the  motion  of  the 
bones  was  plainly  perceived  ; and  the  conSc- 
quences  of  every  trial  were  So  painful  and  un- 
comfortable, than  it  w as  not  judged  proper  to 
repeat  them,  but  to  wait  till,  by  time,  the 
connexion  of  the  bones  was  more  confirmed. 

About  fix  months  after  her  delivery  die  men- 

C 2 druated. 
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liruated,  which  flie  continued  to  do  at  irregular 
periods ; yet  though  much  benefit  was  ex- 
pelled from  this  circumltancc,  no  ^alteration 
was  produced  by  it  with  relpeft  to  her  coin- 

In  the  year  1779  fhe  was  removed,  upon  a 
couch  in  a boat,  to  Margate,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air  and  bathing  in  the  fea,  from  w hich  llie 
was  always  fenfible  of  receiving  advantage. 
There  flie  continued  to  rcfidc ; when  eight  years 
were  elapled  from  the  time  of  her  delivery,  fiie 
became  able  to  w^alk  without  crutches ; and, 
though  now  perfedlly  recovered,  her  amend- 
ment was  extremely  gradual 

CASE  II. 

AIany  years  ago  I attended  a young  w^oman 
of  a healthy  but  delicate  conftitution,  w'lio  w'as 
in  labour  of  her  firfl  child.  The  os  'Uteri  was 
fully  dilated,  the  membranes  broken,  and  the 
waters  difeharged,  before  I arrived  at  her  houfe. 

She  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  the 
pains  being  very  llrong,  the  head  of  the  child 
w^as  loon  prefied  upon  the  perhutum,  the  lace- 
ration of  which  I endeavoured  to  prevent  by 

* I have  lately  been  informed  of  two  other  cafes  of  the 
fame  kind,  in  one  of  which  the  procefs,  by  which  the  lame- 
nefswas  at  length  cured,  alfo  required  eight  years  for  its  com- 
pletion. 
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fopporting  it  in  the  ufual  manner;  but  the 
head  of  the  child  was  rapidly  forced  through 
the  external  parts  in  oppofition  to  the  refiftance 
which  I was  able  to  make. 

At  the  inftant  when  the  head  of  the  child 
was  expelled  I perceived  Ibmething  to  jar  under 
my  hand,  and  was  even  fenfiblc  of  a noife, 
which  led  me  to  furpeef,  that  the per’mat^m  w^as 
lacerated  by  the  fudden  cxpulfion  of  the  head, 
but  on  inquiry  this  w^as  found  to  be  perfectly 
fafe. 

After  a fliort  time  the  placnita,  being  fepa- 
rated  and  protruded  into  the  vagina,  was  ex- 
tracted without  hurry  or  violence.  The  unea- 
finefs  of  which  fhc  then  complained,  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  what  arc  called  after-pains,  did  not 
make  me  folicitous,  but  a few  drops  of  tlndiura 
opll  were  given  to  appeafe  it. 

On  the  following  days  llie,  complained  of 
more  than  ufual  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  which  fhc  did  not  accurately  deferibe; 
but  as  there  was  no  fymptom  of  fever,  and  the 
milk  was  duly  fecrcted,  no  particular  Inquiry 
was  made,  and  I prclumed  that  fhe  would  foon 
be  well. 

• On  the  fourth  day  after  her  delivery  fhe  was 
taken  out  of  bed,  but  could  not  fland  or  fit  in 
her  chair  on  account  of  the  pain  and  w-caknefs 
in  the  part  of  which  flie  originally  complained, 
and  which  I found  to  be  immediately  upon  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  ojfa  pubis. 

C 3 
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For  near  three  weeks  fhe  remained  in  the 
• fame  Hate,  pcrfedly  well  in  her  health,  and 
eafy  in  her  bed,  unlefs  when  flie  attempted  to 
turn  on  either  fide  ; but  when  die  was  removed 
from  her  bed  die  could  neither  dand  nor  make 
any  effort  to  walk  without  affiftance,  though 
file  could  fit  for  a few  minutes,  reding  her 
elbo  ws  upon  the  arm^  of  the  chair.  ^ 

The  continuance  of  a complaint  fo  very  un- 
common rendered  it  necedary  to  have  a-con- 
fultation^  and  a gentleman  of  great  experience 
and  ability  was  called  in.  After  a very  careful 
examination,  we  tound  the  internal  parts  in  the 
natural  lituation  and  free  from  difeafe;  thc/>e/7- 
n<zum  was  not  lacerated,  nor  was  there  the 
lead  appearance  of  injury  about  the  external 
parts.  ' But  it  was  judged  by  the  feat  of  the. 
pain,  by  her  inability  to  dand  or  walk,  except 
in  particular  attitudes  and  pofitlons,  that  the 
'fyfnphyjis  of  the  ojfa  piihis  had  given  way,  and 
was  wholly  feparated ; and  there  was  fcarce  a 
doubt,  but  that  the  feparatlon  had  taken  place 
when  the  bulk  of  the  head  of  the  child  was 
paffing  between  the  fplnous  proccdcs  of  the 
ijeluay  when  I was  fenfible  of  the  jarring  nolfc. 

The  opinion  of  the  feparatlon  was  chiefly 
founded  on  the  particular  attitudes'and  politions 
in  which  the  patient  fought  relief;  it  therefore 
feems  neceflary  to  defcrlbe  them  more  fully,  as 
they  were  very  remarkable. 

When  flie  endeavoured  to  dand  upright, 

w'hich 
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which  flie  could  do  better  on  one  foot  than 
both,  and  better  with  her  feet  clofe  than  at  a 
diftance,  together  with  the  pain  at  t\\c  fymphy- 
Jts,  fhe  had  a fenfe  of  extreme  weaknefs,  ac- 
companied wdth  a faintnefs.  When  Ibe  firft 
fat  down  in  her  chair,  refting  her  elbows  upon 
the  arms  of  the  chair,  the  complaints  became 
tolerable.  When  fhe  had  remained  a little  time 
in  this  pofition,  they  were  again  importunate; 
and  fhe  fupported  herfelf  with  her  hands  upon 
her  knees,  and  prefently  bent  forwards,  fo  as 
to  lean  her  elbows  upon  her  knees  ; this  por- 
tion becoming  irkfome’,  file  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  her  bed,  where  flie  was  immediately 
cafy.  When  fhe  firll  attempted  to  w’alk,  flie 
was  compelled  to  bend  forw’ards  in  fuch  a man- . 
neras  to  reft  her  hands  upon  her  knees,  making 
a ftraight  line  from  her  fhoulders  to  her  feet. 

The  explanation  of  her  cafe,  and  the  com- 
fort fhe  re‘ceived  from  the  alTurance  that  w'as 
given  of  her  recovery,  encouraged  her  to  bear 
her  confinement  and  the  prefent  inconveniences 
fhe  fuffered  with  compofure  ; yet  the  know- 
ledge wc  had  acquired,  prefuming  our  opinion 
to  be  true,  was  ufcful,  rather  by  teaching  us 
how  to  avoid  doing  mifchlef,  than  by  enabling 
us  to  render  any  adlual  fervice. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  wxeks,  whilft  flie 
was  in  a coach,  into  which  fhe  had  often  been 
lifted  for  the  benefit  of  air  and  cxercife,  fhe  had 
a difeharge,  which  Ihe  fuppofcd  to  be  menftru- 
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ous  ; and  though  it  had  ceafed  before  her  re- 
turn,  fhe  was  fenfible  of  immediate  ‘relief. 
From  that  time  fhe  mended  daily,  and  in  fx 
weeks  was  able  to  walk,  her  complaints  having 
gradually  left  her. 

She  had  afterwards  three  children,  with  all 
which  I attended  her.  Her  labours  were  eafy; 
and  neither  before  nor  after  her  delivery  had 
fhe  any  tendency  to  the  complaints  I have  been 
deferibing. 

The  difeharge  .whieh  preceded  her  recovery 
was  thought  to  be  menftruous  ; but  as  it  had 
ceafed  before  her  return,  and  gave  relief  to  a 
part  not  diredtly  affedled  by  menftruation,  it  is 
more  reafonablc  to  conclude,  that  it  was  from 
the  fyniphyjis\  and  of  whatever  kind  it  was, 
that  it  had  adled  as  an  extraneous  body,  pre- 
venting the  re-union  of  the  bones. 

Inftances  have  occurred,  though  they  are  . 
rare,  of  women  who,  after  labours,  have  fuf^ 
fered  much  pain  in  the  region  of  the  jacrum, 
and  have  loft  all  power  of  moving  their  inferior 
extremlticb ; and  the  inability  has  been  imputed 
to  fome  paralytic  affc(!:iion.  They  arc  faid 
to  be  hedrtdden,  which  deferibes  the  effed:, 
though  it  does  not  explain  the  caufc,  of  their 
difeafe.  As  thefe  patients  have,  after  a con- 
fine,ment  of  fevcral  months,  or  even  years,  been 
geiiCrally  reftored  to  the  ufe  ot  their  limbs,  it 
is  not  unreafonablc  to  think,  that  their  infirmity 
was  occafioned  by  a fcparatlon  of  the  bones, 

which 
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wliich  at  different  periods  after  the  accident, 
according  to  the  degree  of  feparation,  had  re- 
covered their  former  connexion  and  llrength. 


SECTION  IV. 

An  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  may  re-unite  when  they 
have  been  feparated  feems  neceffary,  as  the 
treatment  to  be  enjoined,  and  the  profped:  of 
fuccefs,  will  be  regulated  by  the  idea  we  en- 
tertain of  the  ftatc  of  the  parts  when  feparated. 

When  the  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  has  either  been  impaired  or  deftroyed,  it 
is  probable,  that  a confirmation  or  re-union 
takes  place  by  a reftoration  of  the  original  ' 
mode  ; by  a callus,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a fra(flured 
bone  : or  by  anchylofis. 

It  is  alfo  poffiblc  for  them  to  remain  in  a 
feparated  Ifatc  ; and  that  an  articulation  fhould 
be  formed  by  the  ends  of  each  bone,  at  the 
fymphy/is  of  the  ojfa  puhis,  and  at  the  jundlion 
of  the  ojj'a  innominata  with  the  facrum  ; of 
which,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Cline,  I have 
feen  an  inllance  in  the  dead  body,  and  have  had 
reafon  to  fufpecl  the  fame  accident  in  the 
living. 

In  all  the  lower  degrees  of  imperfedllon  in 
tlie  union  of  thefe  parts,  it  is  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  the  former  mode  is  rclforcd  foon 

• after 
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after  delivery ; for  the  complaints  which  wo- 
men make  of  pain  and  weaknefs  in  thefe  parts 
arc  almoft  always  relieved,  before  their  month  of 
confinement  is  concluded.  But,  fliould  they 
continue  a longer  time,  it  appears,  that  the 
greatefi:  benefit  will  be  derived  from  reft;  and  a 
horizontal  pofition,  which  will  leffen  the  pre- 
sent inconveniences,  and  favour  that  adlion  of 
the  parts  by  which  their  infirmity  mufl  be  re- 

But  if  the  complaint  be  in  an  increafed  de- 
gree, and  the  health  of  the  patient  like  wife  be 
affedted,  a longer  time  will  be  required  for  the 
recovery  of  the  part ; which  may  be  forwarded 
,by  fuch  means  as  invigorate  the  confliitution, 
fuch  applications  as  quicken  the  adtion  of  the 
parts,  or  by  mechanical  fupport. 

Should  the  injury  be  too  great  to  allow  of 
the  reftoration  of  the  original  mode  of  union, 
of  which  we  are  to  judge  by  the  confequent 
impotence  to  move,  a much  longer  tirrie  will 
be  required  for  the  formation  of  a callus,  if  that 
be  ever  done  but  as  a previous  flep  to  an  anchy^ 
loJtSy  which  has  been  obferved  by  anatomifls  to  . 
take  place  at  the  jundlion  of  the  offa  hinommaia 
with  the  facriim  not  unfrcquently,  but  never 
or  very  feldom  at  the  fy^JtphyJis  of  the  ojfa  puhis. 
Under  fuch  clrcumftanccs,  unlefs  by  an  amend- 
ment ot  the  general  health,  little  good  is  to  be 
cxpedled  from  medicine,  the  procefs  which 
the  parts  muft  undergo  being  an  operation  of 

the 
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the  coriftitutlon  which  it  will  not  be  in  our 
power  to  control.  In  the  hrll  cafe  related,  a 
variety  ot  applications  were  tried,  from  the  moft 
emollient  to  thofe  which  are  adive  and  ftimu- 
latiiiij; ; but  from  cold  bathing  only  did  the 
patient  receive  any  real  advantage.  She  was 
alfo  very  much  affifted  by  the  ufe  of  a fwath, 
or  broad  belt,  made  of  foft  leather,  quilted, 
and  buckled  with  fuch  fi mine fs  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  as  to  lefTcn,  if  not  prevent,  the 
niotion  of  the  bones  ; and  this  was  reftrained  in 
its  fituation  by  a bandage  pafl'ed  between  the 
legs,  from  the  hind  to  the  for«  part  of  the  belt. 
If  this  belt  be  made  with  a fpring,  it  may  be 
fixed  lower  over  the  Ula,  w'orn  tighter  and  with 
lefs  inconvenience. 

In  thj^t  unfortunate  fituation,  in  which  a 
joint  is  formed  between  the  feparated  furfaccs 
of  the  bones,  all  hopes  of  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  to  her  former  abilities  may  be  given  up. 
She  mufi:  for  the  reft  of  her  life  walk  imper- 
fedly,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  for  her 
relief  will  be,  by  the  ufe  of  a belt,  or  a fimilar 
contrivance,  to  fubftitute  as  much  artificial 
firmnefs  as  we  can,  for  the  natural  which  is  loft. 
In  the  cafe  in  which  I fu/peded  this  event  to 
have  happened,  the  life  of  the  patient  was  truly 
niiferable ; but  I prefume  that  fuch  very  rarely 
occur,  having  been  lately  informed  of  another 
perlbn,  who,  after  a confinement  of  more  than 
eight  years  to  her  bed,  in  confcquence  of  the 

feparation 
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fcparatlon  of  the  bones  at  the  time  of  labour, 
was  re(l:ored  to  the  full  and  perfect  ufe  of  her 
inferior  extremities.  And  farther  experience  has 
Ihovvn  me  many  varieties,  not  only  in  the  de- 
grees, but  in  the  circumlfances  attending  this 
complaint ; particularly  in  an  unexpected  and 
total  freedom  from  it,  after  fubfequent  labours. 

r 

I 

SECTION  V, 

There  is  a wonderful  variety  in  the  pofi- 
tion  of  t\\Q  pelvis  of  animals,  as  it  relates  to  that 
of  the  body  in  general ; and  their  powers  and 
properties  very  much  depend  upon  this  clrcum- 
flance.  But,  with  a view  to  this  fubjeCt,  they 
may  be  divided  into  three  kinds ; the  ftrong, 
the  fvvlft,  and  the  mixed. 

In  thofe  animals,  which  poffefs  the  greateft 
fharc  of  f^ength,  the  pofition  of  the  pelvis  is 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  two  apertures  of 
the  cavity  nearly  horizontal,  as  maybe  fccu 
in  the  elephant.  , 

In  thofe  which  arc  diftingulfhed  by  their 
fpeed  or  agility,  the  pofition  of  the  pelvis  is 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  two  apertures  nearly 
perpendicular,  as  may  be  icen  in  the  flag. 

In  mixed  animals,  or  thofe  in  wdiich  llrcngth 
and  fpeed  are  united,  the  pofition  of  the  pelvis 
is  neither  horizontal  nor  perpendicular,  but  in- 
clined ; fo  as  to  partake,  by  different  degrees  of 
inclination,  of  a certain  lharc  of  the  advantages 

of 
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of  either  pofition,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  horfe 
and  afs.  But  thefe  defcripflons  are  taken  from 
the  dried  ilccictons. 

In  the  human  Ipecles,  when  the  pofition  of 
the  body  is  credl,  the  pehus,  which,  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  is  llronger  in 
proportion  to  their  fize  than  in  any  quadruped, 
is  fo  placed,  that  a line  palfing  from  the  third  of 
the  lumbar  vertehree  will  fall  nearly  upon  the 
fuperior  edge  of  the  JymplivJis  of  the  ojfa  pubis  ; 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  being  projected  fo  far 
backwards,  that  the  ojfa  pubis  become  the  part 
on  which  the  enlarged  uterus  chiefly  refts  in 
the  advanced  ftatc  of  pregnancy*.  If  then 
we  recollec^f  the  fmallnefs  of  the  offa  pubis,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  connected,  and  ad- 
vert at  "the  fame  time  to  the,  increafmg  eifed:, 
which  m.ay  be  produced  by  the  internal  pref- 
'fure  of  the  weight  fupported  by  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  body,  we  fliall  not  be  fur- 
prifed  at  the  frequency  of  the  complaints  of 
pain  and  weaknds  at  the  fy>nphyjis\  cfpccially 
when  the  child  is  large,  or  the  patient  under 
'the  neceflity  of  ftanding  for  a long  time.  And 
Ihould  there  be  any  degree  of  weaknefs,  relaxa- 
tion, or  difunlon,  at  the  parts  w'here  the  ojja 
innominata  arc  joined  to  the  facrum,  flmiJar  ef- 
fecls  will  be  produced  ; and  one  of  thefe  parts 


I 
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* This  pait  has  been  confidered  as  the  centre  of  crravltv  In 

O / t 

the  human  body  ; but  Defagidurs  thought, that  it  was  in  the 
middle  I'pace  between  the  facrum  and  offa  pubis. 
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can  fcarcely  be  afFeded  without  an  equivalent 
alteration  in  the  other. 

, The  confcquences  of  the  reparation  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  or  of  their  difpofition  to  fe- 
parate,  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended,  if 
we  confider  the  pelvis  as  an  arch  lupporting  the 
wxight  of  the  fuperincumbent  body.  In  this 
view  the  facrum  may  be  called  the  key-lfone  ; 
the  ojja  innominata,  as  far  as  the  aceiabula,  the 
pendentives ; and  the  inferior  extremities  the 
piers  of  the  arch* 

If  a greater  weight  be  laid  upon  an  arch 
than  it  is  able  to  fuftain,  one  of  thefe  confe- 
quences  will  follow ; the  key-ftone  will  fly, 
the  pendentives  will  give  way,  or  the  piers 
will  yield  to  the'prciTure. 

To  prevent  the  two  firft  accidents,  it  is  ufual 
to  lay  heavy  bodies  upon  the  different  parts  of 
the  arch,  the  weight  of  which  mull  bear  a 
relative  proportion  to  each  other,  or  the  con- 
trary effed  will  be  produced ; for  if  too  great 
weight  be  laid  upon  the  key-ftone,  the  penden- 
tives will  fail ; and,  if  there  be  too  much  pref- 
fure  upon  the  fides,  the  key-flone  will  be 
forced. 

When  the  greateft  pofliblc  ftrength  is  re- 
quired in  an  arch,  it  is  ufual  to  make  w'hat  is 
called  a counter-arch,  which  is  a continuation 
of  the  arch  till  it  becomes  circular,  or  of  any 
intended  form.  This  contrivance  changes  the 
dircdlon  of  the  weight,  before  fupported  at  the 
' chord ; 
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chord ; and  part  of  it  will  be  condndled  to  the 
centre  of  the  counter-arch,  and  borne  in  what 
is  called  the  fine  of  the  arch. 

If  the  refemblance  of  the  pelvis  to  an  arch 
can  be  allowed,  we  may  confidcr  all  the  fore 
or  lower  part  of  it,  between  the  acetabular  as  a 
counter-arch,  which  will  explain  to  us  the  rea- 
fon  of  fo  much  ftrefs  being  made  upon  the fym- 
phyjis  of  the  oj[a  puhiSf  when  there  is  any  in- 
creafe  of  the  fuperincumbent  weight ; or  when 
that  part  is  in  a weakened  or  feparated  ftate,  as 
in  the  fccond  cafe  before  deferibed,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  bending  of  that  part  in  the 
rickets  in  children,  and  in  the  ‘moUhies  ojjiim 
in  adults. 

» When  the  patient  before  mentioned  lay  in 
a horizontal  pofition  Ihe  w'as  perfed:ly  eafy, 
there  being  then  no  weight  upon  the  pelvis. 

When  flic  was  erech:,  the  weight  borne  by  the 
fymphyfts  being  greater  than  it  could  fupport, 
flie  could  walk  before  flie  could  fl:and  ; or,  if 
flic  Ifood,  flie  was  obliged  to  move  her  feet  al- 
ternately as  if  fhe  were  walking ; or  fhe  could 
ftand  upon  one  leg  better  than  upon’both.  By 
thefe  various  movements  Ihe  took  the  fuperin- 
cumbent weight  from  the  weakened  fy^nphyfar 
and  condu<5led  it  by  one  leg,  in  a flraight  line, 
to  the  ground. 

The  fatigue  of  walking,  or  of  the  alternate 
motion  of  the  feet,  being  more  than  flie  w^as 
able  to  bear,  (he  w*as  obliged  to  fit.  When 

flii: 
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fhc  flrft  fat  in  her  chair  flic  was  upright,  refl- 
ing her  elbows  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair  ; 
by  which  means  part  of  her  weight  was  con- 
ducted to  the  chair,  not  defccnding  to  the  pel- 
Sis  wdiich  was  alfo  propped.  But  there  being 
then  more  weight  upon  the  fymphvfis  than  it 
was  able  to  bear  for  any  long  time,  and  her  arms 
being  weary,  by  putting  her  hands  upon  her 
knees  flie  took  off  more  of  the  fuperincumbent 
weight,  conducting  it  by  her  arms  immediately 
to  her  knees.  When  fhe  refled  her  elbows  upon 
her  knees,  the  fame  effeCt  was  produced  in  an 
increafed  dcgtee  but  this  pofitlon  becoming 
painful  and  tirefome,  flic  had  no  other  rcfburcc, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  bed. 

It  cannot  cfcape  obfcrvation,  that  this  pa- 
tient inllinCtively  or  experimentally  difcovercd 
the  advantages  of  the  particular  attitudes  into 
w^hich  fhe  put  herfclf,  and  by  w hich  fhe  ob- 
tained eafe,  as  exaClly  as  it  file  had  underftood 
her  complaint,  and  the  manner  in  wdiich  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  it. 

In  the  wearinefs  which  follow\s  common 

* 

exercife,  when  we  often  change  our  pofition, 
apparently  without  defign,  the  manner  in 
, which  eafe  is  procured  to  any  particular  part 
may  be  readily  undcrflood  by  a more  extenlive 
application  of  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning,  and 
it  feems  as  if  the  llightefl  change  wxrenot  made 
in  fuch  conditions  without  fomc  advantage. 
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The  violence  which  the  conneding  parts  of 
the  bones  undergo,  w^hen  the  head  of  the  child 
is  protnided  through  the  pelvis  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity or  difficulty,  fometimesoccafionsan  affec- 
tion of  the  lymphyjts  of  the  ojfapiibk  of  more  im- 
portance than  a feparation  ; becaufc,  together 
with  all  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the 
feparation,  the  life  of  the  patient  is  endangered 
l)y  it;  This  is  the  formation  of  matter  on  the 
loofened  furfaces  of  the  bones,  preceded  by  great 
pain,  and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ; 
though  in  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  it  is 
difficult  to  afeertain  whether  the  conne<d:ing 
parts  of  the  bones,  or  fome  contiguous  part,  be 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  * 

When  fuppuration  has  taken  place  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  injury  fuftained  at  the  juneffion 
of  the  oJJ'a  hmominata  with  the  facnim,  the  ab- 
feefs  has  in  fome  cafes  been  formed  near  the 
part  affe<^l;cd,  and  been  cured  by  common  treat- 
ment. But 'in  others,  when  matter  has  been 
formed  and  confined  at  the  of  the  ojja 

piihis,  the  fymptoms  of  a hedlic  fever  have  been 
produced,  and  the  caufe  has  not  been  difeovered 
till  after  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  others  the 
matter  has- burfl  through  the  capfular  ligament 
of  the  fyyftpliyjis  at*the  inferior  edge,  or  perhaps 

VoL.  I.  D . made 
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made  its  way  into  the  bladder ; and  in  others 
ithas  infmuated under  the continuing 
its  cpurfc  along  the  oj]a  piihts  till  it  arrived  at 
the  acetahulum.  The  mifchief  being  thus  ex- 
tended, all  the  fymptoms  were  aggravated ; and, 
the  matter  making  its  way  towards  the  furface, 
a large  abfcefs  has  been  formed  on  the  inner  or 
fore  part  of  the  thigh,  or  near  the  hip,  and  the 
patients,  being  exhaufled  by  the  fever  and  pro- 
fufe  difcharge,  have  at  length  yielded  to  their 
fate.  OrT  the  examination  of  the  bodies  after 
death,  the  track  of  the  matter  has  been  followed 
from  the  aperture  of  the  abfcefs  to  the Jymphy- 
fiSy  the  cartilages  of  which  were  found  to  be 
eroded,  the  bones  carious,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  very  much  injured  or  deflroyed. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  pofTible  to  difeover,  by 
fome  particular  fymptom,  when  there  is  in  this 
part  a difpofition  to  fuppurate ; or  it  may  be 
difeovered  when  fuppuration  has  taken  place. 
In  all  cafes  of  unufual  pain,  attended  with 
equivocal  fymptoms,  it  will  therefore  be  necef- 
fliry  to  examine  thefe  parts  with  great  care  and 
attention.  For  when  there  is  a difpofition  to 
fuppurate,  by  proper  means  this  might  be  re- 
moved ; and  when  matter  is  formed,  if  there 
be  a tumefaclion  at  the  Jyniphyfisj  more  efpeci- 
ally  if  a fluAuation  couldbe  perceived,  we  might 
deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  making  an  in- 
cifion  to  evacuate  the  matter  j and  by  fuch  pro- 
ceeding 
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seeding  fiirther  bad  confequences  might  be 
prevented 


SUCTION  vir* 

The  form  of*  the  fiiperlor  aperture  of  ^\&peU 
v/s  has  been  deferibed  by  fome  as  triangular, 
and  by  others  as  oval,  with  the  wideft  part  from  • 
one  fide  to  the  other.  But  the  inferior  aper- 
ture, independent  of  the  ligaments  and  foft 
parts,  cannot  be  fald  to  refemble  any  known 
or  general  form,  on  account  of  its  irregularity, 
though  the  wideft  part  is  from  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  JymphyJis  to  the  point  of  the  os  coccygis, 
allowing  for  the  regreffive  motion  of  that  bone. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of 
the  pelvis,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  facrum  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  JytfiphyJls,  are  generally 
fliated  to  be  rather  more  than  four  inches  ; and 
between  the  two  fides  they  fomewhat  exceed  ' 
five  f . 

Of  the  dimenfions  of  the  inferior  aperture  it 
is  difficult  to  form  a judgment ; but  if  the  li- 
gaments are  preferved,  it  may  be  faid  that  the 
proportions  are  reverfed,  the  narrowefi;  part 
being  on  each  fide.  But  in  the  form  and  dimen- 
fions  of  the  pelvis,  indifferent  w^omcn,  there  is  an 

* See  Medical  Ohfcrvatlotis  and  Inquiries.  Vol.  II. 
t Quse  menfura,  pollice  fere  integro,  fxmiles  menfuras  ca- 
pitis feetus  fuperant.  Haller.  Phyjiolcg.  lib,  xxviii. 
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cndlefs  variety,  not  depending  upon  any  altera* 
tion  which  may  be  produced  by  difeafe. 

The  depth  of  the  pelvh  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  facrum  to  the  point  of  the  os  coccygis  is 
about  five  inches ; but  this  will  be  increafed 
wdien  the  latter  bone  is  prefTed  backwards. 
From  the  margin  of  pslvls  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  obtufc  procefies  of  the  ifehta  the 
depth  is  about  three  inches,  and  at  the fymphyfis 
about  one  and  a half.  It  appears  that  the  depth 
pelvis,  at  the  pofterior  part,  is  rather  more 
than  three  times  the  depth  at  the  anterior ; and 
that  there  is  a gradual  change  between  the  two 
extremes,  if  we  admit  the  ligaments  to  make  a 
part  of  the  outline  of  the  inferior  aperture.  The 
knowledge  of  thefe  circumfiances  wdll  enable  . 
us  to  judge  in  the  living  fubjedl,  how  far  the 
head  of  the  child  has  proceeded  through  the 
pelvis,  and  prevent  any  deception  to  which  we 
might  be  liable,  if  we  were  to  form  our  opinion 

bv  the  rcadinefs  with  which  w^e  can  feel  the 

«/ 

head  at  the  anterior  part. 

The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  of  an  irregular,  cy- 
lindrical form  ; but,  towards  the  inferior  aper- 
ture, there  is  fome  degree  of  convergence,  made 
by  the  points  of  the  fpinous  and  obtufc  procefies 
of  the  Ifchla  and  the  termination  of  the  os  coccyx 
gls.  This  convergence  is  of  great  importance  in 
regulating  the  pafiage  of  the  head  of  the  child, 
as  it  defeends  towards  the  inferior  aperture  j and, 
being  perfeded  by  the  foft  parts,  it  gives  to  the 

vertex. 
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vertex,  or  prefcnting  part  of  the  head,  the  dif- 
pohtion  to  emerge  under  the  arch  ot  the  pubis. 

On  the  concavity  or  hollow  of  the  facnim 
the  cal'e  or  difficulty  with  which  the  head  ot 
the  child  pafTeth  through  the  pelvis  wall  very 
much  depend.  A fimilar  curvature  is  conti- 
nued by  means  of  the  iichiadic  Jlnus,  and  by 
the  difpofition  of  the  fiicrofciatic  ligaments,  to 
the  obtufc  procefies  of  the  ifehia,  wdicrc  the 
tides  of  pelvis  arc  perpendicular.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  ojfa  pubis  has  a flight  refletlion  out- 
wards, which  prevents  any  obfi:ru6tion  tq  the 
entrance  of  the  head  of  the  child  into  the  pelvis ; 
and  at  the  lower  edge  there  is  fome  degree  of 
divergence,  by  which  the  departure  of  the  head 
out  of  the  pelvis  is  very,  much  facilitated. 


SECTION  VIII. 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  the  child 
paficth  through  the  pelvis  at  the  time  of  birth. 
It  is  necellary  to  examine  its  dimenfions  and 
flrudure. 

The  largefi:  part  of  the  head  of  a child,  not 
altered  by  compreffion,  is  from  the  hind  to  the 
forehead.  The  diameter  from  one  ear  to  ano- 
ther is  lefs  by  nearly  the  fame  proportion,  as  the 
/pace  between  the facriim  pubis,  at  the  fu- 
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pcrior  aperture,  is  lefs  than  that  between  the 
fides  of  thtpehli. 

The  head  of  a child  which  appears  to  be 
larger  according  to  the  fize  of  the  body  than 
that  of  other  animals,  is  at  the  time  of  birth 
incompletely  offified  at  every  part  where  the 
bones  of  which  the  cranium  is  compofed  after- 
wards unite  ; but  chiefly  at  the  greater  fonta- 
nclle,  or  the  centre  of  that  part  where  the  pa- 
rietal and  frontal  bones  meet  in  the  adult.  By 
this  incomplete  offification,  and  by  the  prefTure 
to  which  the  head  of  the  child  is  fometimes 
fubjedl  in  its  pafTage  through  the  pelvis,  the 
form  of  the  head  may  be  very  much  altered, 
and  the  dimenfions  IcfTencd ; for  the  edges  of 
the  bones  will  not  only  accede  to  each  other, 
but  will  lap  over  in  a very  extraordinary  man- 
ner, without  any  detriment  to  the  child.  The 
degree  of  offification  varies  in  different  fulyedls ; 
but  the  head  of  a new-born  infant  is  univcrfally 
(except  in  fomc  very  rare  deviations)  found  to 
be  incompletely  offified,  and  the  advantage  re- 
fulting  from  it  is  not  only  perceived  in  thofe 
difficulties  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the  na- 
tural large  fize  of  the  head  of  the  child,  but  in 
thofe  alfo  which  are  produced  by  all  the  lefs 
confiderable  degrees  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis. 
It  is  evident  beyond  all  doubt,  if  this  provifion 
had  not  been  made,  that  many  children  muff 
have  been  defiroyed  at  the  time  of  birth,  or 
their  parents  muff  have  died  undelivered. 

Dally 
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Daily  experience  very  obvioufly  and  fuffi- 
ciently  proves  that  there  is  a relative  proportion 
betweeri  the  head  of  the  child  and  the  pelvis 
of  the  mother;  and,  from  the  excellent  order 
obfervedin  all  the  operations  of  Nature,  it  would 
be  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  largelf  part 
of  the  head  is  conformable  to  the  wldeft  part 
of  the  pelvis.  By  the  examination  of  a great 
number  of  women,  who  have  died  in  various 
ifages  of  the  a6l  of  parturition,  it  ha,s  appeared, 
contrary  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
and  of  many  modern  writers,  when  the  pofition 
of  the  head  was  perfectly  natural,  that  the  ears 
w ere  placed  towards'  the  facnim  and  puhis^  or  a 
little  obliquely ; and  that  the  vertex,  or  that 
part  where  the  hair  diverges,  is  exadlly  or  nearly 
oppofed  to  the  centre  of  the  fuperior  aperture 
of  the  pelvis  *.  In  the  courfe  of  the  defeent  of  ■ 
the  head,  there  being  fome  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  pelvis  at  each  particular  part  of  the 
cavity,  the  pofition  of  the  head  is  accommo- 
dated to  each  part,  not  by  accident  but  com- 
pulfion,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  t)\Q,  pelvis,  in 
confequcnce  of  that  convergence  before  men- 
tioned. With  refpe^l  to  the  pelvis,  the  lower 
the  head  of  the  child  has  defeended,  the  more 
diagonal  is  the  pofition  of  the  ears  ; but  they 
are  not  always  placed  exadly  towards  the  fides 

* This  obfervation  wasfirft  made  by  Sir  Fiet.ding  Oulde 
about  the  year  1 737^  See  hh  Treatifg  on  Midwifery,. 
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of  the  pelvis,  even  when  a portion  of  the  head 
has  emerged  under  the  arch  of  the  ojja  piibis. 
But  this  dcfcrlptlon  of  the  changing  pofitlon  of  , 
the  head  of  the  child  lu  Its  palfage  through  the 
pehis  Is  founded  on  the  prefumption  that  it  pre- 
fents  naturally,  and  Is  guided  by  the  form  of 
the  Internal  furfacc.  If  the  head  Ihould  prefent 
differently,  there,wlll  be  correfpondlng,  but  not 
the  fame,  changes ; or.  If  It  fliould  be  very 
'fmall.  It  will  not  be  Influenced  by  the  pelvis, 
but  may  pafs  In  any  dlrc<fl;lon. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  any  111  confequences 
would  follow  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  head  of  the  child  Is  protruded 
through  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  In  a natural  la- 
bour ; for,  no  affiftance  being  wanted,  no  prin- 
ciple was  required  for  the  regulation  of  our  con- 
duct:. But  in  all  cafes  in  which  there  was  a 
neceflity  of  giving  afll fiance,  and  where  a 
change  of  what  was  deemed  the  w rong  pofitlon 
of  the  head  was  improperly  comprifed  as  a very 
material  part  of  that  affillance,  as  in  the  ufe  of 
the  forceps,  great  mifehief  mulb  often  have  been 
unavoidably  done  both  to  the  parent  and  child. 


SECTION  IX. 

From  the  examination  of  the  form  and  dl- 
mcnfions  of  the  cavity  of  pelvis,  and  of  the 
head  of  a child,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
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explain  all  the  clrcumftances  of  a' labour  upon 
mechanical  principles,  and  to  cftablilh  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery  upon  the  foundation  of  thofc 
principles. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  for  a moment,  that  the 
padage  of  the  head  of  a child  through  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis  fliould  be  confidered  limply 
as  a body  pading  through  afpace  : and  wc  may^ 
try  whether  it  be  podible  to  apply  mechanical 
principles  with  advantage  for  the  explanation. 

The  drib  circumdance  to  be  confidered  in  the 
attempt  is,  to  afeertain  with  precifion  the  capa- 
city of  the  fpace.  Now  it  is  true  that  we  have 
had  many  menfu rations  of  the  pelvis  in  all  its 
parts,  and  that  we  have  acquired  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  general  dimenfions  ; but  wc 
know,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  in  the 
pelvis  of  every  Individual  woman  fome  variety, 
and  that  the  exad;  knowledge  of  thefe  varieties, 
on  which  the  explanation  of  a mechanical  pro- 
cefs  mud  depend,  cannot  be  gained  in  any- 
living  fubjecd. 

. It  is  equally  necedary,  that  we  diould  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fize  of  the  body 
intended  to  be  pad'ed  through  this  fpace.  But, 
though  we  have  a good  general  idea  of  the 
figure  and  bulk  of  the  heads  of  children  at  the 
time  of  birth,  we  are  not  ignorant,  that  thole  of 
any  two  children  were  never  found  to  be  ex- 
a<^:I:ly  alike,  and  that  the  peculi^ir  ditference  can- 
not be  difeovered  before  a child  is  born. 
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T.  he  head  of  a child  is  of  a limited  fize  be- 
fore it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  ; but^  by 
comprefTionin  its  palTage,  this  is  likewife  altered 
in  a manner  and  to  a degree  of  which  it  is  ini- 
poffible  to  form  any  previous  judgment. 

In  the  confideration  of  a body  palling  through 
a fpace,  there  is  alfo  a neceffity  of  knowing 
whether  it  be  intended  to  pafs  by  its  own  gra- 
vity or  force,  or  whether  it  be  pafTive,  and 
to  be  propelled  by  any  adventitious  power.  If 
by  the  latter,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a child  at  the 
time  of  birth,  the  knowledge  of  the  degree  of 
that  power  is  neceh'ary  to  enable  us  to  form  an 
eillmate  of  the  poffibillty  or  likelihood  of  its 
fuccefs  ; but  of  the  degree  of  this  vaiydng  power 
we  can  form  a very  uncertain  conjedlure  in  any 
particular  cafe. 

It  then  we  have  neither  precife  ideas  of  the 
dimenfions  of  the  fpace,  nor  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  body,  nor  of  the  alterations  in  fize  or  form 
which  the  body  may  undergo,  nor  of  the  pow'er 
excited’  to  propel  the  body,  it  docs  not  appear 
pollible  to  explain,'  upon  mechanical  principles, 
the  progrefs  of  a labour.  ' 

So  much  is  however  to  be  granted  to  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  mechanical  principles  into  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  that  they  afford  the 
greateft  advantage  in  all  thofe  cafes  of  extreme 
difficulty,  in  which  the  affiltance  of  art  is  ulti- 
mately required,  becaufe  fuch  affifiance  muff 
be  given  upon  thefe  principles ; and  though 

they 
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, tkcy  will  not  explain,  they  will  llluftrate  the 
operations  of  the  animal  body,  and,  when  ap- 
plicable, are  the  fureft  guides  of  human  adions. 
But,  on  the  whole,  a fondnefs  for  an  imperfed 
knowledge,  and  fome  affedation  of  mechanical 
principles,  feem  to  have  been  very  detrimental ; 
as  to  thele  the,  frequent  and  unnecelTary  ufe  of 
inftruments,  and  fometimes  their  improper  ufe, 
in  the  pradice  of  midwifery,  may  in  a great 
rneafure  be  originally  attributed. 

SECTION  X. 

The  obfervations  which  were  made  on  the 
form  and  dimenfions  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
relate  to  its  natural  date ; but  thefc  are  alfo 
to  be  confidered  when  t\io,  pelvis  is  diftorted. 

■ Of  the  dlftortion  of  the  pelvis  there  are  two 
general  caulcs.  The  fird  is  that  difeafe  incident 
to  children  in  the  very  early  part  of  their  lives, 
known  by  the  term  rachitis,  which  preventing 
the  bones  from  acquiring  their  due  drength, 
or  fufficient  firmnefs  to  fupport  the  weight 
of  the  fuperincumbent  body,  they  bend  in  dif- 
ferent diredions  and  degrees,  according  to  their 
weaknefs  and  the  weight  impofed  upon  them, 
and  the  didortion  thereby  occafioncd  is  often 
fixed  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The  fecond 
is  a difeafe  which  may  occur  at  any  period  of 
life,  and  from  its  ed'ed  is  called  ojieojarcofis,  or 
molUties  ojjium  It  is  far  lefs  frequent  than 

. * Malacoftcon.  Offium  mollitlei)  Vogel,  Dxxiij. 
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the  rachitis,  but  more  dreadful  in  its  confe- 
-qucnccs,  which  no  medicine  hitherto  tried  has 
had  fufficient  efficacy  to  prevent  or  to  cure. 
In  this  difeafe  the  offific  matter  is  not  thought 
to  be  diffiolvcd  or  altered,  but  to  be  reabforbed 
from  the  bones  into  the  conftitutipn,  and  car- 
ried out  of  the  body  by  the  common  cmundlo- 
rics,  or  dcpofited  upon  feme  other  part  where 
it  is  ufclefs  or  prejudicial.  The  bones  thus 
lofing  the  principle  of  their  ftability  become 
foft,  according  to  the  degree  and  continuance 
of  the  difeafe  ; are  unable  to  fuftain  the  w eight 
of  the  body,  and  change  their  natural  forms,  in 
proportion  to  their  w'eaknefs;  fo  that  in  fomc 
inftancesthe  mod;  dldorted  and  frightful  appear- 
'ince  of  the  wffiolc  body  hath  been  exhibited^. 

The  effec^f  of  either  of  thefe  difeafes  is  not 
confined  to  the  pelvis;  yet  it  is  fcarcely  poffiblc, 
that  either  of  them  Ihould  exifi:  fur  any  length 
of  time  without  producing  its  influence  upon 
it.  Hitherto  much  advantage  has  not  been 
obtained  by  the  knowledge  of  ojleofarcojis,  nor 
' have  the  l^^mptoms  which  precede  or  accom- 
pany it  been  accurately  obferved,  before  the  ef- 
fed:  was  produced.  Yet  it  is  poffible,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  fecretions,  and  dlfcovering  an  excels 
or  defed  of  phofphoric  acid  or  the  like  princi- 
ples, the  dcficiences  and  exceedings  might  be 

^ See  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  V,  cafe  23, 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  various  Authors. 
We  fiiall  afterwards  refer  to  this  fubje(5t. 
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fippllcd  or  Icffcncd,  and  perhaps  the  difcafc 
removed. together  \vlth  its  eftedts. 

The  pelvis  is  more  commonly  diflorted  at 
the  iuperior  aperture  than  at  any  other  part, 
hut  never  laterally.  This  is  particularly  occa- 
iioned  by  the  natural  projection  of  the  upper 
part  of' the  fiurum,  and  the  lowefl  of  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae  ; though,  in  very  bad  cafes,  a con- 
fiderable  deviation  from  their  natural  pofitioii 
is  given  to  feveral  of  the  adjoining  vertehro', 
and  the.^z  piihis  become  diftorted  for  the  rea-^ 
fons  before  affigned.  Should  a difcafc  exift  in 
tlie  conftitution  w'hich  is  capable  of  weakening 
the  bones,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
the  faemm  fliould  be  diftorted,  if  wx  rccollcCt, 
that  its  texture  is  originally  fpongy ; that  it 
fupports,  both  in  the  erect  and  fedentary  pofi- 
tion,  a great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body ; 
and  that,  by  the  manner  of  its  junClion  with 
the  lafl:  of  the  %m'tehra-,  a confiderable  angle  is 
made,  which,  if  but  little  increafed,  will  caufe 
a very  important  change  in  the  form  and  di- 
menfions  of  the  fuperior  apcrturoi  of  the  pelvis^ 
In  fome  cafes  an  irregular  convexity,  and  in 
others  a concavity,  are  produced  by  the  bend- 
ing of  the  Gjja  pubis  in  different  w'ays  and  de- 
grees ; by  which,  together  with  the  projection, 
of  the  facrum  and  lumbar  vertehree,  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of  the  pelvis^ 
which  in  the  narrowed:  part  Ihould  exceed  four 
inches,  have  been,  in  fome  inffances,  reduced 
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to  lefs  than  one,  and  altered  In  every  poffible 
dlre6tion.  It  Is  probable,  that,  from  a mere 
view  of  a dliLorted  pelvis ^ independently  of  the 
weight  of  the  bone  or  other  circumflances,  we 
might  be  able  to  diftinguilh,  by  the  part  chiefly 
diflorted,  between  a diftortion  occafioned  by 
the  rachitis  in  infancy,  and  the  molUties  ojjium 
happening  to  an  adult. 

The  form  and  dimenfions  of  the  cavity  of 
the:  pelvis  may' be  changed  in  any  part  of  its 
fpace';  but  the  mofl:  frequent  alterations  pro- 
ceed from  the  facr^im,  which,  befides  the  pro- 
jection before  mentioned,  may  become  too 
flraight,  when  the  advantages  which  fliould  be 
derived  from  its  concavity  will  be  loft.  Or  it 
may  have  too  quick  a curvature,  by  which  the 
concavity  will  be  rendered  fo  fmall  as  not  to 
admit  the  head  of  the  child  ; or  an  exoftofls 
may  be  formed  on  its  internal  furface,  which 
will  be  the  caufe  of  Inconveniences  equivalent 
to  thofe  occafioned  by  the  want  of  a proper 
dejrree  of  curvature. 

The  os  coccygis  may  be  prefTed  inwards  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  the  point  of  it  may  ap- 
proach the  centre  of  the  cavity ; or  the  mo- 
tions between  the  diflerent  portions  of  the  bone 
may  be  loll ; or  an  ancliylojis  may  be  formed 
between  this  bone  and  the  ficrutn;  by  all 
which  changes,  according  to  their  degree,  the 
head  of  the  child  may  be  impeded  in  its  pafl- 
fage  through  the  pelvis, 
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The  Ifchia  may  be  diftortcd  by  the  unnatural 
bent  of  the  fpinous  procefTes  ; and  the  cfFcd;  of 
their  preffurc  may  be  obferved  for  fome  time 
after  birth,  on  the  temporal  and  parietal  bones 
■of  the  head  of  a child  propelled  between  them 
with  much  difficulty.  1 he  dimenfions  of  the 
inferior  aperture  alfo  may  be  Icffiened  by  the 
tuberofities  of  the  ifchta  bending  inwards  or 
forwards,  by  which  the  arch  of  the  pnhis  will 
be  ieffiened,  and  rendered  unfit  to  allow  ol  the 
emergence  of  the  head  of  the  child  under  the 
fymphyjis  of  the  oj]a  piibis. 

When  the  flability  of  the  bones  of  pelvis 
is  impaired,  it  is  not  poffible  to  enumerate- 
every  kind  of  diftortion  which  they  may  fuffer; 
but  it  is  principally  in  the  degree  that  we  are 
to  feek  for  thofe  great,  and  foinetimes,  though 
rarely,  infurmountable  difficulties  which  occur 
in  the  praeffice  of  midwifery,  and  prove  dan- 
gerous to  either,  or  both  the  parent  and  child. 

In  fome  cafes  the  diftortion  of  one  part  of 
the  pelvis  produces  an  enlargement  of  the  rpft. 
Thus  when  the  fuperior  aperture  is  contraefted, 
the  inferior  may  be  expanded ; and  hence  it  is 
often  cbferved  in  priK^lice,  when  the  head  of 
the  child  hath  pafted  tlie  point  of  obftrudlion 
with  the  moft  tedious  difficulty,  that  a labour 
will  be  unexpedfedly  and  fpeedily  completed. 

When  women  have  the  appearance  of  being 
much  deformed,  it  is  reafonable  to  think  that 
the  pelvis  muft  be  affeded.  But  there  have 
been  many  inftances  of  extreme  diftortion  of 
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the  f])lnc,  yet  the  pelvis  has  preferved  Its  proper 
form  and  dimenfions;  and  fome  women,  who 
were  in  other  refpedls  ftraight  and  well  pro- 
portioned, have  had  a dlftorted  pelvis. 

If  the  inferior  extremities  are  crooked,  or  if 
any  part  of  the  body  were  diftorted  at  a very 
early  period  of  life,  and  remained  in  that  flate, 
it  is  faid  that  we  may  be  a^fured  the  pelvis  par- 
takes of  the  difeafe,  and  is  involved  in  its  con- 
lequenccs.  But,  w'hen  the  fpine  becomes  dis- 
torted at  a ii^bre  advanced  period,  as  at  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  is  not  to  be  eftcemed 
a prefuniptivc  fign  of  a dlilortion  of  \X\q, pelvis, 
being  generally  occafioned  by  a local  difcalc  of 
the  I'pinc.  Thcfc  obfervations  arc,  I believe, 
commonly  well-founded;  but,  as  there  are 
many  exceptions,  we  diould  not  be  juftified  in 
giving  an  opinion  of  a cafe  of  this  kind,  unlcfs 
W'e  were  permitted  to  make  an  examination 
vaginam.  Nor  fhould  we  by  this  examination,, 
or  by  any  external  menluration,  be  able  to  de- 
termine with  precifion  the  exigence  of  every 
fmall'diftortion,  but  fuch  only  as  was  confider- 
able  in  its  degree.  If  vve  fliould  not  be  able  to 
feel  any  projection  of  the  Jacrum,  or  veriehra, 
wx  fiiould  have  a right  to  conclude,  that  there 
was  no  confiderable  .deformity  of  pelvis;- 
but,  if  we  could  feel  the  Jacrum,  or  veriehra:, 
wc  muft  judge  by  the  readiuefs  with  w^hich. 
they  can  be  felt,  of  the  degree  of  diftortion, 
and  of  the  impediments  which  may  be  there- 
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by  bccafloned.  But,  in  a matter  which  may 
be  of  fo  much  concern,  it  behoveth  us  to  be 
extremely  circumfped;  before  we  give  an 
opinion,  left,  by  our  error,  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies and  the  comfort  of  individuals  Ihould  be 
deftroyed. 


VoL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  GENERATION. 


T HE  preceding  account  of  the  /fe/v/s  appearing 
fufficient  to  ferve  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  we  fliall  in  the  next 
place  confider  the  parts  of  generation,  which 
have  beeen  properly  divided  into  external  and 
internal. 

Tlie  external  parts  are  the  mom  Venem,  the 
lablay  the  perhiceiimy  the  clitoris,  and  the  nym-- 
pha,  to  which  may  be  added  the  meatus  nrU 
narius,  and  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  hymen 
may  be  efteemed  the  barrier  bctwxen  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  parts. 

That  foft  fatty  prominence  w'hlch  is  fituated 
upon  the  ojfa  pubis,  extending  tow^ards  the  groins 
and  abdomen,  is  called  nions  Veneris.  Its  ufc 
leems  to  be  chiefly  that  of  preventing  incon- 
venience or  injury  in  the  acfl;  of  coition.  Jf  a 
line  be  drawn  acrofs  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
pudendum,  all  that  part  above  it,  which  is  co- 
vered with  hair,  may  be  called  mons  Veneris; 
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below  it  the  Jab'ia  commence,  which  being  of 
a fimilar,  though  loolcr,  texture,  appear  like 
continuations  of  the  mons  Veneris,  expanding 
in  the  middle,  and  puffing  on  each  fide  of  the 
pudendum,  which  they  chiefly  compofe.  Pro- 
ceedins:  downwards  and  backwards  the  lahia 
again  unite,  and  the  perlnaum  is  formed. 

All  that  fpace  between  the  pof:crior  angle  ot 
tlie  pudendum  and  the  anus  is  called  the  peri- 
neeim,  the  external  covering  of  which  is  the 
fkin,  as  the  vagina  is  the  internal ; including 
between  them  cellular  and  adipofe  membrane, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  Jphindier  ani.  The 
wetent  of  the  perineum  is  generally  about  an 
inch  and  a half,  though  in  fomc  fubjedis  it  is 
not  more  than  one,  and  in  others  is  equal  to 
three  inches.  The  thin  anterior  edge  is  called 
the  froenum  Jahiorum. 

Below  the  anterior  angle  of  t\\c  pudendum 
the  clitoris  is  placed,  which  rlfes  by  two  crura, 
or  branches,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rami 
of  the  ifehia.  The  external  part,  or  extremity, 
of  the  clitoris  is  called  the  glans,  which  has  a 
prepuce  or  thin  covering,  to  which  the  nym- 
ph(Z  are  fubjoined.  The  clitoris  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a principal  feat  of  pleafure,  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  fome  degree  of  credlion  in  the  a6l  of 
coition. 

The  nympha  arc  two  fmall  fpongy  bodies,  or 
doublings  of  the  ffiin,  rlfing  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris,  Icfs  in  fizc, 
and  of  a more  delicate  texture,  but  rcfcmbllng 
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in  their  form  the  lahla.  They  pafs  on  each 
fide  of  the  pudendum,  within  the  lab'ia,  to  about 
half  its  length,  when  they  are  gradually  diml- 
nlfhed  till  they  difappear. 

Immediately  below  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
fymphyjls  of  the  ojjhpulns,  between  the  nympho:, 
is  the  meatus  urhiarius,  or  termination  of  the 
urethra,  which  is  about  one  inch  and  a half  in 
length,  and  runs  to  the  bladder  in  a ftralght 
dire^Uon,  along  the  internal  furface  of  the  Jym-^ 
phyjis,  to  which,  and  to  the  vagina,  it  is  con- 
nected by  cellular  membrane.  On  each  fide 
of  the  meatus,  and  on  the  whole  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  pudendum  are  fmall  orifices,  which 
difeharge  a mucus,  that,  among  other  purpofes, 
anfwers  the  end  of  prefervlng  the  external 
parts  from  any  injury,  to  which  they  might  be 
liable  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 

There  is  a very  great  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  fize  of  all  thefe  parts  in  different 
women,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  had  many 
children,  and  at  various  periods  of  life.  In 
young  women  they  are  firm  and  vegetc,  but 
in  the  old,  thefe,  together  with  the  internaf 
parts,  become  flaccid  and  withered 

SECTION  II. 

The  external  parts  of  generation  are  fubjcCl 
to  many  difeafes  in  common  with  other  parts 

* Partes  genitalcs,  cum  earum  nullus  eft  ufus,  marcef- 
cunt,  detraliuntur,  ac  veluti  obliterantur.  Harv. 
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of  the  body.  They  are  alfo  expofed  to  fome 
])ecullar  complaints,  and  to  accidents  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  of  which  we  ought  to  be 
well  informed,  that  we  may  by  our  care  pre- 
vent them,  or  give  fuch  relief  as  may  be  requi- 
red when  they  have  unavoidably  happened. 

The  lalna  and  nymphe^,  as  might  be  expedled 
from  their  fatty  and  cellular  texture,  are  liable 
to  elongation,  to  excrefcences,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  feirrhous  tumours ; which  in  fome 
inftances  have  grown  to  an  enormous  fize,  ef- 
pccially  in  hot  climates  For  preferving  all 
thefe  parts  in  a healthy  ftate,  nothing  is  more 
beneficial  than  the  daily  and  liberal  ufe  of  cold 
water. 

It  is  not  unufual  and  perhaps  not  unnatural, 
for  one  of  the  lahia  or  of  the  nympha  to  be 
fomewhat  larger  and  more  pendulous  than  the 
other ; but  neither  the  enlargement,  nor  elon- 
gation, is  to  be  regarded  as  a difeafe,  till  fome 
inconvenience  is  produced  by  it.  The  fame 
obfervation  may  be  rriade  of  excrefcences  or 
feirrhous  tumours,  which  are  therefore  gene- 
rail}'  found  to  have  acquired  a confiderable  fizc 
before  they  are  divulged  by  the  patient. 

In  all  the  fubordinate  degrees  of  thefe  com^ 
plaints,  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  they 
arife  from  fome  conftitutional  caufc,  relief  may 
be  given  by  fuch  medicines  ‘ or  treatment,  as 


* Nymphac  aliquando  enormes  funt;  quare  Coptae  ef 
]\Iauri  cas  circumcidunt.  Haller.  Fhypolog, 
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will  alter  and  amend  the  general  health.  Or  if 
they  be  owing  to  any  fpecihc  caufe,  as  the 
venereal  difeafe,  of  which  excrefcences  in  par- 
ticular are  a very  frequent  confequence,  prepa- 
rations of  quickfilver  are  to  be'ufed  or  given,' 
till  wc  are  certain  that  the  conftitution  is  freed 
from  the  infedion.  Applications  fuitable  to 
the  ftate  they  are  in  are  at  the  fame  time  ne- 
ceflary;  and  of  thefc  there  will  be  occafion  to 
ufc  a variety,  from  the  mod  emollient  and 
foothing,  which  may  be  proper  when  the  parts 
are  in  a^very  irritable  and  inflamed  date,  to 
thofe  which  have  different  degrees  of  efcharotic 
qualities ; when  wx  prefume  there  is  a chance 
of  removing  the  excrefcences  by  fuch  means. 
But  when  complaints  of  this  kind  have  been 
of  long  continuance,  or  when  the  parts  have 
increafed  to  fuch  a fize  as  to  hinder  the  com- 
mon offices  of  life,  there  is  but  little  reafon  to 
hope  for  their  removal  by  any  application  or 
medicines,  and  the  difeafed  part  mud  be  extir- 
pated with  the  knife  ; which  operation  may 
be  performed  with  fafety,  and  the  faired  prof- 
peel  of  fuccefs.  As  the  blood- velfels  arc  few, 
and  naturally  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  parts,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  a he- 
morrhage, though,  in  fome  cafes,  this  is  fald 
to  have  been  alarming  and  extremely  difficult 
to  manage  But  1 have  more  than  once  feen 
both  the  enlarged  nympJue,  and  feveral  cxcref- 
ccnces  of  confiderable  fizc  growing  upon  them, 

■*  See  Mauriccau,  Vol,  ii,  Obf.  clxxiv. 
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removed  by  the  knife  at  the  fame  time,  yet 
the  furgeon  has  not  been  under  the  neceffity 
of  tying  a fingle  blood-veflel. 


SECTION  III. 

Edematose  fwellings  of  the  external  parts 
may  occur,  either  in  a general  armfarcous  ftate 
of  .the  whole  body,  or  when  any  caufe  pro- 
duces a temporary  prelTure  upon  thofe  vcfTels, 
which  are  intended  to  conduct  the  returning 
fluids  from  the  inferior  extremities : particu- 
larly the  enlarged  uterus^  iri  the  advanced  fl:ate 
of  pregnancy.  Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of 
thefe  fwellings,  if  they  fliould  increafe  fo  as  to 
become  troublcfome,  the  method  of  giving  re- 
lief is  obvious  and  eafy,  as  it  confifls  only  in 
making  fome  very  flight  fcarifications  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  labia,  by  which  the  ftag- 
'nating  fluids  will  be  difeharged,  and  the  labia 
reduced  to  their  natural  flze.  It  is  not  unufual 
for  thefe  fwellings  to  return  two  or  three  times 
towards  the  conclufion  of  pregnancy  ; in  which 
cafe,  or  even  in  the  time  of  labour,  the  fcari- 
fications, if  necclTar)%  may  be  repeated.  A 
flannel  wrung  out  of  fome  emollient  fomenta- 
tion, \ and  applied  to  the  parts  when  they  have 
been  fearified,  will  contribute  to  the  eafy  and 
pcrfe(5l  difeharge  of  the  fluids,  and  after  deli- 
very the  complaint  wdll  not  return. 


£4 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  cohcfion  of  the  labta  to  each  other  has 
been  mentioned  as  a difeafe  occurring  to  adult 
women,  efpecially  ^n  hot  climates,  if  inflam- 
mation, preventing  the  due  fecretion  of  the 
mucus  with  which  thefe  parts  are  naturally 
clothed  on  thdr  internal  furface,  fliould  take 
. place ; or  if  they  fliould  be  excoriated  by  any 
accidental  caufe  and  neglected  in  that  fliatc. 
The  lahia  will  alfo  very  frequently  cohere  iri 
children,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  leave  no  vef- 
tige  of  a paflage  into  the  vagina^  except  at  the 
anterior  part,  for  the  difeharge  of  the  urine  * 
and  lead  us,  by  the  general  appearance,  to 
apprehend  a defed;  in  the  organization  of  the 
parts.  In  fuch  cafes,  we  have  been  direded  to 
feparate  them  with  a knife  ; and  how  far  fuch 
an  operation  may  be  necefl'ary  in  the  adult,  if 
the  parts  fliould  cohere  either  in  confequence 
of  fome  new  affedion,  or  if  a cohefion  origi- 
nating in  infancy  fliould  continue  to  adult  age, 
mull  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  fur- 
geon.  But  in  infants  fuch  an  operation  is 
neither  requifite  nor  proper;  becaufe  a fepa- 
ratlon  may  always  be  made,  by  a firm  and 
fomewhat  dlflrading  preflure  upon  each  lahiim 
at  the  fame  time,  which  fcarcely  makes  the 
child  complain;  though  thefmall  vcfl'els,  which 
bad  inofculated  from  one  labium  to  the  other, 
may  be  perceived  to  be  dragged  out  during 

the 
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the  continuance  of  the  preffure.  When  4 
feparatlon  of  the  cohering  lahla  has  been  made 
in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  a folded  piece 
of  linen,  moiftened  in  a very  weak  folution  of 
the  zhicum  vitrlolatum,  or  fome  lightly  aflrin- 
gent  liquor,  fliould  be  applied  every  night  when 
the  child  is  put  to  reft,  to  prevent  the  reunion, 
to  which  there  is  a great  difpofition;  and  which 
will  certainly  take  place,  if  the  labia  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  contact  immediately  after 
the  feparatlon. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  fo  little  notice  fliould 
have  been  taken  of  a complaint  which  is  very 
irequent  in  children;  but  it  Is  probable  that 
the  conftant  and  free  ufe  of  their  limbs,  when 
they  begin  to  walk,  caufes  a feparatlon  with- 
out any  other  aftiftance,  otherwife  the  cohefion 
muft  frequently  have  occurred  in  adults,  in 
whom  the  cafe  is  very  rare.  But  on  this  ex- 
pedied  probable  feparatlon  we  ftiould  be  afraid 
to  rely,  when  we  are  alTurcd  that  the  complaint 
does  adfually  exift. 

SECTION  V. 

In  confequence  of  violent  inflammation  from 
accidental  or  other  caufes,  cither  ofthe/j^/^  may 
become  tumified,  and  a large  abfeefs  has  been 
fometimes  formed.  This  is  attended  with  ex- 
treme pain,  the  defire  of  relieving,  which  has 
induced  liirgeons  to  open  the  abfeefs,  and  give 
vent  to  the  matter  as  Ibon  as  it  could  be  per- 
ceived 
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ceived  to  flud;uate.  But  though  the  pain  may, 
for  the  prefent,  be  abated  by  the  early  difchargc 
of  the  matter,  the  part  continues  indurated,  is 
indifpofcd  to  heal,  and  not  unfrequently  be- 
comes fiftulous.  But  if  the  abfcefs  be  fuffered 
to  break  of  its  own  accord,  the  part  will  have 
the  kindeft  tendency  to  heal,  and,  with  com- 
mon care,  the  cure  be  foon  perfected.  Should 
the  pain  be  extreme  during  the  fuppuration, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  befides  the  ufe  of  fo- 
mentations and  cataplafms,  rccourfe  muft  be 
had  to  opiates  for  its  abatement.  There  is  ne- 
ver any  reafon  to  attribute  this  complaint  to  any 
venereal  affedlion,  though  it  is  often  fufj)e<ftcd. 
Scirrhous  tumours  of  the  lahia  may  be  extir- 
pated with  full  as  much  eafe  as  thofe  of  any 
other  part  of  the  body, 

SECTION  VI. 

Though  the perhtaum  is  not  often  affected 
with  any  particular  difeafe,  it  is  fubjed.  to  a 
laceration  from  the  diftention  which  it  under- 
goes, when  the  head  of  the  child  is  palling 
through  the  external  parts.  This  laceration, 
which  is  moll  likely  to  happen  wdth  lirfl  chil- 
dren, though  v/ith  rude  treatment,  hurry,  or 
ncgled,  either  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or 
praditioner,  it  may  occur  with  fubfequent 
ones,  efpccially  in  thofe  w'omen  who  have  the 
permc€um  naturally  Ihort,  differs  in  diredion 

and 
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und  extent,  and  may  be  in  jcvcry  degree,  from 
the  freennm,  or  edge  of  the  perhiaum,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  fphmder  am,  or  even  higher 
up  into  the  reSPiun. 

Thatfome  degree  of  laceration  fliould  fome- 
times  occur  will  not  be  furprifing,  if  we  con- 
fidcr  the  great  change  and  violence,  which  all 
thefe  parts  fuftain,  at  the  time  when  the  head 
of  the  child  is  palling  through  them  ; or  that 
when  a laceration  begins,  it  fliould  extend 
through  a part  rendered  at  that  time  extremely 
thin,  and  fuffering  an  equal  degree  of  force. 
When  the  perhueinn  is  indifpofed  to  diftend  ; 
or  if,  when  diftended,  it  cannot  permit  the 
head  of  the  child  to  pafs  with  facility,  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  retium  is  dragged  out,  and 
gives  to  the  pcfinceum  a temporary  elongation. 
The  true  pennaiun,  and  the  temporary,  as  it 
may  be  called,  thus  forming  an  equal,  unin- 
terrupted fpacc,  if  a laceration  fhould  com- 
mence at  any  part,  it  might  without  the  great- 
eli:  care  extend  throuffh  the  whole.  Of  the 

O 

method  by  which  the  laceration  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  odf  the  treatment  which  may  be 
proper  when  it  has  occurred,  we  fliall  fpeak  in 
other  places.  At  prefent  we  lliall  inquire  into 
the  caufes  of  an  accident,  the  prevention  of 
which  is  the  principal  object  of  our  attention 
in  natural  labours. 

Though  no  means  are  ufed  to  prevent  the 
laceration  of  the  per'incnmi  in  quadiaipcds  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 

arc 
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are  very  rarely  or  never  liable  to  it,  except  In 
thofe  cafes  in  which  the  neccility  of  their  fitua- 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  require  affiftance  ; and  this 
I being  given  with  ignorance  and  violence  (two 
very  familiar  companions)  may  not  improperly 
be  elleemed  the  caufe  of  the  accident.  . It  is 
therefore  reafonable  to  prefame,  that  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  thislaceratlon  in  the  human 
fpecies,  allowing  that  it  is  infome  cafes  and  in 
fome  degree  unavoidable,  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  fome  accidental  caufe,  or  to  error  in  conduit, 
rather  than  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  conltruc- 
tion  of  the  part,  or  in  the  clrcumltanccs  of  their 
parturition  ; becaufe  when  women  w ere  deli-* 
vered  without  affiltancc,  I have  not  in  any  cafe 
obferved  any  very  confiderable  laceration.  I 
believe,  no  obfervation  is  more  generally  true, 
than  that  of  the  exlftence  of  a pow'cr  in  the 
I ftruilure  and  conftitution  of  every  animal,  by 
^ W’hich  evils  are  prevented  or  remedied,  and  by 
\ which  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  occur- 
\ ring  at  the  time  of  their  parturition  are  over- 
come; which  powder,  combined  with  fympa- 
thetic  or  correfponding  a^Iions  of  other  parts, 
is  commonly  exerted  with  a degree  of  energy 
and  effeit  proportionate  to  the  difficulty. 

The  caufes  difpofing  to,  and  capable  of,  pro- 
ducing a laceration  of  the  perin^jwt  feem  to  be 
thefe  : 

j Firft,  the  increafed  tendernefs  and  delicacy 
of  the  fkln,  occafioned  by  peculiar  habits  or 
modcis  of  living.  That  this  and  every  other 

part 
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part  of  the  body  may,  by  alteration  from  its 
natural  (late,  become  more  fufceptible  of  pain, 
and  Icfs  able  to  bear  violence  of  any  kind,  is 
dearly  proved  by  the  different  degrees  of  thofe 
properties  in  parts  of  the  body  which  are  ufu- 
allv  clothed  or  uncovered, 

Secondly,  The  pofition  of  women  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  Women  in  this  country,  at 
the  prefent  time,  arc  placed  in  bed  upon  their 
left  fide,  with  their  knees  drawn  up  tow'ards 
the  abdomen ; which  pofition,  though  conve- 
nient to  the  attendant,  feems  to  occaflon  a 
projedlion  of  the  part  of  the  child  wdhch  pre- 
fents,  in  a Tine  unfavourable  to  t\\Q  perinanrn. 
But  if  they  were  to  be  placed  upon  their  knees, 
and  leaning  forwards,  wdiich  is  a pofition  at  that 
time  perhaps  the  moft  natural,  as  it  is  often 
inftindively  fought  for,  and  in  fome  countries 
chofen  in  cafes  of  difficulty  and  diltrefs ; then 
the  head  or  part  prefenting  would,  by  its  line 
of  gravitation,  Icfl'en  the  preflure  upon  the  pe- 
rhiceum,  and  of  courfe,  the  hazard  of  its  lace- 
ration. 

Thirdly,  The  difturbance  of  the  order  of  a 
labour.  Every  change  wffiich  is  made  in  the 
parts,  both  external  and  internal,  at  the  time 
of  labour  is  fucceffive,  and  every  pain  feems  to 
produce  two  effects ; it  dilates  one  part,  and 
gives  to  fome  other  part  a difpofition  to  be  di- 
lated. If  therefore,  by  hurry  or  imprudent 
management,  the  head  of  the  child,  in  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  pelvis,  be  brought  into  con- 

taCf 
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tdS.  with  'parts  which  have  not  yet  acquired 
their  dirpofition  to  dilate  ; or  if,  by  artificial 
dilatation,  w^e  attempt  to  fupply  the  want  of 
the  natural,  the  parts  will  fooner  be  lacerated 
than  diftended. 

Fourthly,  When  animals  bring  forth  their 
young,  the  effort  to  expel  is  inffindive,  no 
part  of  the  force  .exerted  appearing  to  be  vo- 
luntary. Women  on  the  contrary,  either  from' 
erroneous  opinions,  or  from  falfe  inftruflions, 
exert  a confiderable  degree  of  voluntary  force, 
often  indeed  their  whole  flrength,  wdth  the 
I hope  and  intention  of  finifhlng  their  labours 
} fpeedily.  Now  if  wx  fuppofe  that  the  pennawn 
is  able  to  bear  all  the  force  infflnclively  exert- 
ed, without  injury,  but  no  greater ; then  the 
whole  voluntary  force  wdll,  in  proportion  to  its 
degree,  induce  the  danger  of  a laceration,  un- 
lefs  its  efFefl  be  counterad;ed  by  fomc  adventi- 
tious help.  On  this  principle  it  is  ufual  to  fup- 
port  the  permit  urn,  according  to  the  exigence  of 
the  cafe,  not  with  the  view  of  altering  the  di- 
redlion  of  the  head  of  the  child,  but  fimply  of 
retarding  its  paffage  through  the  external  parts. 
For  the  pcrinccum  is  not  torn  becaufe  the  head 
of  the  child  is  large,  or  pafl'es  in  any  particular 
diret^ion,  but  becaufe  it  paffes  too  fpeedily,  or 
prcflcs  too  violently  upon  the  parts,  before  they 
have  acquired  their  proper  dilatability ; it  there- 
fore rarely  happens,  that  the  perinccum  is  lace- 
rated in  very  flow  or  difficult  labours,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fizc  of  the  head  of  the  child. 

SECTION 
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SECTION  VII. 

That  kind  of  laceration  of  the  perlna^um, 
which  commences  at  the  anterior  edge,  and 
runs  obliquely  ordiredlly  backwards,  is  alluded 
to  in  ever}'  dilTertation  upon  this  fubjec5l.  But 
there  hav'e  been  many  inftances  of  another  kind 
of  laceration  which  may  be  called  a burfting 
or  perforation  of  the  perlnceum,  at  that  part 
which  is  connected  with  the  circumference  of 
the  anuSy  when  the  anterior  part  is  preferved ; 
and  through  fuch  perforations  it  is  faid  children 
have  fornetimes  been  expelled.  There  is  in 
fome  French  writer,  whofe  name  I cannot  re- 
coiled;, an  account  of  a cafe  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  head  and  body  of  the  child  were 
excluded  through  an  opening  in  the  perinaum 
thus  cafually  made,  in  which  the  free^mm  of 
the  pertuicum  was  preferved  entire.  Nor  docs 
the  common  laceration  of  th^permaum  always 
commence  at  the  freenum,  even  in  inftrumental 
deliveries,  but  further  back,  and  then  bears 
down  before  it  all  the  anterior  part. 

In  a cafe  which  occurred  in  my  own  pradice, 
I was  fcnfible  of  this  kind  of  laceration  before 
the  cxpulfion  of  the  head,  wFich  I guided 
through  the  natural  paffage,  fupplylngthe  want 
of  the  permcciim  with  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
The  external  parts  were  in  this  patient  ex- 
tremely rigid  and  contraded ; and,  as  I applied 
■-  --  - myiclf 
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myfelf  with  great  affidulty  to  preferve  them; 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pertnaiim^  I imputed 
the  accident  to  this  circumilance,  rather  than 
to  theneceffityof  the  cafe.  The  patient  did  not 
make  any  unufual  complaint  immediately  after 
delivery  ; but,  on  the  following  day,  there  was 
a violent  inflammation  of  the'  parts,  with  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  and  the  locJita  were  dif- 
charged  through  the  ruptured  part,  but  no 
fences  ever  came  through  it,  or  by  the  vagina. 
By  the  ufe  of  fomentations  and  cataplafms,  of 
cooling  laxative  medicines,  and  occafionally  of 
opiates,  the  inflammation  was  foon  abated- 
The  fuppu ration  being  profufe,  the  bark  w'as 
given  ; and,  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  the  lace- 
rated parts  were  healed.  No  particular  exami- 
nation was  ever  made  during  the  cure,  and 
none  but  fuperficial  dreflings  applied.  When 
I attended  this  patient  with  her  fccond  child,  1 
- obferved  a large  round  cicatrice  at  the  rugous 
part  of  the  anus,  but  fhe  fcarcely  fuffered  any 
inconvenience  from  it ; and  recovered  as  w^ell 
as  if  no  fuch  accident  had  formerly  happened. 
Of  this  kind  of  accident  another  cafe  has  lately 
been  communicated  to  me,  which  created  much 
trouble  for  a confiderable  time  after  delivery,' 
but  which  at  length  terminated  without  any 
permanent  inconvenience. 

SECTION  YIII, 

The  cUtorh  is  little  Goncerned  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  midwifery,  on  account  of  its  fize  and 
fituation.  But  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fometimes 
elongated  and  enlarged  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
equal  the  fize  of  the  penis,  when  it  makes  one 
of  thofe  many  peculiarities  which  have  been 
fuppofed  to  conftitute  an  hermaphrodite  or 
an  animal  partaking  of  the  fexual  properties  of 
the  male  and  female ; but  if  there  be  any  ex- 
amples of  true  hermaphrodites,  the  term  is  in 
this  cafe  improperly  ufed  'f'. 

Should  the  clitoris  increafe  to  fuch  a fize  as 
to  occafion  much  inconvenience,  it  may  be  ex- 
tirpated either  by  the  knife  or  ligature  J;  but 
if  the  caufe  of  the  enlargement,  which  is  com- 
monly affigned,  be  true,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  motive  of  delicacy  or  inconvenience  will  be 
a fufficient  Inducement  to  fuffer  the  pain  of 
extirpation  §. 


SECTION  IX. 

The  bladder  and  urethra  in  women  are  na- 
turally liable  to  fewer  difeafes  than  the  fame 


* Hermaphroditi  veri  nondantur. — Ruyfeh.  Thef.  viii. 
t Clitoris  major  in  feetu  exiftit. — Ruyfeh.  Thef  vi.  1.  r. 
Cercojis.  Clitoris  praelonga.  Vogel,  cccccxxxv. 

J See  Bruce's  Travels ; and  Travels  \wAfnca,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  by  G.  IV.  Browne,  in  which  we  are  told  that  it  is  al- 
ways extirpated  as  a religious  ceremony  ; yet  of  this  there  re- 
mains fome  doubt.  See  alfo  Sonnini,  Chap.’  23. 

Quie  extra  vcncrem,  in  cafta  femina,  parva  fuerat,  fuo 
etiam  modo  arrigit  et  intumefeit,  ut  prepofterae  vpneri  fervire 
poffit,  multoque  ufu  ejus  turpitudinis,  denique  moles  ejus 
augetur, — Haller.  Phyjiolog. 
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parts  in  men,  the  latter  being  more  fliort,  in  a 
llraight  dlre<n;ion,  and  its  connexion  far  more 
fimple  ; and  their  ufe  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
reception  and  conveyance  of  the  urine.  Wo- 
men have,  neverthelefs,  a flone  fometimes 
formed  in  the  bladder ; and  it  has  been  thought 
an  improvement  in  practice  to  evade  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy,  by  diftending,  with  bou- 
gies gradually  enlarged,  the  urethra,  till  it  is  of 
fufficient  dimenfions  to  allow'  the  ftonc  to  pafs 
through  it.  It  is  proved  by  experience,  that 
the  urethra  will  diftend,  or  may  be  artificially 
diflended,  fufficiently  to  allow  a ffone  of  a con- 
fiderable  fize  to  pafs,  as  I have  known  in  many' 
inftances  ; but  if  the  diflention  be  carried  be- 
yond a certain  degree,  it  is  faid  the  tone  of 
the  part  will  be  dcflroyed,  and  the  patient  ever 
remain  fubjedt  to  an  involuntary  difeharge  of 
urine,  a greater  evil  than  any  of  the  common 
confequcnces  of  lithotomy,  which  is  a far  lels 
complex  and  difficult  operation  in  women  than 
in  men. 

From  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  urethra,  and  about  the  meatus  nrtnarius, 
excrefcences  of  .various  forms  and  fizes  fome- 
times grow,  which  produce  fymptoms  almoft 
equally  troublcfome,  and  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
arc  caufed  by  the  ftonc  or  other  difeafes  in  the 
bladder,  for  which  they  are  often  miftaken. 
Thele  may  be  extirpated  by  the  knife,  by  liga- 
ture, by  cauflic  applications-,  or  by  wearing 
bougies*,  according  to  their  fize,  or  the  part 
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where  they  grow,  which  may  render  one  me- 
thod more  convenient  or  preferable  to  the  reft. 
But  thefe  excrefcences,  when  they  arife  in  the 
urethra  or  bladder,  are  fometimes  not  to  be  re- 
moved without  much  difficulty  and  trouble;  and 
as  little  violence  as  poffible  is  to  be  ufed  in  the 
operation,  when  we  attempt  to  remove  them. 

SECTION  X.  ‘ 

The  pruritus,  Itching,  or  ftingingof  the  ex- 
ternal parts,  is  a complaint  to  which  women 
are  liable  at  any  period  of  life  ; but  it  is  moft 
frequently  attendant  on  the  ftate  of  pregnancy, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  moft  troublefomc  con- 
fequences.  If  it  affed;  the  internal  parts,  or  be 
exceffivc  in  its  degree,  it  is  faid  to  terminate  in 
the  furor  uterinus.  It  is  fometimes  occafioned 
by  a difeafe  or  affedion  of  the  bladder,  and  is 
then  equivalent  to  the  itching  of  the^/aus penis 
in  men  ; but  it  more  commonly  proceeds  from 
fome  aft'edion  of  the  uterus,  having  been  moft 
commonly  obferved  to  occur  in  pregnancy, 
cfpccially  when  the  child  w'as  dead,  or  about  the 
time  of  the  final  ceftation  of  the  menfes,  when 
there  was  a difpofition  to  difeafe  in  the  uterus. 
The  inftances  of  this  pruritus  either  proceed- 
ing or  accompanying  truly  cancerous  dlfpofi- 
tlons  of  the  uterus  arc  very  rare. 

The  means  ufed  for  the  relief  of  the  patient 
muft  depend  upon  the  feat,  the  caufe,  and  the 
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degree  of  the  complaint.  When  it  happens 
during  pregnancy,  and  at  all  other  times,  if 
attended  with  inflammation,  it  is  neceflary  to 
bleed  ; to  give  gentle  laxative  medicines ; and 
to  ufe  fedative  applications,  of  which  perhaps 
the  befl:  is  a weak  folution  of  cerujfa  acetata 
as  a lotion ; or  a decodion  of  poppy  heads, 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  cerujfa  acetata  dif- 
folved  in  it,  as  a fomentation.  But  of  all  the 
applications  I have  fecn  ufed,  none  has  more 
generally  afforded  relief  than  cold  water  very 
frequently  applied  with  a fponge,  and  occa- 
fionally  made  colder  with  the  addition  of  ice, 
or  a little  vinegar  and  fpirlt  of  wine.  More 
active  applications  are  often  prefcribed  ; but  I 
have  fufpedled  that  thefe,  in  many  cafes,  ra- 
ther aggravate  than  leffen  the  qomplaint, 
though  much  benefit  is  fometimes  derived  from 
wafhing  the  parts  with  water  moderately  acidu- 
lated with  the  nitric  acid  : or  the  application  of 
one  part  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  mur  'taii, 
and  three  parts  of  the  unguentum  cenijfee acetata. 
If  the  patient  be  pregnant,  the  attempt  to  cure 
it  will  often  be  vain,  and  wc  mufl:  be  fatisfied 
with  moderating  it  till  flie  is  delivered,  when 
it  will  generally  ceafe  fpontaneoufly.  When 
this  complaint  is  independent  of  pregnancy,  ori- 
ginates from  an  affed:ion  of  the  liter  us,  and  is 
of  long  continuance,  the  applications  mufl:  be 
varied,  and  fuch  medicines  given  as  promlfe 
relief  by  changing  the  flate  of  that  part.  Sul- 
phur, taken  internally,  has  fometimes  been  of 
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much  fervice  ; or  applied  to  the  part  as  a pow- 
der, liniment,  or  lotion.  The  burnt  fponge 
with  nitre,  and  the  extra&um  cicutce,  have  alfo 
been  given  with  advantage ; together  with  a 
lotion  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  the  aqua 
zinci  vitriolati  cum  camphora  and  rofe  water; 
or  the  application  of  the  unguent,  hydrargyr, 
fort.  I have  alio  frequently  given  five  grains 
P/um?ner^s  fiW  every  night  at  bed-time  for 
a month,  and  a pint  of  the  decod;ion  oifarfa^ 
parilla  daily ; though  there  was  no  fufpicioii 
of  any  venereal  infe^ion,  of  which  the  itching 
is,  1 believe,  a very  unufual  fymptom.  But 
when  this  complaint  has  been  occafioned  by 
an  affediion  of  the  bladder,  the  conftant  or 
daily  ufe  of  a bougie  in  the  urethra  has  in 
fome  cafes  efFeftually  cured  the  patient, 

SECTION  XI. 

The  hymen  is  a thin  membrane  of  a femi-  - 
lunar,  or  circular  form,  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina^  which  it  in  great  part  clofes. 

It  has  a very  different  appearance  in  different 
women,  but  it  is  generally,  if  not  always*, 
found  in  virgins,  and  is  very  properly  efleemed 
the  teft  of  virginity,  being  ruptured  in  the  firfi: 
a6l  of  coition  ; and  the  remnants  of  the  hymen 

* Membrana  hymen,  quje  utrum  detur,  necne,  fub  judice 
lis  olim  fuit,  hoc  autem  tempore  in  anatomia  magis  verfatis 
nihil  notius  eiTe  [>oteft. — Ruyfeh,  Thef.  iii.  No.  xv. 
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are  called  the  carunculce  myrhformes^.  The 
hynien  'i's,  alfo  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies; 
from  which  a moral  writer  might  draw  infe- 
rences favourable  to  the  eftimatioa  of  chaility 
in  women.  . > - 

There  are  two  circum fiances  rclatln2:to  the 

O 

hymen  which  require  rnedical  affiilafice.  It  is 
fometimes  of  fuch  a flrong  ligamentous  tex- 
ture, that  it  cannot  be  ruptured,  and  prevents 
the  connexion  between  the  fexes.  It  is  alfo 
fometimes  imperforated,  wholly  clofmg  the 
entrance  into  the  vagina,  and.  preventing  any 
difchargc;  from  the  uterus ; but  both  thefe 
cafes  are  extremely  rare. 

If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm  tex-. 
ture,  but  perforated,  though  perhaps  with  a 
very  fmall  opening,  thc-inconveniencies  thence 
arifing  will  not  be  difeovered  before  the  time 
' of  marriage,  when  they  may  be  removed  by  a 
crucial  incifion  made  through  it,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  adjoining  parts,  and  to  prevent 
their  reunion. 

,But  the  imperforation  of  the  hymen  will  pro- 
duce its  inconveniencics,  when  the  perfon 
begins  to  menflruate  For,  the  menftruous 
blood  being  fecreted  from  the  uterus  at  each 
period,  and  not  evacuated,  the  patient  fuffers 


■*  Hymenis  cllilbluti  reliquiae,  et  corruptje  adeo  pudicitiae 
indicia. — Haller.  Phyjiolog. 

f Menfes  a membrana  vulvain  claudente  fupprefli,  per- 
que  hujus  iiicidonem  evacuati. — Ruvjch.  Obf.  xxxii — and  all  ^ 
the  older  writers . 
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• much  pain  from  the  diftentlon  of  the  parts  ; 
many  Grange  fymptoms  and  appearances  are 
occafioned,  and  fufpicions  injurious  to  her 
reputation  are  often  entertained;  In  a cafe  of 
this  kind,  for  which  I was  confulted,  the  young 
woman,  who  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
having  many  uterine  complaints,  with  the  ah- 
donum  confiderably  enlarged,  wasfufpe6led  to 
be  pregnant,  though  file  perfev.,ered  in  afferting 
the  contrary  and  had  never  menftruated.  When 
ihe  was  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to  an  exami- 
nation, the  circumferibed  tumour  of  the  uterus 
was  found  to  reach  as  high  as  the  navel,  and  the 
external  parts  were  ftretched  by  a round  foft 
fubftance  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagma,  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  refemble  that  appearance  which 
they  have  when  the  head  of  a child  is  paffing 
through  them  ; but  there  was  no  entrance  into 
the  vagma.  On  the  following  morning' an  in- 
cifion  was  carefully  made  through  the  hymen, 
which  had  a flefliy  appearance,  and  was  thick- 
ened in  proportion  to  its  diftention.  Not  lets 
than  four  pounds  of  blood,  of  the  colour  and 
confiftence  of  tar,  were  difeharged  ; and  the 
tumcfadlion  of  the  abdomen  was  immediately 
removed.  Several  ftellatcd  incifions  were  after- 
wards made  through  the  divided  edges,  w'hich 
is  a very  neceffary  part  of  the  operation  ; and 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  a 'reunion  of  the 
hymen  till  the  next  period  of  mcnlfruation,  after 
which  flic  fuffered  no  inconvenience.  The 
blood  difeharged  was  not  putrid  or  coagulated, 
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and  feemcd  to  have  undergone  no  other  change, 
after  its  iPicretlon,  but  what  was  occafioned  by 
the  ablorption  of  its  more  fluid  parts.  Some 
caution  is  required  when  the  hymen  is  clofed  in 
thofe  who  are  in  advanced  age,  unlefs  the 
« membrane  be  diftended  by  the  confined  menfes, 
as  I once  faw  an  inftance  of  inflammation 
of  t\\c  peritoneum  being  immediately  produced 
after  the  operation,  of  which  the  patient  died 
as  in  the  true  puerperal  fever,  and  no  other  rea- 
fon  could  be  afligncd  for  the  difcafe. 

'The  caruncula  myrtiformes  by  their  elonga- 
tion and  enlargement  fometimes  become  very 
painful  and  troublefome.  Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  they  require  the  fame  management,  and 
admit  of  extirpation  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
difeafed  nymphe,  ' '' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SECTION  I. 

I 

ON  THE  INTERNAL  PARTS  OF  GENERATION. 


fiiE  internal  parts  of  generation  are  the  w- 
ghiay  the  uterus^  the  Jallopian  tubes,  and  the 
ovaria.  The  ligaments  may  be  cfteemed  ap- 
pendages to  the  uterus. 

That  canal  which  leads  from  the  pudendum 
or  external  orifice,  to  the  uterus,  is  called  the 
vagina.  It  is  fomewhat  of  a conical  form, 
.with  the  narrowefi:  part  downwards,  and  is  de- 
fcribed  as  being  five  or  fix  inches  in  length,  and 
about  two  in  diameter.  But  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  fay,  that  it  Is  capable  of  being  extend- 
ed to  'thefe  or  even  greater  dimenfions  ; for  in 
its  common  ftate,  the  os  uteri  is  feldom  found 
- to  be  more  than  three  inches  from  the  external 
orifice,  and  the  vagina  is  contrad:ed  as  well  as 
Iliortened. 

The  vagina  is*  compofed  of  two  coats,  ‘the 
firft  or  Innermoft  of  which  is  villous,  interfpcrfed 
with  many  excretory  duds,  and  contraded 
into plic.'e,  or  fmall  tranfverfe  folds,  particularly 
at  the  fore  and  back  part ; but  by  frequent 
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child-bearing  thcie  are  IclTened  or  obliterated^ 
The  fecond  coat  is  compofcd  of  a firm  mem- 
brane, in  which  mufcular  fibres  are  not  dif- 
tincfly  obfervablc,  but  which  is  endowxd  to  a 
certain  degree  with  contradllle  powers  like  a 
mufde.  This  is  furrounded  by  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  conneols  it  to  the  neighbouring 
parts.  A portion  of  the  upper  and  poftcrior 
part  of  the  vagina  is  alfo  covered  by  the  peri- 
tofki’im. 

The  entrance  of  the  vagina  is  conftrided  by 
mufcular  fibres,  originating  from  the  rami  of 
the  offa  pnb  'is,  which  run  on  each  fide  of  the/>/^- 
dendiim,  furrounding  the  poftcrlor  part,  and  exe- 
cuting an  equivalent  office,  though  they  can- 
not be  faid  to  form  a true  fplvnSier. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connected 
to  the  circumference  of  the  os  nieri,  but  not 
in  a flraight  line,  fo  as  to  render  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  a continuation  of  that  of  the  vagina. 
For  the  latter  Ifrctches  beyond  the  former,  and 
' being  joined  to  the  cervix,  is  reflcdcd  over  the 
os  uteri  ; which,  by  this  mode  of  union,  is  fuf- 
pended  with  protuberant  lips  in  the  vagina,  and 
permitted  to  change  its  pofitlon  in  various  w’ays 
and  directions.  When  therefore  thefe  parts  arc 
diltended  and  unfolded  at  the  time  of  labour, 
they  are  continued  into  each  other,  and  there 
is  no  part  which  can  properly  be  confidcred  as 
the  prccife  beginning  of  the  uterus,  or  termina- 
tion of  the  vagina.  % 

The  form  of  the  uterus  rcfcmblcs  that  of  an 
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oblong  pear,  flattened,  with  the  cicprcfled  fides 
placed  towards  the  njja  pubis  and  facnim  ; but 
in  the  impregnated  Hate  it  becomes  more  oval, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  dlHention 

For  the  convenience  of  defcriptioii  and  for 
fome  pracHical  purpofes,  the  uterus  is  dilfin- 
guiihed  into  three  parts ; the  fundus,  the  body, 
and  the  cervix.  The  upper  part  is  ca.iled  the 
fundus,  tlie  lower  the  cervix,  and  the  fpace 
between  them,  the  extent  of  which  is  unde- 
fined, the  body.  The  uterus  is  about'  three 
inches  in  length,  about  two  in  breadth  at  the 
fundus,  and  one  at  the  cervix.  Its  tliicknefs 
is  different  at  the  fundus  and  cervix,  being  at 
the  former  ufually  rather  Icfs  than  half  an  inch, 
and  at  the  latter  fomewhat  more  ; and  this 
thic^nefs  is  preferved  throughout  pregnancy, 
cliiefly  by  the  enlargement  of  the  veins  and 
lymphatics,  there  being  a fmaller  change  in  the 
lize  of  the  arteries  -f'.  But  there  is  fb  great  a 
variety  iii  the  fize  and  diTnenfions  of  the  uterus 
in  different  women,  independent  of  the  Hates 
of  virginity,  marriage,  or  pregnancy,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  very  accurate  menfuration. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  correfponds  with 

the  external  form.  That  of  the  cervix  leads 

/ 

from  the  os  uteri,  where  it  is  very  fmall,  in  a 

Facies  uteri  anterior  planior  eft,  convexior  pofterius ; 
latera  pene  in  aciem  extenuata. — Roederer. 

f Pars  magna  craffitiei  uteri  ad  venas  pertinet. — Vefalius 
and  alt  the  older  tVriters. 

. , Hraight 
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llraight  dired:lon,  to  the  fundus,  where  it  is 
expanded  into  a triangular  form,  with  two  of 
the  angles  oppofed  to  the  entrance  into  the 
'^LiUoptan  tubes ; and  at  the  place  of  jund;ion  be- 
tween the  cervix  and  the  body  of  the  uterus,  the 
cavity  is  fmaller  than  it  Is  in  any  other  part. 
There  is  a fwell,  or  fulnefs,  of  all  the  parts,  to- 
wards the  cavity,  which  is  fometimes  diftln- 
guilhed  by  a prominent  line  running  longi- 
tudinally through  its  middle. 

The  villous  coat  of  the  vagina  is  reflected 
over  the  os  uteri,  and  is  continued  into  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus *.  The  internal  furface  of  the  uterus  is 
corrugated  in  a beautiful  manner,  but  the  ruga;, 
which  are  longitudinal,  lefTen  as  they  advance 
into  the  uterus,  the  fundus  of  which  is  fmooth. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  rug;^  are  fmall  ori- 
fices, like  thofe  in  the  vagina,  which  difeharge 
a mucus,  ferving,  befides  other  purpofes,  that 
of  clofing  the  os  uteri  very  curioufly  and  per- 
fe6tly  during  pregnancy  f . 

The  fubftance  J of  the  uterus,  which  is  very 
firm,  is  compofed  of  arteries,  veins,  lympha- 

* Pulpofum  magis  quani  vaginae  velamentum  aliquoties 
reperi.^ — Haller,  Phyjlolog. 

t Adeo  abundans  ut  totam  cervieem  repleat,  et  ofculum 
quafi  obturet.  Haller  PhyUolog.  and  many  of  the  older 
IVriters, 

X In  gravida  femina  in  laminas  poffit  dividi,  et  in  inorbis  In 
lacinias,  fquamafque. — Nositzuyck,  liter.  Gravid,  i 1.  c. 

tics. 
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tics,  nerves,  and  miifcular  fibres,  curioufly  in- 
terwoven and  'connected  together  by  cellular 
membrane.  The  mufcular  fibres  are  of  a pale 
colour,  and  appear  alfo  in  their  texture  fome- 
what  different  from  mufcular  fibres  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  are  feen  mofl  perfectly 
in  a uterus  which  has  been  parboiled. 

The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  fpermatic 
and  hypogaflric. 

The  fpermatic  arteries  arlfe  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  aorta,  a little  below  the  emul- 
gents,  and  fometimes  from  the  emulgents. 
They  pafs  over  the  pfocc  mufcles,  behind  the 
peritonceum,  enter  between  the  two  lamhiee,  or 
dupllcatures  of  thtperitoriaum,  which  form  the 
broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  proceed  to  the 
uterus,  near  the  fundus  ot  which  they  infmuatc 
themfelves,  giving  branches  in  their  paffage  to 
the  ovaria  and  fallopian  tubes. 

The  hypogaflric  arteries  are  on  each  fide  a 
confiderable  branch  of  the  Internal  iliacs.  They 
pafs  to  the  fides  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  fend- 
ing off  a number  of  fmallcr  branches,  which 
dip  into  its  fubftance.  Some  branches  alfo  arc 
refledied  upwards  to  the  fundus  uteri,  which 
anaftomofe  with  the  fpermatic  arteries,  and 
others  ard*  reflected  downwards  fupplying  the 
vagina. 

The  veins  which  rccondu6l  the  blood  from 
the  uterus  are  very  numerous,  and  their  fize  in 
the  unimpregnated  flate  is  proportioned  to 

that 
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that . of  the  arteries ; but  the  enlargement 
during  pregnancy  is  fuch,  that  the  orifices  of 
fome  of  them,  when  divided,  will  admit  even 
of  the  end  of  a fmall  finger.  The  veins  anaf- 
tomofe  in  the  manner  of  the  arteries,  which 
they  accompany  out  of  the  ufenis ; ■ and  then, 
having  the  fame  names  with  the  arteries,  fper- 
matic  and  hypogaftric,  the  former  proceeds  to 
■ the  vena  cava  on  the  right  fide,  and  on  the 
left  to  the  emulgent  vein  ; and  the  latter  to  the 
internal  iliacs. 

From  the  fubftance  and-  furfaccs  of  the 
niirus  an  infinite  number  of  lymphatics  arife, 
which  follow  the  courfe  of  the  hypogaftric  and 
fpermatic  blood-veffels.  The  firff  pafs  into  the 
glands  of  the  internal  iliac  plexus  ; and  the 
other  into  the  glands  which  are  lituated  near 
the  origin  of  the  fpermatic  arteries.  Of  thefe 
Nuck  firll:  gave  a delineation. 

The  'Uterus-  is  fupplied  wdth  nerves  from  the 
lower  mefocolic  plexus,  and  from  two  fmall  flat 
circular  ganglions,  which  arc  fituatcd  behind 
the  re5ium\  Thefe  ganglions  are  joined  by  a 
number  of  fmall  branches  from  the  third  and 
fourth  facral  nerves.  The  ovaria  derive  their 
nerves  from  the  renal  plexus.  By  the  great 
number  of  nerves  thefe  parts  are  rendered  ex- 
tremely irritable  ; but  it  is  by  thofe  branches 
Avhich  the  uterus  receives  from  the  intercoflal, 
that  the  intimate  confent  between  it  and 
various  other  parts  is  chiefly  preferved. 

The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  have  been 

. deferibed 
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defcribed  in  a vety  different  manner  by  anato- 
mifts,  fomc  of  whom  have  afferted,  that  it§  fub- 
Ifance  was  chiefly  mufcular,  with  fibres  running 
in  tranfverfe,  orbicular,  or  reticulated  order ; 
whilfl;  others  have  contended,  that  there  were 
no  mufcular  fibres  whatever  in  the  uterus.  In 
the  unimpregnated  uterus,  when  parboiled  for 
the  purpofe  of  a more  pcrfedl  examination,  the 
former  feems  to  be  a true  reprefentation;  and 
when  the  uterus  is  diflended  towards  the  latter 
part  of  pregnancy,  thefe  fibres  are  very  thinly 
fcattered  ; but  they  may  be  difeovered  in  a cir- 
cular dirediion  at  the  junction  between  the 
body  and  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  furround- 
ing the  entrance  of  each  fallopian  tube  in  a 
fimilar  order.  Yet  it  does  not  feem  rcafonablc 
to  attribute  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
uterus  at  the  time  of  labour  to  its  mufcular 
fibres  only,  if  we  be  to  judge  of  the  pow-er  of 
a mufcle  by  the  number  of  fibres  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  unlefs  it  is  prefumed,  that  thofe 
of  the  uterus  are  flronger  than  in  common 
mufcles. 

With  refpccl  to  the  glands  of  the  uterus  none 
are  difcoverable  difperfed  through  its  fubftanec. 
Upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  ccroix,  be’tw  een 
the  rugee,  there  are  lacuna,  which  fecrete  mucus, 
and  there  arc  fmall  follicles  at  the  edge  of  the 
os  uteri.  Thefe  lafl:  are  only  obfervable  in  a 
flatc  of  pregnancy  or  difeafe,  when  they  arc 
much  enlarged. 

From  the  angles  at  \\\q  fundus  of  the  uterus 

two 
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two  proceffes  of  an  irregularly  round  form  ori- 
ginate, called,  from  the  name  of  the  firft  de- 
fcribcr,  the  fallopian  tubes.  They  are  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  becoming  fmaller 
in  their  progrefs  from  the  uterus,  have  an  un- 
even, fringed  termination,  called  the  fbnhr'uz. 
The  canal  which  paifes  through  thefe  tubes  is 
extremely  fmall  at  their  origin,  but  it  is  gra- 
dually enlarged,  and  terminates  with  a patu- 
lous orifice,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about 
one  third  of  an  inch,  furrounded  by  the  fimbria:. 
It  is  alfo  lined  by  a very  fine  vafcular  mem- 
brane formed  into  ferpentine  plica.  Through 
this  canal,  the  communication  between  the 
uterus  and  ovaria  is  prefer ved.  fallopian 

tubes  are  wrapped  in  duplicatures  of  the«/)mVo- 
naum,  which  are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of 
the  uterus ; but  a portion  of  their  extremities 
thus  folded  hangs  loofe  on  each  fide  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  half 
in  breadth  and  thickncls,  fufpended  in  the 
broad  ligaments  about  the  dlftancc  of  one 
inch  from  the  uterus,  behind,  and  a little  below 
the.  fallopla7i  tubes 

To  the  ovaria,  according  to  the  idea  of  their 
ftrudlure  entertained  by  ditferent  anatomifts, 
various  ufes  have  been  affigned,  or  the  purpofc 

* Ovaria  in  vctulis  admodum  exilia,  utpluriinum  vifiiiitur. 
Rnyfch.  Ohf,  /inatom.  xlv.  < 
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they  anfwer  has  been  differently  -explained. 
Some  have  fappofed,  that  their  texture  was 
'glandular,  and  that  they  fecreted  a fluid  equi- 
valent to  and  fimilar  to  the  male  femen  ; but 
others,'  who  have  examined  them  with  more 
accuracy,  aifert  that  they  are  ovarid  in  the  lite- 
ral acceptation  of  the  term,  and  include  a num- 
ber of  vcficles,  or  ova,  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
two  of  different  fizes,  joined  to  the  internal 
lurface  of  the  ovar'ia  by  cellular  threads  or  pe- 
dicles ; and  that  they  contain  a fluid,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  thin  lymph.  Thefe  veficles 
are  in  fad:  to  be  feen  in  the  healthy  ovaria  of 
-every  young  woman.  They  differ  very  much 
in  their  number  in  different  ovaria,  but  are  very 
feldom  fo  numerous  as  has  jufl  been  ffated.  ' 
All  have  agreed,  that  the  ovaria  prepare  w^hat- 
ever  the  female  originally  fupplies  tow'ards  the 
formation  of  the  foetus',  and  this  is  proved  by 
the  operatiori  of  fpaying,  which  confifls  in  the 
extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after  which  the  ani- 
mal not  only  lofes  the  power  of  conceiving,  but 
defire  is  for  evef  extinguifhed. 

The  outer  coat  of  the  ovaria,  together  with 
that  of  the  uterus,  is  given  by  the  peritonaeum ; 
and  whenever  an  ovtmi  has  paffed  into  the  fal- 
lopian tube,  a fiflure  may  be  ©bferved  at  the  part 
through  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
. transferred.  Thefe  fiflures  healing,  leave  fmall 
longitudinal  cicatrices  on  the  furface  which  are 
faid  to  enable  us  to  determine,  whenever  the 
VoL.  I..  G 
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ovar.um  is  examined,  the  number  of  times  ^ 
woman  has  conceived. 

The  corpora  lutea  arc  oblong  glandular  bodies 
of  a Ycllowlfh  colour,  found  in  the  ovaria  of  all 
animals  when  pregnant,  and,  according  to  fomc, 
when  they  arc  falaclous.  They  are  faid  to  be 
calyces  from  which  tne  impregnated  o\^um  has 
dropped;  and  their  number  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  conceptions  found  in 
.the  uterus.  They  arc  largeft  and  moft  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  early  ftatc  of  pregnancy,  and  re- 
main for  fome  time  after  dellAxry,  when  they 
gradually  fade  and  wither  till  they  difappear. 
The  copora  lutea  arc  extremely  vafcular,  except 
at  their  centre,  which  is  whitlili ; and  in  the 
middle  of  the  white  part  is  a fmall  cavity,  from 
which  the  impregnated  ovum  is  thought  to  have 
immediately  proceeded. 

From  each  lateral  angle  of  the  iiterus,  a little 
before  and  below  the  Jallopia?t  tubes,  the  round 
ligaments  aiife,  which  are  compofed  of  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a fibrous  llruc- 
ture.  I'hefe  are  conne^fed  together  by  cel- 
lular membrane,  and  the  whole  is  much  en- 
larged Quring  pregnancy.  They  receive  their 
outward  covering  from  the  pentonecum,  and 
pafs  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  ring  of  the 
ijxternal  oblique  mufcle  to  the  groin,  wdicre  the 
veffds  fubdivide  into  fmall  branches,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  mons  cner  'is  and  contiguous  parts. 
From  the  infcrti  vi  of  thefe  ligaments  into  the 
groin,  the  reafon  appears  why  that  part  gene- 
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rally  fuffers  in  all  the  difeafes  and  afFedlions  of 
the  uterus  ; and  why  the  inguinal  glands  are  in 
women  fo  often  found  in  a morbid  pr  enlarged 
ftate.  By  the  favour  of  Dr.  R.  Hooper,  I law 
two  preparations  in  which  the  falloplmi  tubes 
terminated  bluntly,  and  without  any  aperture, 
Jimhrla,  or  ovaria.  All  fuch  cafes  mull  necef- 
farily  occafion  fterility. 

The  duplicatures  of  the  peritonceiun,  in  which 
the  fallopian  tubes  and  ovaria  are  involved,  are 
called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus.  Thefe 
prevent  the  entanglenaent  of  the  parts,  and  are 
condueftors  of  the  yelTels  and  nerves,  as  the  me- 
fentery  is  of  thofeof  the  inteftines.  Both  the 
round  and  broad  ligaments  alter  their  pofition 
during  pregnancy*;  appearing  to  rife  lower  and 
more  forward  than  in  the  unimpregnated  ftate. 
Their  ufc  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  preventing 
the  defeent  ot  the  uterus,  and  to  regulate  its 
diredlion  when  it  afeends  into  the  cavity  pf  the 
abdomen,  but  whether  they  anfwer  thefe  pur- 
pofes  may  be  much  doubted. 

s E c T I o N n. 

The  difeafes  of  the  internal  parts  of  genera- 
tion w^ill  be  bed;  underftood  if  they  are  deferibed 
in  the  order  pbferved  in  the  defeription  of  the 
parts. 

\ 

* Ovarlorum  eortimque  dmSluum  litus  mutatur,  tempore 
geflationis  et  puerperii.~-i?//;^/f/;.  Thef.  ix.  No.xv. 
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The  difeafes  of  the  vagina  are,  firll,  fuch  an* 
abbreviation  and  contradlion  as  render  it  unfit 
for  the  ufes  for  which  it  was  defigned ; fe- 
condly,  a cohcfion  of  the  fides  in  confequence 
of  preceding  ulceration;  thirdly,  cicatrices, 
after  an  ulceration  of  the  parts;  fourthly,  ex- 
crefccnccs ; fifthly,^/^t?r  alhus. 

This  abbreviation  and  contradlion  of  tlic  va- 
g'lna,  AN'hich  ufaally  accompany  each  other,  are 
produced  by  original  defective  formation;  and 
they  are  feldom  difeovered  before  the  time  of 
marriage,  the  confummation  of  which  they 
fometirnes  prevent.  The  curative  intentions 
are  to  relax  the  parts  by  the  ufe  of  emollient 
applications,  and  to  dilate  them  to  their  proper 
fize  by  fpongc  or  other  tents,  or  which  are  more 
cfFedfual,  by  bougies  gradually  enlarged.  But 
the  circiimflances  which  attend  this  diforder 
are  fometirnes  fuch  as  might  lead  us  to  form 
an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  difeafe.  A cafe  of 
this  kind  which  was  under  my  care,  from  the 
flrangury,  from  the  heat  of  the  parts,  and  the 
profufe  and  inflammatory  difeharge,  was  fuf- 
pedlcd  to  proceed  from  venereal  infedlion  ; and 
with  that  opinion  the  patient  had  foon  after  her 
marriage  been  put  upon  a courfe  of  medicines 
compofed  of  quickfilver  for  feveral  weeks  with- 
out relief.  When  flie  applied  to  me,  I pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  fubmit  to  an  examination, 
and  found  the  vagina  rigid,  fo  much  contracted 
as  not  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
not  more  than  one  inch  and  a half  in  length. 

The 
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The  repeated,  though  fruitlefs,  attempts,  which 
had  been  made  to  complete  the  a6t  of  coition,  ‘ 
had  occafioned  a confiderable  inflammation 
upon  the  parts,  and  all  the  fufpicious  appear- 
ances before  mentioned.  To  remove  the  in- 
flammation, file  was  bled,  took  fome  gentle 
- purgative  medicines,  ufed  an  emollient  fomen- 
tation, and  afterwards  fome  unAuous  applica- 
tions; flie  was  alfo  advifed  to  live  feparate  from 
her  hufband  for  fome  time.  The  inflamma- 
tion being  gone,  tents  and  bougies  of  various  * 
fizes  were  introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  which 
it  was  difliended,.  though  not  very  amply.  She 
then  returned  to  her  hufband,  and  in  a few 
months  became  pregnant.  Her  labour,  though 
flow',  was  not  attended  with  any  extraordinary 
difficulty ; flic  was  delivered  of  a full  fized 
child,  and  afterwards  fuflered  no  inconve- 
nience. 

Another  kind  of  conflricflion  of  the  external 
parts  fometimes  occurs,  and  which  feems  to  be 
a mere  fpafm.  This  is  to  be  removed  in  fome 
cafes  by  fuch  applications  as  footh  and  allay 
irritation,  and  in  others  by  fuch  means  as  dif- 
tend  them  by  refilling  the  fpafm,  which  is 
Ibmetimes  fo  forcible  as  to  require  the  ufe  of 
' bougies  of  a proper  fize  for  a long  time,  even 
in  women  who  are  married  or  have  borne 
children.  Perhaps  this  complaintjmay  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  an  eryfipelatofe  inflafnrnation  of, 
or  defluxion  of  acrid  humours  3011  the  parts, 
and  will  then  require  different  1119^  of  treat- 
ment, 
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SECTION  III. 

By  the  violence  or  long  continuance  of  a 
labour,  by  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  conlHtution, 
by  the  negligent  and  improper  ufe  of  inftru- 
ments,  or  by  injuries,  an  inflammation  of  the 
external  parts,  or  vagina,  is  fometlmes  produ- 
ced in  fuch  a degree  as  to  endanger  a mortifi- 
cation. By  careful  management  this  confe- 
quence  is  ufually  prevented  ; but  in  fome  cafes, 
when  the  conftltutlon  of  the  patient  was  prone 
to  difeafe,  the  external  parts  have  floughed 
away,  and  in  others  equal  injury  has  been  done 
to  the  vagina.  But  the  effe(J:l  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  ufually  confined  to  the  internal  or 
villous  coat,  which  is  fometimes  cafl  off  wholly 
or  partially.  An  ulcerated  furface  being  thus 
left,  when  the  difpofitlon  to  heal  has  taken 
place,  cicatrices  have  been  formed  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  depth  and  extent  of 
the  ulceration ; and  there  being  no  counter- 
affion  to  the'  contraftile  ttate  of  the  parts,  the 
dlmenfions  of  the  vagina  become  much  redu- 
ced : or,  if  the  ulceration  fliould  not  be  healed, 
and  the  contraeftibility  of  the^arts  continue  to 
operate,  the  ulcerated  furfaces  being  brought 
together  may  cohere,  and  the  canal  of  the  va- 
gina be  perfcAly  clofed.  The  inconveniences 
and  ill  confcquenccs  of  this  complaint  may'in 
general  be  'prevented,  or  very  much  leffened, 
by  proper  attention  at  the  time  of  healing;  but 

in 
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ill  riiany  of  the  cafes  I have  fccn,  the  frfl:  In- 
flammat-ioii  being  negledled,  and  the  llough- 
inii;  from  the  vagina  overlooked,  the  cohehoii 
had  taken  place  long  before  it  was  fufpe^led. 
When  a dough  of  confiderable  fize  has  been 
caft  oh'  from  the  bladder  and  the  cohc- 

fion  of  the  parts,  by  which  a kind  of  artificial 
bladder  is  made,  is  a far  lefs  evil  than  a con- 
flant  involuntary  flowing  of  the  urine. 

/ 

S E C,T  I O N IV. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  feldom  be- 
come an  impediment  to  the  connexion  between, 
the  fcxcs ; when  they  do,  the  fame  kind  of 
afliftance  is  required  as  was  recommended  in 
the  natural  contradion  or  abbreviation  of  the 
part,  and  I believe  they  always  give  way  to  the 
preiTure  of  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  time  of 
labour,  though  in  many  cafes  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Sometimes  the  appearances  may,  mifiead 
the  judgment ; for  I was  lately  called  to  a wo- 
man in  labour,  who  was  thought  to  have  become 
pregnant,  the  hymen  remaining  unbroken.  But 
on  making  very  particular  inquiry,  I difcoyercd 
that  this  was  her  fecond  labour,  and  that  the 
part  which,  from  its  form  and  fituation,  we 
fuppofed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a-fmall  aperture, 
was  a cicatrice,  or  unnatural  contradbon  of  the 
entrance  into  the  vagina,  confequcnt  to  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  part  after  her  former  labour. 

When  the  fides  of  the  vagina  cohere  toge- 
' ' G 4 thcr. 
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ther,  it  may  be  rcquifite  to  feparate  them  with 
a knife ; and  when  they  are  in  a healing  ftate, 
their  reunion  may  be  prevented  by  tents  or  bou- 
gies, or  by  a leaden  can u la  of  a proper  hze,  in- 
troduced into  and  worn  in  the  vagina.  But, 
if  the  cohefion  have  taken  place  far  up  in  the 
vagina,  the  knife  rnuft  be  ufed  with  the  utmolk 
circumfpedlon,  or  irreparable  injury  may  be 
done  to  the  bladder,  re6ium,  or  the  adjoining 
part,  as  they  all  are  drawn  clofcly  together.  A 
patient  under  thefc  circumftances,  who  applied 
to  me  for  relief,  and  in  whom  the  menftruous 
blood  w’as  fccreted,  though  it  could  not  be  dif- 
charged,  w^as  advifed  to  defer  any  opemtion ; as  I 
prefumed  the  menftruous  blood,  at  fome  future 
time,  would  be  collc6lcd  in  fuch  a quantity  asv 
either  to  feparate  or  protrude  the  cohering 
parts  in  ftich  a manner  as  to  render  the  opera- 
tion, if  neceflary, ' more  fecure,  efFedlual,  and 
cafy.  Accordingly  when  they  w^ere  ftretched 
and  protruded  by  the  retained  menfes,  the  point 
moft  eligible  for  perforation  was  indicated,  and 
the  operation  was  performed  eafily  and  fafely. 

' But  in  fome  cafes  of  cohefton  it  has  not  been 
thought  juftifiable  to  attempt  to  feparate  the 
united  parts  by  Incifion,  and  the  patient  has 
been  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  injury  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  in  preference  to  an  in- 
voluntary and  perpetual  flowing  of  the  urine,  , 
w hich 'every  perfon  who  has  fecn  wdll  confider 
as  one  of  the  greateft  evils  to  which  any  human 
being  can  be  fubjedl. 
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SECTION  V. 

Fungous  excrefcences  arifing  from  any  part 
of  the  vagina  or  uterus  have  been  dlftlnguiflied, 
though  not  very  properly,  by  the  general  term, 
polypus.  Thefe  are  of  different  forms  and  fizes, 
and  may  fprout  from  any  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  and  perpend  in  ^^vaghia\  or  from 
the  os  uteri)  or  from  the  vagina.,  The  texture 
of  the  excrefcences  is  alfo  very  different,  being 
in  fome  cafes  flefliy  and  firm,  and  in  others 
truly  fungous  and  almoft  as  foft  as  coagulated 
blood.  Some  of  them  hang  by  a fmall  pedicle, 
and  others  have  a broad  bafis,  efpecially  at  their 
commencement.  But  fuch  fubftances  not 
having  been  accurately  defcrlbcd  by  anatomifts, 
nor  the  accompanying  fymptoms  marked  by 
nofologifls,  thofe  who  are  not  very  guarded  in 
their  pracflicc  are  often  led  into  error,  in  their 
prognoftic  and  treatment  of  thefe  cafes. 

The  eaufe  of  polypi  may  be  fome  accidental 
injury  done  to  the  part  at  the  time  of  labour 
or  othervvlfe;  but  more  generally  jt  is  a fpon-  * 
taneous  difeafe,  proceeding  from  a certain  dif-. 
pofitlon  of  the  conflltution  or  of  the  part  itfelf, 
as  thofe  who  have  a polypus  of  the  uterus  for  in- 
fiance  are  apt  to  have  excrefcences  from  other 
parts,  and  they  frequently  exift  in  thofe  who 
have  never  been,  pregnant,  and  even  in  virgins. 

A polypus  may  exift  for  feveral  years  before 
it  is  perceptible  by  any  examination,  and  during 
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the  whole  time  may  occafion  many  nntovvard 
fymptoms.  Sometimes  it  may  be  difcovered 
w ithin  the  os;  uteri,  through  w’hich  it  is  expelled 
by  pains  fimilar  to  thofe  of  labour,  and  wdien 
it  h^s  palled  into  the  vagina  it  lies  at  reft,  yet  it 
often  happens  that  there  is  a polypus  in  the  va~ 
gina  which  has  pafted  through  the  os  uteri 
without  any  pain  whatever. 

Thofe  which  are  of  a fmalhftzc  are  not  im- 
pediments either  to  coriception  or  parturition ; 
at  leaft  if  they  fpring  from  the  vagina  or  os 
uteri.  Sometimes  tumours  of  a fimilar  kind 
.are  formed  on  the  external  furface  of  the 
uterus. 

In  the  firft  ftage,  a polypus  may  be  accom- 
panied with  all  thofe  lymptoms  w hich  proceed 
from  uterine  irritation  ; and  in  its  progrcfsand 
advanced  ftate  with  a mucous,  fanious,  or  fan- 
guineous  difchargc,  incrcaling  in  quantity,  fre- 
quently changing  its  appearance,  and  irregular 
in  the  times  of  its  continuance,  according  to 
the  growth  of  the  difeafe  and  the  ftate  of  the 
conftitution.  By  thcfe  difchargcs,  and  often 
by  the  continual  or  frequently  returning  pain, 
the  patient  may  at  length  be  reduced  to  ex- 
treme wcaknefs ; and  if  relief  be  not  given  by 
the  extirpation  of  the  polypus,  flie  may  perifli 
from  mere  lofs  of  ftrength,  or  the  produftion 
of  other  difeafes.  But  thefe  l}'mptoms  being  ' 
common  to  fome  other  afteeftions  of  the  uterus, 
the  caufe  of  them  is  frequently  overlooked. 

When 
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When  therefore  no  advantage  is  obtained  in 
fuch  cafes  by  the  ufc  ot  fuitable  and  efficaci- 
ous medicines,  it  fliould  be  made  a general 
rule  to  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  a 
polypus,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  local  dif- 
eafe. 

The  polypus  may  be  removed  by  excifion,  or 
by  ligature,  but  the  latter  is  by  far  the  prefer- 
able method,  and  the  ligature  is  to  be  ufed  in 
the  lame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  principle  as 
in  the  extirpation  of  nafil  polypi.  The  kind 
of  ligature  I have  generally  ufed  has  been  either 
one  of  the  laces  made  of  filk,  ufed  in  the  drels 
of  women,  or  a piece  of  fine  whipcord.  Per- 
haps coloured  ligatures  when  moifi:  occafioii 
Ibrenel's  of  the  parts.  The  difficulty  of  the 
operation  lies  in  the  proper  application  of  the 
ligature,  and  this  depends  upon  the  diflance  of 
the  part  to  be  tied  froiri  the  external  orifice, 
and  upon  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  the  bafis  or 
ftem  of  the  polypus,  as  well  as  the  fize  of  the 
polypus  itfelf.  If  the  clrcumftances  of  the  cafe 
will  admit  of  delay,  the  operation  will  be  ren- 
dered more  eafy  by  cieferring  it,  as  the  tumour 
will  defeend  lower,  and  the  ftern  or  pedicle 
become  thinner  and  longer. 

This  is  the  manner  of’  tying  the  polypus. 
Draw  the  ligature,  doubled,  through  the  ca- 
nula  or  ligator  commonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
and  then  condudl  the  bow  of  the  ligature  u ith 
the  fingers,  all  round  and  over  the  bulk  of  the 

polypus. 
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polypus,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  hitch  on 
one  fide  when  it  is  pafTed  over  the  other,  which 
it  is  apt  to  do  if  t\i^  polypus  be  large.  The  li- 
gature being  pafTcd  over  polypus  and  upon 
"its -Item,  the  canula  is  to  be  carried  to  the  ftem, 
and  both  the  ends  of  the  ligature  carefully 
.drawn  through  till  it  is*  tightened.  We  are 
then  to  examine  with  the  finger,  whether  the 
ligature  be  fixed  upon  the  mofi:  eligible  part, 
which  is  ufually  as  high  up  as  we  can  reach, 
and  fometlmes  beyond  it ; but  there  is  not  oc- 
cafion  to  fix  it  upon  any  precife  part  of  the 
root  of  the  fiem,  becaufe  the  part  beyond  the 
ligature  decays  and  comes  aw'ay  w'lth  the  reft 
leaving  the  uterus  clear.  When  the  ligature 
is  drawn  to  its  proper  degree  of  tlghtncfs,  it 
muftbe  fixed  upon  the  crofs  bars  of  the  canula, 
which  if  too  fliort  will  prefs  painfully  on  the 
external  parts. 

I have  found  it  better  to  draw’  the  ligature 
flowly  to  w'hat  may  be  called  its  bearing,  than 
to  tighten  it  haftily,  cfpecially  at  the  time  of 
fixing  it,  left  the  ftem  fliould  be  cut  through 
prematurely,  if  the  fubftance  were  tender;  and 
then  there  would  be  an  aw'kward  difeharge  for 
fome  time  afterwards.  I therefore  very  gradu- 
ally tighten  the  ligature  every  day  till  it  comes 
away,  which  cannot  happen  till  the  ftem  is 
feparated,  which  is  ufually  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the 
thicknefs  or  texture  of  the  item;  In  one  cafe 

the 
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the  li»:ature  remained  till  the  fifteenth  dav 
from  the  time  of  its  being  fixed.  'The  firll 
fign  of  a fuccefsful  operation  is  the  fcent  of 
fomething  putrefying.  The  ligature  being  fct 
at  liberty  and  taken  away,  there  is  fcldom  any 
difficulty  in  extrading  the  polypus^  unlefs  it 
were  very  large ; but  of  this  we  ffiall  after- 
wards fpeak. 

During  the  operation  of  the  ligature  we  muft 
carefully  watch  any  tendency  there  may  be  to 
pain  or  inflammation  in  the  abdomen,  and  if 
either  of  thefe  fhould  come  on  in  any  material  * 
degree,  w'e  mulf  obviate  them  and  proceed 
more  circumfpedly. 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  a general  rule,  that 
we  ought  not  to  pafs  the  ligature  round  a poly- 
pus, unlefs  we  can  feel  the  flem ; but  in  cafes 
of  extreme  danger  this  rule  muff  be  difre- 
,garded,  and  when  the  polypus  is  very  large,  as 
in  cafe  the  5th,  we  cannot  poflibly  feel  the 
flem.  We  mull  alfo  diilinguifli  a from 

an  inverted  uterus,  for  there  is  in  fome  refpccls 
a refemblance  bctw'ccn  the  two  complaints,  and 
fometimes  they  exift  together  even  when  the 
polypus  is  not  large. 

Should  a polypus  arife  from  the  fubflance  of 
the  part,  with  a bafis  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
cxcrcfcence,  the  ligature  cannot  be  fixed,  for  it 
will  either  flide  off,  or  take  a partial  hold.  In 
fuch  cafes  attempts  to  pafs  the  ligature  produce 
no  advantage,  for  in  general  fuch  tumours  have 

a can- 
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a cancerous  dlfpofition,  but  this  deferves  confi-» 
deration.  When  th.Q  polypus  \\2ls  a fmall  pedicle, 
the  cafe  is  commonly  more  favourable  than 
where  the  pedicle  is  of  a confiderable  thick- 
nefs. 

Before  the  ligature  is  paffed,  we  fhould  be  in- 
formed’of  the  ftate  of  the  uterus ^ for  if  this  be 
difeafed  the  patient  will  not  profit  bj  the  e^ttir- 
pation  of,  the  polypus,  and  w^e  may  ultimately 
do  no  good,  nor  acquire  any  credit,  though 
adling  with  the  ftridlefl  propriety  and  greateft 
tkill  in  the  operation. 

The  polypus  has  fometimes  terminated  fa- 
vourably without  affiftance,  or  with  ailiftance 
of  a different  kind.  After  a long  continuance 
of  thedifeafe,  which  may  not  have  been  fufpedl- 
cd,  or  perhaps  miftaken  for  fome  other,  the  tu- 
mour has  preffed  through  the  vagina  and  ex- 
ternal orifice,  and  the  ftem  being  too  w'eak  to 
fuftain  its  weight,  or  to  afford  nourifhment,  it 
has  decayed  and  dropped  away ; or  when  the 
polypus  has  pufhed  through  the  external  orifice, 
a ligature  has  been  fixed  round  the  ftem,  and 
the  polypus  been  eafily  and  perfedlly  extirpated. 
But  in  fuch  cafes  the  uterus  is  more  frequently 
inverted  by  delaying  to  remove  the  polypus  at 
a proper  time,  and  the  patient  is  unneceffarily 
expofed  to  a continuance  of  fuffering  and  an 
increafe  of  danger. 

As  little  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjedl  by  any 
writer  in  this  country,  I prefumc  it  may  be  of 

ufe 
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ufe  to  dve  a detail  of  a few  ‘cafes  not  common, 
efpecially  as  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
mentioninsi:  fome  circumftances  unnoticed  in 
the  foregoing  defcription  of  the  operation, 

CASE  I. 

A SINGLE  lady,  twxnty-tw^o  years  of  age,  had 
for  a confiderable  time  been  fubje6l  to  frequent 
and  profufe  returns  of  uterine  hemorrhage, 
which  refiftcd  all  the  means  that  could  be  de- 
vifed  for  her  relief,  and  at  length  reduced  her  to 
a ftate  of  great  weaknefs.  Dr.  Turton  (wdiofe 
worth  and  continued  fricndflilp  to  me  I am 
happy  on  every  occafion  to  acknowledge)  was 
the  phyfician  who  attended,  and  he,  futped;ihg 
fome  local  difeafe,  dcfired  I might  be  permitted 
to  make  inquiry.  I difeovered  a polypus^  not  of  a 
large  fize,  lying  low  in  the  vagina.  When  I 
came  to  pafs  the  ligature,  there  was  much  em- 
barralTment  from  the  ftate  of  the  parts,  any  in- 
jury to  which  1 was  folicitous  to  avoid.  On 
the  fifth  day  from  the  time  of  my  pafling  the 
ligature  it  came  away,  but  the  polypus  could  not 
be  extracted  without  much  caution  and  trouble. 
There  was  no  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  Hie 
foon  recovered  her  ftrength,  and  in  a few 
months  was  married.  She  has  had  feven  fine 
children  with  fafe  and  eafy  labours.  'This  po- 
lypus weighed  about  four  ounces. 


CASE 
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CA^E  li. 

I 

An  oth  er  young  lady  had  long  faffcrcd  from 
frequent  uterine  hemorrhages,  together  with 
mofi:  violent  pains,  recurring  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  labour.  High  up  in  the  vaghiay  juft 
cleared  through  the  os  uteri,  I difeovered  a fmall 
polypus,  round  which  a ligature  was  with  diffi- 
culty paffed.  The  late  Mr.  Hunter  was  with 
me  at  the  time.  When  I began  to  tighten  the 
ligature  ffie  complained  of  very  feverc  palri,  and 
prefently  vomited.  The  ligature  was  imme- 
diately flackened,  but  on  every  future  attempt 
to  dra-w  it  tighter,  the  fame  l^Tuptoms  were 
inftantly  produced.  After  many  trials  1 was 
obliged  to  defift  altogether,  leaving  the  ligature 
loofe  round  the  polypus,  merely  to  keep  up  in 
the  mind  of  the  patient  fome  faint  hope  of  be- 
nefit. The  health  of  this  patient  was  very  bad 
when  1 firlt  faw  her,  and  in  about  fix  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  operation,  flic  died. 

Leave  being  given  to  open  the  body,  the 
uterus  was  found  inverted,  and  the  ligature  to 
have  paffed  over  the  inverted  part,  which  occa- 
fioncd  all  the  fymptoms  before- mentioned. 
Tliis  polypus  could  not  have  weighed  more  than 
one  ounce,  and  had  a very  fhort,  if  it  could  be 
faid  to  have  any  ftem  ; fo  that  the  uterus  could 
not  inthis  cafe  have  been  inverted  mechanically, 

but 
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but  by  its  own  vehement  a6Uon  excited  to  ex- 
pel the  polypus,  which,  like  any  other  extrane- 
ous and  offending  body,  was  a perpetual  caufe 
of  irritation. 

. ' 

CASE  III. 

Many  years  ago  I vifited  a lady,  who  had  for 
a long  time  fuffered  greatly  from  various  uterine 
complaints,'  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  a canceu 
in  the  uterus,  of  which  her  general  afpedl  gave 
very  ftrong  indications,  but  on  examination 
1 found  a large  polypus  in  the  vagina.  The  late 
Dr.  Ford,  than  whom  no  one  was  more  intel- 
ligent or  expert  in  practice,  was  in  confultation 
with  me.  I pafTed  the  ligature  and  drew  it 
tight,  confidently  expelling  a happy  termina- 
tion of  the  cafe.  The  ftem  of  the  polypus  was 
very  thick,  and  it  required  eight  or  nine  days 
adion  of  the  ligature  to  divide  it.  When  I had 
removed  polypus,  I was  very  much  mortified 
to  find  a new  fubflance,  nearly  of  the  fize 
of  that  which  had  been  taken  away,  in  the  va- 
gina. Her  health  being  very  infirm,  it  w’as 
thought  advlfable  for  her  to  go  to  a fhort  dis- 
tance in  the  country,  for  the  chance  of  reefla- 
blifhing  her  health,  before  another  operation. 
But  a colliquative  diarrhoea  with  aphthae  came 
on,  fhe  gradually  declined,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  month  died. 

Of  this  repullulation,  if  it  were  fuch,  I have  . 

VoL.  I.  H ' never 
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never  feen  any  other  inftance,  and  it  might  be 
attributed,  i . to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftem  ; or, 
2.  to  the  flow  decay  of  the  fl;em ; or,  3.  to  a 
cancerous  difpofition  of  the  uterus ; or,  4.  to  a 
large  portion  of  the,  polypus ' in  the 

uterus,  befldes  what  was  difcovcrable  in  the 
vagina.  If  a cafe  fimilar  to  this  were  again  to 
occur  to  me,  I fhould  certainly  ac^l  more  fpeedily 
with  the  ligature,  and  however  reduced  the  pa- 
tient might  be,  fliould  feel  jufbfied  in  palling 
the  ligature  on  the  fccond  cxcrefcencc,  as  af- 
fording the  only  chance  of  faving  the  patient. 

CASE  IV. 

A LADY  about  fixty  years  of  age,  who  had 
had  feveral  children,  had,  wdth  violent  pain,  fre- 
quent hemorrhages  from  the  uterus,  fo  profufe 
as  to  bring  her  at  each  time  of  their  return  into 
the  greateft  danger.  When  flic  permitted  me 
to  take  an  examination,  there  was  no  polypus  in 
the  vagina,  but  the  uterus  was  much  diflendcd, 
and  the  os  uteri  being  opened  nearly  to  one 
third  of  its  circumference,  '1  eould  difeover 
wdthin,  and  preffing  upon  it,  a tumour  of  ap- 
parently a very  large  fize.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
few  weeks  an  immenlely  large  polypus  drop- 
ped in  the  vagina.  Her  health  was  much  re- 
duced, and  the  extirpation  of  the  polypus  ap- 
pearing the  only  chance  of  faving  her,  I made 
many  and  ftrenuous  attempts  to  pafs  the  liga-' 
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ture,  but  without  fuccefs.  I then  procured  a 
longer  and  different  inftrument,  like  that  ufed 
in  tying  the  tonfils,  but  wdth  this  I was  alfo 
foiled.  In  my  endeavours  to  pafs  this  inftru- 
ment  round  the  polypus,  the  furface  was  abrad- 
ed, a blood  vefTel  of  a confidei^ble  fize  was 
wounded,  and  there  was  a lofs  of  blood,  which 
rendered  the  patient  fllll  more  weak.  After  a 
few  days,  without  any  inftrument,  I gradually 
introduced  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  got  the 
ligature  over  the  polypus,  and  then  tightened  it. 
Dr.  Orme  and  Mr.  Croft  were  with  me  at  the 
time.  But  many  complaints  came  on,  and  fhe 
died  in  a few  days  before  the  polypus  could  be 
extirpated. 

The  blood  vefTcls  which  convey  nourlfhment 
to  a polypus,  probably  bear  a relation  to  its  fize, 
and  muft,  of  courfc,  be  fometimes  very  large ; 
fo  that  ill  palling  the  ligature,  it  behoves  us  to 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  wound  the 
lypus ; and,  perhaps,  in  every  cafe  when  the  po- 
lypus is  large,  it  would  be  better,  if  poflible,  to 
introduce  the  hand,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
ligature,  than  to  ufe  any  inftrument.  Much 
will  alfo  depend  on  the  texture  of  the  polypus, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  flight  as  to  refemble  an 
injected  and  corroded  liver  or  kidney.  I re- 
member a cafe  in  which,  though  I only  took  a 
common  examination,  and  with  the  ufual  cau- 
tion, fo  violent  a hemorrhage  was  occafioncd, 
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that  I thought  the  patient  would  have  died  in- 
ftantly. 

The  three  preceding  cafes  arc  the  only  ones 
. among  a very  great  number,  in  which  I have 
not  been  fuccefsful ; and  1 have  judged  it  right 
• to  ftate  them  thus  circumftantially,  to  fet  others 
-upon  their  guard,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
poffibility  of  difappointment. 

In  the  mufeum  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter j there 
is  a large  polypus^  and  by  the  regifter  it  appears 
that,  after  many  attempts  to  pafs  the  ligature, 
.without  fuccefs,  this  patient  died.  Perhaps  by 
a knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  the  mifearriage  of 
others  (as  in  cafe  4 juft  recited),  fubfequent 
trials,  even  in  polypi  which  are  of  the  largeft: 
ftze,  may  be  more  fortunate.  I have  very  great 
pleafure  in  relating  the  following  cafe,  which 
was  lately  under  my  care. 


CASE  V. 

A foreign  lady  w^ho  w'as  born,  and  had 
lived  the  greateft  part  of  her  time,  in  a hot 
climate,  applied  to  me.  She  had  had  every  day 
for  more  than  three  years,  a very  confiderable 
difeharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  together  with 
others  of  a different  kind  and  complexion,  by 
which  her  ftrength  w^as  much  reduced.  She 
had  been  attended  by  different  gentlemen,  wdio 
had  not  given  any  decided  opinion  of  the  na- 
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ture  of  her  difeafe.  _When  I firft . examined 
her,  I was  indeed  very  much  furprifed,  for  not 
only  the  w^hole  vagma  was  filled  up  w'ith  a 
flefhy  fuhftance,  but  the  os  uteri  was  as  com- 
pletely dilated  as  when  the  head  of  a child  is 
pafling  through  it,  and  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
was  filled  with  the  fame  fubftance.  I at  firft 
hefltated  w'hether  I fliould  make  an  attempt  to 
pafs  the  ligature,  as  I could  not  reach  the  flem 
of  the  fubftance,  but  after  deliberating  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  patient,  who  muft  foon  perifli, 
unlefs  relief  could  be  given,  and  knowing  that 
if  the  ligature  could  be  paffed  I fhould  have  the 
power  either  of  proceeding,  or  of  flopping  on 
the  appearance  of  any  untow'ard  fymptom,  I 
determined  to  make  a trial.  The  firft  and  fe- 
cond  attempts  to  pafs  the  ligature  w’ere  fruitlefs, 
but  I at  length  conveyed  the  ligature  beyond 
the  bulk  of  the  tumour  and  far  beyond  my 
reach,  by  meansof  a piece  of  thin  cane,  notched 
at  the  end.  The  ligature  being  daily  drawn 
gradually  tighter,  was  at  liberty  on  the  fixth 
day.  The  external  parts  were  unufiiallj  con- 
tracted, and  as  any  endeavours  to  bring  away 
the  polypus  at  that  time  muft  have  failed,  it  w’as 
left  in  the  vagina  to  foften  and  decay.  On  the 
ninth  day  flic  had  pains  as  regular  as  thofe  of 
labour,  and  when  the  os  externum  became  fbme- 
wbat  dilated,  I laid  hold  of  a portion  of  the 
tumour,  firft  with  my  fingers,  and  then  with  a 
fmall  fharp  pointed  hook,  favouring  the  expul- 
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fion  of  it  as  well  as  I could,  during  the  pains  by 
which  it  was  propelled  with  confiderable  force. 
After  a labour  of  four  hours  continuance  the  po- 
lypus was  excluded.  From  that  time  to  the 
end  of  five  weeks  there  was  no  difeharge  of  any 
kind,  then  fhe  menftruated  regularly,  and  re- 
turned home  in  perfect  health. 

This  polypuSy  which  was  the  largefl  1 ever 
faw,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  BailUe,  who 
faw  the  patient  during  the  operation.  It 
weighed  two  pounds  and  three  ounces,  fo  that 
allowing  for  its  decay,  perhaps  it  could  not  ori- 
ginally have  weighed  lefs  than  three  pounds. 
But  the  lymptoms  do  not  depend  upon  the 
‘ large  or  fmall  fize  of  the  polypus. 

When  polypi  are  too  large  to  be  extracted  ' 
without  much  difficulty  after  their  feparation, 
no  harm  can  arife  from  their  remaining  fomc 
days  in  the  vagina,  as  I have  found  in  ieveral 
inftances,  and  their  bulk  is  hourly  lelTening  by 
decay. 

In  the  mufeum  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunier,  there 
is  preferved  ^polypus,  which  from  its  fizc  ap- 
pears to  have  inverted  the  uterus,  and  the  liga- 
ture when  paffied  over  it,  being  out  of  reach, 
was  found  to  have  been  fixed  upon  the  inverted 
part  of  the  titerus,  fo  that  when  drawn  tight  it 
had  produced  the  fame  fymptoms  as  thole  de- 
feribed  in  cafe  2.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
woman  lived  till  the  inverted  portion  of  the 
uterus  was  more  than  half  cut  through  by  the 
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ligature,  and  I am  of  opinion  with  very  flow 
proceeding  flie  might  have  furvived  the  ope- 
ration. For  in  a cafe  in  which  I was  con- 
cerned with  yir.  Heavijide  and  other  gentle- 
men, the  ligature  being  pafTcd  round  a cauli- 
flower cxcrefccnce,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  os 
uteri,  a portion  of  the  os  uteri  itfelf  was  in- 
cluded and  came  away  with  the  excrefcence, 
and.  the  patient  lived  feveral  months  after  the 
operation.  But  the  fame  caufes  and  degrees  of 
irritation  differ  fo  widely  in  their  effects  in 
different  conftitutions,  the  event  of  fuch  cafes 
muff  be  both  hazardous  and  doubtful. 

The  late  Dr.  HatnlUon  of  Glafgow  obliged 
me  with  a drawing  of  polypus  which  weighed 
one  pound  and  four  ounces,  and- had  dropped 
' through  the  os  externum,  inverting  and  dragging 
along  with  it  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  The 
patient  died.  Had  the  nature  of  this  complaint 
been  underllood  in  due  time,  it  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  been  poffible  to  have  tied  and 
extirpated  it,  before  it  had  occafioned  fo  much 
mifehief.  It  is  an  example,  among  many  others, 
of  the  impropriety  of  waiting  till  the  polypus  is 
excluded  through  the  os  externum  before  wc  at- 
tempt to  tie  it,  an  opinion  which  fome  have 
entertained. 

A very  great  part  of  thofe  on  whom  I have 
performed  this  operation  have  been  foreigners, 
or  perfons  who  have  lived  in  hot  climates ; but 
it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  women  in  fuch 
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climates  arc  more  fubje<ft  to  the  polypus  than 
thofe  who  live  in  cold  ones,  or  whether  this  has 
been  an  accidental  circumftance.' 

I have  feen  feveral  cafes  of  excrefcences,  not 
above  the  thicknefs  of  a large  earth-worm, 
fpringing  frorh  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  or  os 
uteri,  and  growing  to  a great  length.  Thefc 
were  eafily  tied  and  removed.  In  one  cafe  the 
cervix  of  the  uterus  was  fo  much  elongated  as  to 
drop  through  the  external  parts,  aiiuming  the 
appearance  of  a thickened  membrane,  but  with 
this  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  interfere. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year  i8oi  I met  with 
two  fmgular  cafes.  The  hrft  was  a polypus 
fo  large  that  I could  not  reach  the  ftem,  but 
having  palled  the  ligature,  very  violent  pain 
in  the  abdomen  came  on,  which  obliged  me 
to  flacken  the  ligature,  to  ufe  fomentations,  and 
to  give  opiates.  When  the  patient  became  eafier 
I gradually  tightened  the  ligature  again,  and 
on  the  eighth  day  the  polypus  came  away.  But 
this  patient’s  general  health  was  very  mucli 
affected.  She  went  into  the  country,  and  died 
in  about  three  months,  having  before  her  death 
a profufc  difeharge  of  purulent  matter  from 
the  vagina.  Probably  the  uterus  was  difeafed, 
or  fome  other  part  was  alfedled. — In  the  fecond 
cafe'  there  was  a polypus  or  excrcfcence,  not  of 
a large  fize,  but  with  a very  thick  ftem,  and 
when  I palTed  my  finger  to  the  extremity  of  it, 
within  the  os  uteri,  I found  as  it  were  the  bottom 
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of  tlie  cavltv  of  the  iiterm,  with  a confidcrablc 
enlargement  and  induration  ot  the  body  of  the 
iiterm.  Thcic  cafes  I confidcr  as  of  very  un- 
certain event,  however  dextcroufly  the  ligature 
may  be  applied,  they  arc  often  accompanied 
with  certain  proofs  of  the  exigence  of«  cancer. 
Yet  it  may  be  juftifiable  in  fomc  of  them  to 
try  the  confequcnccs  of  a removal.  Perhaps 
cafe  3 was  of  this  kind. 

I lately  favv  another' patient  whofc  fituation 
was  very  much  like  that  defcribed  p.  104, 
1.  8 — 12;  but  in  this  cafe  the  elomrated  os  uteri 
was  alfo  enlarged,  and  had  affumed  the  form 
of  ?i  polypus,  occafionally  hanging  without  the 
os  externum.  The  fymptoms  in  this  patient 
(who  had  never  been  pregnant)  were  fuch  as 
are  common  in  every  cafe  of  great  uterine  irri- 
tation. I propofed  her  wearing  a flat  peflary, 
and  fupporting  her  general  ftrength  ; and  if  by 
the  difeharge  and  other  circumflances,  there 
fliould  be  any  tokens  of  imminent  dauffer,  I 
thought  it  would  be  right  to  take  the  chance 
of  doing  fome  good  and  prolonging  her  life, 
by  pafling  a ligature  round  the  fmall  part  of 
the  cxcrefccncc,  near  the  proper  os  uteri ; die 
died  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months  in  confe- 
quence  of  repeated  hemorrhages ; no  attempt 
being  made  to  pals  a ligature  round  the  part. 

1 am  forry  to  have  known  realons  for  con- 
cluding this  account  with  the  following  ob- 
fervation.  When  a polypus  is  difeovered  to 
3 ■ ■ ^ cxift,_ 
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exift',  it  does  not  fecm  right  to  proceed  to  the 
operation  immediately,  but  to  requeft  a conful- 
tation  ; to  prove  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  and 
the  neceffity  of  the  operation,  that  the  honour 
of  the  proteffion,  and  of  the  perfon  employed, 
may  be  prefer ved  inviolate. 


SECTION  VI. 

A mucous,  ichorous,  or  fanious  difeharge 
from  the  vagina  or  uterus,  is  called  the  fiuor 
alhus^,  Thcfc  difchar£2;es  are  various  in  their 
degrees  as  in  their  kinds,  from  a fimplc  increafe 
of  the  natural  mucus  ot  the  part,  to  that  which 
is  purulent  or  of  the  mod;  acrimonious  quality; 

' but  the  firft  is  not  eftcemed  a difeafe,  unlcfs  it 
be  exceffive  in  its  degree.  It  is  the  mod  frequent 
complaint  to  which  women  are  liable,  and  is  by 
them  fufpet^fed  to  .be  the  caufe  of  every  difeale 
w hich  they  may  at  the  fame  time  fuffer  ; but  it 
is  generally  a fymptom  of  fome  local  difeafe, 
or  a confequcncc  of  great  debility  of  the  condi- 
tution,  though,  when  profufe,  it  becomes  a 
caufe  of  yet  greater  v/caknefs.  In  many  cafes 
tlie  fhior  alhus  is  an  indication  of  a difpofition 
to  difeafe  in  t\\c  uterus,  or  parts  connected  with 
it,  dpeclaliy  when  it  is  copious  in  quantity,  of- 

* LcucorrhorR.  Nlinia  muci  aut  ichorls  cx  vulva  pro- 
tw\\o,  — Vogel,  cxix. 

Cachexia  utcrlna,  live  fluor  albus. — Holman. 
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fenfive  in  fmell,  or  acrimonious  in  Quality,  about 
the  time  of  the  £nal  cciratlon  of  the  me?ifes : 
and  before  the  ufe  of  fuch  means  as  are  merely 
calculated  for  the  removal  of  the  dlfchargc,  \vc 
muft  firfi:  endeavour  to  rcllore  the  uterus  to  a 
healthy  ftate. 

-The  f^mptoms  attending  the  finor  alhuSf 
whether  it  be  an  original  dlfeafc,  or  a fymptom 
of  other  dlfeafcs,  are  very  fimilar.  The  com- 
plexion  is  of  a pale,  yellowiih  'colour,  the  ap- 
petite is  depraved,  there  is  invariably  a pain  and 
lenfe  of  weaknefs  in  the  back  and  loins,  the  pa- 
tient has  ufually  a feverifli  dilpofition,  wdth  a 
wafting  of  the  flefti  and  reduction  of  the 
ftren2:th,  and  ultimate! v becomes  heeftic  or  leu- 
cophlegmatic. 

The  method  of  relieving  or  curing  the  Jhiof 
albus  muft  depend  upon  its  caulc,  and  whether 
the  dlfchargc  proceeds  fro*m  the  uterus  or  ^vz- 
ghia.  When  it  is  occafioncd  by  general  weak- 
nefs of  the  conftitution,  any  of  thofe  medicines 
w’hich  are  clafled  under  the  general  term  of 
corroborants  or  tonics,  as  bark  and  prepa- 
rations of  iron,  and  cfpeciall}'  the  zincum  vitri- 
olatiim  to  the  quantity  of  one  grain,  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  may  be  given,  under 
a variety  of  forms,  w'lth  great  advantage.  But 
their  eft'ed:  upon  the  dlfchargc  is  not  immedi- 
ate ; and,  prevloufly  to  their  ufe,  it  will  be  pro- 
per and  necefiary  that  the  patient  lliould  take 
fomc  mild  purgatives,  and  in  ail  calcs  where 
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there  is  any  feverifli  dlfpofition,  that  is  to  be 
rernoved  before  the  ufe  of  any  kind  of  tonic  . 
medicine.  Balfamic  and  agglutinating  medi- 
cines of  every  kind,  as  the  extract  of  bark  with 
gum  olihammy  maliicy  or  elemly  and  all  the  clafs 
of  tcrebinthinate  balfamsj'of  which  the  beft  for 
internal  ufe  is  that  called  the  balfam  of  Gilead, 

> are  alfo  frequently  preferibed,  and  fometimes 
with  much  benefit.  In  fome  obftinate  cafes, 
preparations  of  quickfilver,  efpecially  calomel  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  have  been  given  with  advan- 
tage, w'hen  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  any  ve- 
nereal lnfcd;lon.  Gentle  emetics  have  alfo 
been  recommended  in  fome  cafes  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  fingu- 
lar  ufe,  not  only  by  cleanfing  the  prima  vice,  or 
by  making  a revulfion  of  the  humours  from  the 
inferior  parts,  but  by  exciting  all  the  powers  of 
the  conflitution  to  more  vigorous  ad:lon.  Cold 
bathing,  partial  or  general,  particularly  in  the 
fca,  has  often  been  of  eminent  fervlce.  In  this, 
and  all  fimllar  complaints,  good  air,  moderate 
cxercife,  nourlflilng,  but  very  plain  and'fimplc 
diet,  and  a qulyt  regular  manner  of  living,  will 
of  courfe  be  advifed. 

When  there  is  rcafon  to  think  that  the  com- 
plaint is  local,  and  arifes  from  the  relaxation  of 
thofc  orifices  by  which  a ncccflary  mucus  is 
difeharged  on  particular  occafions  ; or  if  the 
difeharge  Ihould  continue  after  an  amendment 
of  the  conflitution,  injc<:Vions  of  various  kinds 

may 
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may  be  ufed  daily.  But  the  latelh  and  heft 
arc  thofe  which  are'eompofed  from  aftrlngcnt 
vegetables,  as  a flrong  intufion  oi  green  tea,  or 
the  leaves  of  the  red  rofe  ; proceeding  cautioufly 
to  weak  folutions  of  cerujja  acetatay  zlncum  vi- 
trlolatum,  or  alum,  as  is  the  pradlce  in  long 
continued  defluxions  upon  the  eyes.  T hough 
thefe  applications  cannot  well  be  expelled  to 
produce  an  abfolute  cure,  they  feldom  fail  to 
afford  temporary  benefit,  which  is  a great  com- 
fort to  the  patient,  and  if  cautioufly  and  judi- 
cioiifly  dirc(fted,  they  may  be  continued  or 
repeated  without  hazard. 


S E C T I O N,  VII. 

The  titerus  is  liable  to  many  difeafes,  and, 
being  a part  with  which  the  whole  body  is 
readily  drawn  into  confent,  there  is  fcarce  a 
difeafe  under  which  women  have  at  any  time 
laboured,  but  what  has  been  attributed  to  its 
influence  : yet  it  is  not  proved,  that  there  is  any 
cffentlal  difference  in  thofe  difeafes  of  women  - 
to  which  men  are  equally  fubjed:,  though 
there  is  fome  variety  in  the  fymptoms.  Wc 
fhall  confine  our  attention  to  the  mod:  obvious 
difeafes  of  the  uterus,  and  begin  w ith  the  pro- 
lapfus  or  procidentia,  w^hich  very  frequently 
occurs. 

By  the  prolapfiis  is  meant  a fubfidence  or 
defeent  of  the  uterus  into  the  vagina,  low’er 

than 
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than  its  natural  fituation,  and  it  is  termed  a 
procidentia  when  the  uterus  is  pufhed  through 
the  external  orifice  of  the  pudenda^.  This 
fometimes  happens  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  an  oval  tumour  growing 
from  the  external  parts,  depending  very  low 
between  the  thighs,  caufing  great  pain  and 
uneafinefs,  and  rendering  the  patient  unable  to 
perform  the  common  offices  of  life.  A mode- 
rate ffiare  of  circumfpedlion,  efpecially  with  re- 
gard to  the  flate  of  the  os  uteris  will  enable  us 
to  dilfinguiffi  the  procidentia  of  the  uterus  from' 
its  inverfion,  and  from  all  refembling  difeafes. 

There  are  many  caufes  of  the  prolapfus  or 
procidentia  of  the  uterus ; as  long  ffandihg  du- 
ring the  time  of  pregnancy,  carrying  heavy  bur- 
dens, an  extreme  degree  of  colli venefs,  and  all 
fudden  and  violent  exertions  of  the  body  ; 
whence  they  moil  frequently  happen  to  women 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  They  may  be  un- 
avoidably occafioned  by  the  circumllances  of  a 
labour,  as  the  delcent  of  the  os  uteri  into  the 
pelvis^  before  it  is  dilated  ; by  the  prepolferous 
effiorts  of  the  woman  in  an  eredl  pofition  ; by 
the  rude  and  hally  extraction  of  the  placenta^ 
and  by  rifingtoo  early  after  delivery.  Nor  are 
bviparous  animals  free  from  thefe  accidents  from 
a difficult  excluiion  of  the  eggs.  They  may  alfo 
be  produced  by  mere  relaxation  of  the  parts,  after 
a long-continuedy?//or  as  unmarried  women 

* Hyjieroptojis,  Uteil  vel  vaginse  procidentia.— 
xlix. 
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are -fomc times  fubjed;  to  them,  though  lefs  fre- 
quently than  thofe  who  have  had  children.  By 
a knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  thefe  complaints, 
we  are  led  to  their  prevention  and  cure  ; and 
it  is  worthy.of  obfervation,  that,  when  2.  prolap- 
Jus  or  procidentia  has  been  occafioned  by  the 
circumftaiices  of  one  labour,  they  may  gene- 
rally be  relieved,  or  fometimes  perfe(5lly  cured, 
by  care  and  long  confinement  of  the  patient  in 
a horizontal  pofitioii  after  the  next.  When 
women  who  have  iiprolapjus  are  pregnant,  the 
inconvenlencies  are  increafed  in  the  early  part 
of  pregnancy,  bccaufe  the  uterus,  being  then 
more  weighty  and  enlarged,  finks  lower  than 
ufual  into  the  vagina  ; but  in  the  latter  part, 
they  are  leffened,  as  it  is  then  fupported  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Yet,  when  the  pelvis  Is 
very  capacious  and  the  parts  much  relaxed,  the 
lower  part  of  the  uteriiSy  including  the  head 
of  the  child,  has  in  fome  cafes  been  pulhed 
through  the  external  orihee,  before  the  os  uteri 
was  dilated,  even  in  the  time  of  labour. 

The  procidentia  is  not,  properly  fpcaking,  a 
dlfeafe  of  the  uterus,  but  a change  of  its  pofi- 
tion,  caufed  by  the  relaxation  or  wTaknefs  of 
thofe  parts  to  which  it  is  connedfed,  and  by 
which  it  fhould  be  fupported.  It  accordingly 
moll  commonly  happens,  that  the  firfl  tendency 
to  it  is  difeovered  by  the  protrufion  or  fulnel's 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina,  and  fome- 
times alfo  the  poflerior  part  of  the  vagina  firfl 
becomes  tumid,  forming  a kind  of  pouch  by 

the 
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the  partial  diftention  of  the  return;  and  this 
happens  in  fome  cafes  wlicre  there  is  no  defeent 
of  the  uterus.  Before  there  is  any  a6tual  change 
in  the  ftate  of  the  parts,  the  patient  has  iifually 
on 'flight  exertions  a ftrong  fenfation  of  their 
defeent,  but  in  the  principal  degrees  of  the 
procidentia,  the  pofition  of  the  uterus  and  ■l'j- 
gina  is  not  only  very  much  altered,  but  that  of 
the  bladder  and  contiguous  parts^h 
. The  intentions  in  the  cure  of  the  procidcnticr 
or  prolapjus  are,  to  rcflorc  the  uterus  to  its  pro- 
per fituation,  and  to  retain  or  fupport  it  when 
replaced. 

The  reduction  of  the  parts  to  their  fituation 
is  not  ufuallv  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
even  in  the  w^orft  degrees  of  this  complaint. 
In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is  ncceffiary,  by 
bleeding,  confinement  in  bed,  gcntly-purgative 
medicines,  and  emollient  fomentations,  to 
leffen  the  inflammation  and  tumefadlion,  or  to 
, heal  the  ulceration  of  the  parts  if  any  cxifl ; and 
when  the  procidentia  or  prolapfus  occurs  foon 
after  delivery,  very  gentle  means  can  only  be 
nfed  with  propriety,  as  the  parts  arc  often  in 
too  irritable  and  tender  a ftatc  to  bear  any  other 
without  mlfchief.  hen  the  parts  arc  replaced 
it  will  fometimes  be  proper  to  ufc  local- aftrin- 
gent  and' aromatic  applications,  in  the  form  of 


* Muximam  veficae  pnrtcm  fccum  trahit, — Ruyfeh.  Advers.- 
Dec.  I.  6. — See  Medical  Ohfervations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii. 
cafe  1.  By  Dr.  ‘Thomas  Jiloite  of  Manchejler, 
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a lotion  or  fomentation  applied  externally,  or 
conduced  into  the  ‘vagina  by  means  of  a fy ringc 
or  fpongc.  But  thefe  will  not  often  fully  an- 
fwer  our  intention,  and  w'e  fliall  be  obliged  to 
have  recourfc  to  pclTaries,  of  which  many  have 
been  contrived  of  various  forms  and  fubftances. 

The  intention  in  the  ufe  of  pelfaries  is  to 
fupport  the  uterus  in  its  fituation,  without  in- 
juring it,  or  the  adjoining  parts;  but  certainly 
many  of  the  kinds  now  in  common  ufe  are  ill 
calculated  for  one  or  both  of  thefe  purpofes,  as 
they  can  neither  be  introduced  nor  worn  with- 
out inconvenience,  and  often  fail  to  anfwcr  our 
intention.  Pfevioufly  to  thefe  I have  com- 
monly recommended  a piece  of  fponge  of  a fuit- 
able  fize  moiftened  with  red  w ine,  to  be  tried  ; 
or  a fmall  ball  of  the  elaftic  gum  moderately 
diftended  with  cotton  ; and  if  thefe  fail  to  an- 
fwer  the  intention,  a pelfary  of  a firmer  kind 
mulf  be  introduced.  Pelfaries  are  generally 
made  of  box  or  ebony  wood,  or  of  cork  covered 
with  wax.  By  fbme  the  circular  form  is  pre- 
ferred; by  others  the  oval ; whilll:  others  are 
perfuaded  that  globular  ones  are  the  moll  effec- 
tual* ; and  if  thefe  are  made  very  thin,  they 
are  certainly  eafy  to  wear,  and  completely  re- 
lieve the  complaint ; but  they  cannot  be  ufed 
by  women  who  live  with  their  hufbands. 


For  tlie  firfl  account  of  the 
invented  by  Dr.  SuuJyS^  fee 
voi.  vii.  1 7 86. 

•VoL.  1. 


i 

globular  pelTary,  which  was 
Loitdon  Aicciical  Journa*, 


I 
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sMuch  dexterity  and  judgment  alfoare  required 
in  the  introdu6tion  of  pefl'aries  of  any  kind, 
for,  if  they  arc  too  fmall,  they  will  not  remain 
in  the  vagina ; and,  if  too  large,  they  will  in- 
flame and  ulcerate  the  parts,  mechanically  cauf- 
ing  the  flrangury,  obftinate  coftivenefs,  and 
many  other  painful  fymptoms.  The  fize  of 
thofe  firft  ufcd  diould  be  fulhciently  large,  and 
they  may  be  gradually  dirniniflied,  till  they  are 
no  longer  necelTary.  When  apcffary  has  been 
introduced,  it  is  requifite  that  the  patient  fliould 
for  fome  time  be  kept  quiet  and  in  a hori- 
zontal pofition,  by  which  the  prefcnt  incoi;- 
•yeniencics  will  be  lefl'cned,  and  the  good  we 
expect  to  be  derived  from  it  will  be  increaled ; 
yet,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  are  often 
difappointed  in  our  expeftatlons  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  the  ufe  of  pcliarics,  from 
impatience  or  the  want  of  attention  in  their 
application.  PelTaries,  when'  introduced,  are 
chiefly  fupported  by  the  pcrinaunij  but  if  this 
fliould  have  been  lacerated,  the  common  ones 
cannot  be  ufed.  A fort  has  for  fuch  cafes  been 
contrived  with  Hems,  to  which  ligatures  are  to 
be  fixed,  and  then  brought  forwards  and  back- 
wards to  a bandage  palfed  round  the  walfl. 
Thefc  are  always  very  troublefome,  and  are 
therefore  not  recommended,  unlefs  thofe  of 
another  kind  have  failed  to  anfwcr,  but  I have 
never  met  with  a cafe  in  which  the  globular 
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peflary  could  not  be  eafily  introduced  and  con- 
veniently worn*. 

Ped'arics  once  fairly  introduced  may  often  be 
worn  for  rhany  years  without  any,  or  very  little 
inconvenience.  But  fometimes  from  the  long 
continuance  of  a common  one,  or  from  tlie 
entanglement  and  ftrangulation  of  the  os  uteri 
witliin  the  opening  at  the  centre  (wdiich  ought 
alwa)s  to  be  very  fmall)  there  has  been  much 
difficulty  in  withdrawing  it  when  ncceffary. 
In  the  latter  cafe  the  flrangulated  os  ' uteri  mull: 
be  prelled  firmly  and  - for  fome  time  bctw'een 
the  finger  and  thumb  till  the  lizc  is  reduced, 
when  it  may  be  extricated.  But  if  it  be  pof- 
fible  to  pafs  a piece  of  tape  through  the  circu- 
lar opening,  and  if  w e pull  in  a proper  direc- 
tion by  both  ends  of  it,  with  a firm  and  gradu- 
ally increafed  force,  fo  as  to  give  the  parts  time 
to  difiicnd,  we  can  hardly  fall  of  fuccefs.  Should 
that  not  Vje  poffible,  the  rim  of  the  pefl'ary 
mufi;  be  broken,  or  divided  by  a pair  of  ffiarp 
llrong  forceps,  of  the  kind  ufed  by  watchmak- 
ers-f.  The  globular  pefiary  may  at  any  time 
be  extra(5led  with  a fmall  ue5iis.  But  peflaries 
when  once  introduced  may  generally  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  for  a long  time  without  any 
hazard  or'  inconvenience,  and  I think  I once 

I 

* The  fiein  pefTary  has  been  very  much  improveJby 
the  iruls  maker  in  Dean  Street,  Solio. 

t See  Chapman’s  Treatife  on  Midwifery,  chap.  Ixviii. 
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extrac^lcd  one  which  had  never  been  removed 
for  fourteen  years. 

It  has  been  oblerved,  that  the  ufe  of  pcITaries^ 
except  the  globular  ones,  does  not  hinder  the 
a(5t  of  coition,  or  conception ; and  when  a wo- 
man has  a procidentia  ox  prolapfus  it  is  of  great 
fervice  that  fhe  Ihould  live  with  her  hufband 
■ An  opinion  was  formerly  entertained,  that 
a procidenita  of  the  uterus  was  Ixmeficial  in  fe- 
veral  other  complaints  to  which  women  arc 
liable,  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  replace 
it ; but  I have  never  feen  any  reafon  for  this 
opinion,  though  the  repofition  of  the  parts 
fometimes  occafions  a temporary  uneafmefs 'f*. 
In  fome  cafes  it  is  alfo  fald,  that  the  uterus,  the 
furfacc  of  which  is  frequently  ulcerated,  could 
not  be  returned,  from  its  long  continuance,  or 
from  the  incrcafcd  bulk  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  J ; but  1 prefume  that  all  fuch  cafes 
might  have  been  managed  by  pcrfcverlng  in 
the  ufe  of  gentle  evacuations,  proper  applica- 
tions, and  long  confinement  in  a horizontal 
pofitlon  ; and  a pefTary  is  not  to  be  introduced 
till  the  uterus  is  healed,  as  well  as  reduced  in 
its  flze. 


* Pclliurcs  n’cmpechent  pas  le  femme  d’ufer  du  colt,  ni 
de  devenir  grofle. — Muur'iceau,  vol.  i.  1.  3.  c.  6. 

f Contigic  uteri  prolapfus  ; quern  ego  afFc£lum  falutarcin 
illl  fore  prjedixi.— Exercit.  de  Partu. 

J Reftitui  non  femper  debet,-  nec  poteft. — Ruyfch,  Advers, 
ix.  Ajiat.  9, 
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SECTION  VIII. 

' Hydatids  or  fmall  vcficlcs,  hung  toge- 
ther in  clufters,  from  one  common  ftem,  and 
containing  a watery  fluid,  are  fometimes  form- 
ed in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Thefe  have 
been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  coagula  of  blood, 
or  portions  of  the  placenta,  remaining  in  the 
uterus ; and  the  opinion  is  generally  true  ; but 
there  is  fometimes  reafon  for  thinking,  that 
they  are  an  original  production  of  the  uterus, 
independent  of  fuch  accidental  clrcumftances, 
and  fometimes  the  prccurfors  of  organic  dlfcafe 
in  that  part 

The  fymptoms  of  this  dlfeafe  are  fuch  as  arc 
common  in  all  cafes  accompanied  with  an  in- 
creafed  degree  of  uterine  irritation  ; and  as  there 
is  alfo  a fuppreiTion  of  the  menfes  with  a con- 
fiderable  diftention  of  the  'abdomen,  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  uterus,  for  the  hydatids  arc 
often  excluded  in  an  amazing  large  quantity, 
it  is  not  furprifing  that  ^ thefe  cafes  fliould  be 

* Hy Jails,  Velicula  euticularis  liumorc  aqueo  plena. — 
C.  Ill  ten.  exxi. 

t Haec  retente  moles  placentae,  penitus  amittensgenulnam 
fuain  indolem,  quia  eft  merus  vaforum  fanguiferorum  con- 
textus,  integroiuo  cprpore  mutatur  in  congeriem  hydaticlum. 
— Ruyfeh.  Adv.  Anat,  Dec.  2.  Sec  alfo  Dr.  Baillie’s  Morbid 
Anatomv. 

I3 
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frequently  mlftaken  for  pregnancy.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  difeafe,  the  f}^rdptoms  are  like 
thofe  which  attend  a difpofition  to  an  abortion, 
and  though  troublcfomc,  are  not  alarming ; 
but  at  fome  certain  time  before,  or  about  the 
termination  of  nine  months,  the  uterus  makes 
its  efforts  to  expel  them,  and  the  attending 
circumflances  are  limilar  to  thofe  of  labour.. 
If  the  hydatids  fliould  be  expelled  without  the- 
occurrencc  of  any  dangerous  lymptom,  there  is 
no.  occafion  for  our  allillance  or  interference. 
But  if  a hemorrhage  of  any  importance, 
Iliould  attend,  or  if  the  a<5Hon  of  the  uterus 
fliould  be  infufficient  for  their  cxpulfion,  it 
behoveth  us  to  make  gentle  attempts  to  extract » 
them,  that  the  uterus  may  be  at  lil^erty  to  con- 
trail, and  the  orifices  of  the  veffels  be  thereby 
leffened.  ’We  muff,  however,  acl  with  ereat 
caution  ; for,  by  haffy  and  rude  proceeding,  we 
fbould  incur  the  danger  of  greater  milch icf 
than  wx  mean  to  avoid,  fo  that  without  fome 
particular  rcafon  for  giving  affiftance,  it  is  com- 
monly better  to  leave  them  to  be.  excluded  by 
the  ailion  of  the  uterus. 

SECTION  IX. 

There  are  upon  record  many  hlftorics  of 
the  dropfy  of  the  uterus,  which  is  deferibed  as 
a colleilion  of  water  or  thin  gelatinous  fluid 
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hi  its  cavity,  the  os  uteri  ^cing  fo  perfe6lly 
doled  as  to  prevent  its  efcape  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  occafioned  by  an  increafcd  fccretion, 
and  a diminillied  abforption  of  lymph,  as  in 
colledions  of  v/ater  in  other  cavities.  The 
lymptoms  of  this  dropfy  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  cafe  of  hydatids,  and  when 
the  adion  of  the  uterus  comes  on,  the  patient 
is  ufually  imagined  to  be  in  labour ; but  after 
a fudden  difcharge  of  water,  the  ahdomen  fub- 
fides,  and  though  chagrined  at  her  difappoint- 
ment,  flie  recovers  her  former  health. 

The  common  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  is  confined  in  the  uterus  feems 
unfatisfadory,  and  in  the  few  cafes  of  this 
kind  which  I have  feen,  is  not  juft.  For  in 
thefe,  the  water  being  difehargeih  a membra- 
nous bag  was  afterwards  voided,  though  not 
immediately,  which  when  inflated  put  on  the 
form  of  the  diftended  uterus  of  which  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a lining  ; fo  that  what  has  been 
called  a droply  of  the  uterus  is  prohably  no 
more  than  one  large  hydatid. 

Another  kind  of  dropfy  has  been  mentioned 
as  appertaining  to  the  uterus.  In  this  the  w'a- 
ter,  originally  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
ahdonmi,  has  been  abforbed  by  the  termination 
of  the  fallopian  tubes  and  conveyed  to  the  ute~ 
rus,  from  which  it  was  difeharcred  ; but  of  this 

« 

* Afeites  Utcrinus.— Hydrometra.— C/i/.-V;;. 
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kind  of  operation  or  proceis  I have  never  known 
any  fatlstac^lory  proof.  Yet  I muft  confefs,  I 
have  feen  fome  cafes  of  water  collec^ted  and 
repeatedly  difcharged  from  the  uterus  in  the 
ftate  of  childbed,  which  I was  unable  to  ex- 
plain on  any  other  principle. 


SECTION  X. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  wind  may  be  colledlcd 
and  retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  till  it  is 
diftended  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  refemble 
pregnancy,  and  to  produce  its  ufual  fymptoms  ; 
and  that  by  a fudden  eruption  of  the  wind, 
the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  immediately  reduced 
‘ to  her  proper  hze.  Of  this  complaint  I have 
never  feen  an  example ; but  many  cafes  have 
occurred  to  me  of  temporary  explofions  of 
wind  from  the  which  there  was  no 

power  of  reftraining.  When  no  injury  has 
been  done  to  the  parts  in  former  labours,  I 
prefume  that  this  complaint  happens  to  w’omcn 
with  feeble  confHtutions,  and  fome  particular 
debility  of  the  uterus ; it  is  reafonablc,  therefore, 
to  expect  advantage  from  fuch  means  as. 
ftrengthen  the  habit  in  general,  or  give  energy 

* Pliyfometra.  Tympanites  uteri. — Cullen,  Ixx. 

Oedopfophia.  Flatuum  per  urctlirani,  vaginam,  vel  ulerum, 
cmiflio. — Sauvag,  ' 
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to  the  'literus  itfelf,  of  which  the  bell;  means 
Teem  to  be  the  injection  ot  the  Dath  water,  or 
fome  compofition  of  a fimilar  kind,  together 
with  the  ufe  ot  tome  medicines  internally.  ^ It 
is  however  right  for  me  to  acknowledge,  that 
I have  not  been  able  in  many  cafes  to  render 
much  fervicc  to  patients  labouring  under  this 
complaint,  by  any  means  I could  devife  ; but 
as  it  has  not  prevented  conception,  or  produced 
any  injurious  effects  at  the.  time  of  parturition, 
it  has  given  me  no  uneafinefs,  and  after  a cer- 
tain time  it  has  either  fublidcd  fpontancoufy, 
or  ceafed  to  draw  attention. 

, SECTION  XI. 

By  the  term  mole  ^ authors  have  intended 
to  deferibe  very  different  productions  of,  or  ex- 
cretions from,  the  uterus.  By  fome  it  has  been 
ufed  to  fignify  every  kind  of  flefliy  fubflancc, 
particularly  thole  which  arc  properly  called 
polypi ; by  others,  thofe  only  which  are  the  con- 
fequence  of  imperfcdl  conception,  when  the 
ovum  is  in  a morbid  or  decayed  ftatc  ; and  by 
many,  w^hich  is  the  moll;  popular  opinion, 
every  coagulum  of  blood,  which  continues  long 
enough  in  the  uterus  to  affurne  its  form,  and  to 
retain  only  the  fibrous  part,  as  it  is  properly 

called,  remaining,  is  denominated  a mole. 

• / 

^ Mola.  Ma(Ta  carnca,  vafculofa,cx  utefo  excreta.  Ovum 
deforme. — iTogel.  ccclx. 
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There  is  furely  much  impropriety  in  includ- 
ing under  one  general  name  appearances  fo 
contrary*  and  I'ub-fliances  fb  dilFerent.  Of  the 
polypus  we  have  already  fpoken.  Of  the  fccond 
kind,  which  has  been  defined  as  an  ovmn  de- 
forme,  as  it  is  the  confequcncc  of  conception,  it 
might  more  juftly  be  arranged  under  the  cl^fs 
of  monfters;  for  though  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a Ihapclefs  mafs  of'  ticfii,  if  examined  care- 
fully with  the  knife,  various  parts  of  a-child 
may  be  difeovered,  lying  together,  in  apparent 
confufion,  but  in'abfual  regularity.  The  pe- 
dicle alfo,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  uterus, 
is  not  of  a flefliy  texture,  like  that  of  the  poly- 
pus, but  has  a regular  i'eries  of  vefTels  like  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  there  is  likewife  a placenta 
and  membranes  containing  w^ater.  The  fymp- 
toms  attending  the  formation,  growth,  and  ex- 
puliion,  of  this  apparently  confufed  mafs  from 
the  uterus,  correl'pond  wdth  thofe  of  a w'ell- 
formed  child.  ]^;y  the  favour pf  Dr.  Bland,  I 
many  years  ago  faw  a very*  curious  inlfance  of 
this  kind. 

With  refpebl  to  the  third  opinion  of  a mole, 
an  incifion  into  its  fubllance  will  difeover  its 
true  nature  ; for,  though  the  external  furfacc 
appears  at  the  hrft  view  to  be  organized  flefh, 
the  internal  part  is  compofed  merely  of  coagu- 
lated blood  As  fublfances  of  this  kind,  which 

* Excretioncs  uterin®,  fanguincse,  fepe  imponunt  pluribus. 

— RuxL'h. 

moft: 
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moft  commonly  occur  after  delivery,  would 
always  be  expelled  by  the  a^llon  of  the  uterus , 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  for  a particular 
inquiry,  if  popular  opinion  had  not  annexed 
the  idea  of  mifehief  to  them,  -and  attributed 
their  tormation,  or  continuance  in  the  uternSy 
to  the  negfgencc  or  mifcondudl  of  the  prac- 
titioner. flcnce  the  perfuafion  arofe  of  the 
ncccirity  of  extracting  all  the  coagula  of  blood 
out  of  the  uterus y immediately  after  the  expul- 
'fion  of  the  place7?ta,  or  of  giving  medicines  to 
force  them  away ; but  abundant  experience 
hatli  proved,  that  the  retention  of  fuch  coagida 
is  not,  under  any  circumllances,  productive  of 
any  dangerous  mifehief ; and  that  they  are  moft 
fafely  expelled  by  the  aCtion  of  the  uicrus, 
though  at  very  dilfcrcnt  periods  of  time  after 
their  formation. 


SECTION  XII.. 

The  ovarta  are* the  feat  of  a particular  kind 
of  droply,  which  moft  commonly  happens  to 
w'omcn  about  the  time  of  the  final  ceflation  of 
the  meufes,  though  not  unfrcquently  at  a more 
early  period  of  life  It  is  of  the  ehcyfiied  kind, 
the  fluid  being  fometimes  limpid-  and  thin,  and 
at  others  difcoloured  and  gelatinous.  In  fome 
■ cafes  it  has  been  found  to  be  contained  in  one 
eyft,  often  in  feveral ; and  in  others  the  whole 

tumc- 
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tumefa<fllon  has  been  compofed  of  hydatids  not 
larger  than  grapes.  Of  thefe  ditferent  kinds  we 
may  often  be  able  to  form  a judgment  by  the 
evidence  or  obfeurity  of  the  fluctuation,  and  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  abdomen^  efpecially  in  its 
early  ftage.  I have  however  feen  many  cafes 
of  a beginning  dropfy  of  the  ovarium^  which, 
from  the  firmnefs  of  the  tumour,  had  been 
con  fide  red  as  flelhy  fubftanccs. 

From  the  veficular  itriicture  of  the  ovana 
there  may  be  in  them  fome  inherent  difpofitioii 
to  this  difeafe,  or  they  may  at  flrft  be  affected 
like  any  other  gland  in  the  body,  as  it  often 
happens  to  women,  married  or  Angle,  with 
ftrumous  confritutions.  But  this  kind  of  dropfy 
has  ufually  been  attributed  to  other  caufes  ; as 
accidents  or  rude  treatment  at  the  time  of  par- 
turition, fuppreffion  of  the  mehjl’s,  obfliruCtions 
of  the  vifeera,  or  cafual  injuries  of  the  part. 
The  fymptoms  attending  it  are  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomeUy  with  a circum- 
feribed  tumour  on  one  or  both  fidcs,  gradually 
extending  higher  up,  and  acrofs  the  ahdcmefiy 
which,  when  there  is  a fuppreffion  of  the 
menfes,  is  often  miftaken  for  pregnancy  ; there 
is  alfo,  in  fome  cafes,  a fw  elling  of  the  thigh 
or  leg  of  the  fame  fide  with  the  difeafed  ova- 
riiim.  In  the  early  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  this 
dropfy  may  be  dilHnguifhed  from  the  aJ'citeSy 
for  wdhch  it  has  been  often  miftaken,  by  the 
circumlcription  and  pofition  of  the  tumour  ; 

but 
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but  when  it  is  incrcafcd  to  a large  iize,  unlefs 
it  be  of  an  irregular  form,  and  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  early  Ij'mptoms,  the  di{lin<^tion  is  . 
very  difficult,  or  fometimes  impofiible.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  fecretion  of  urine  is 
but  little,  if  ill  any  degree  diminifhed,  and  the 
conllitution  apparently  not  affec9;ed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dropfy  of  the  ovarian  and  that, 
even  after  a long  continuance  of  it,  the  princi- 
pal inconveniences  leem  to  arife  from  the 
prCiTure  it  makes,  from  the  unwicldinefs  of  the 
patient,  and  from  apprehenfion  of  future  mif- 
chief.  It  is  alfb  very  remarkable,  that  this 
difeafe  in  many  cafes  proceeds  fo  very  flowly, 
that  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  often  a much 
longer  time,  may  pafs  from  its  commencement 
to  its  greateft  enlargement,  though  in  others  it 
makes  a very  quick  progrefs ; and  that  if  one 
ovarium  only  be  affebled,  the  jiatient  may 
neverthelefs  conceive  and  bring  forth  healthy 
children. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  dropfy,  when  the 
increafing  onjar'ium  is  firft  perceptible  through 
the  integuments  of  abdomen,  and  fometimes 
in  its  progrefs,  there  is  often  fo  much  pain,  as 
to  require  repeated  local  bleeding  by  fcarifi- 
cation  or  leeches,  blillers,  fomentations,  laxa- 
tive medicines,  and  opiates  to  appeafe'it.  I. 
havc  alfo  endeavoured  to  prevent  or  remove 
the  firft  enlargement  by  a courfe  of  medicines 
the  principal  of  which  was  t\\Q -unguent um  hy- 

drargyri 
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drargyu  rubbed  upon  the  part,  or  calomel, 
given  for  a confiderable  time  in'fmall  quantr- 
ties,  with  an  infufion  of  burnt  fponge  ; or  the 
ferriim  iartarijatnm  or  ammontacalc  ; trying  oc- 
eafionally  what  advantage  was  to'  be  obtained 
from  blifters,  from  a plaflcr  compofed  of  gum 
ammoniacum  dilfolvcd  in  the  accium  fciUay  or 
laftly  from  cle^lricity.  From  all  or  fome  of 
thele  means  I have  frequently  had  occafion  to 
believe  fome  prefent  advantage  was  obtained, 
or  mlfchief  prevented;  but  when  the  difeafe 
has  made  a certain  progrefs,  though  a variety 
of  medicines  and  of  local  applications  have 
been  tried,  no  method  of  treatment  has  hi- 
therto been  dlfcovcrcd  fufiicientlv  efficacious 
to  remove  it  or  prevent  its  increafe.  incifion 
into,  or  extirpation  of  the  part,  has  been  re- 
commended, but  feldom  pra^lifed,  though  in 
the  381ft  number  of  the  Phllofophical  I'ranf- 
a6lions  a cafe  is  recorded,  which  is  fald  to  have 
been  cured  by  an  inclfion.  I have  alfo  known 
one  cafe  In  wdilch,  after  the  difeharge  of  the 
fluid  by  a pun(5turc,  fome  wine  w'as  injected  ; 
but  a general  inflammation  of  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  followed,  and  the  patient  died  on 
the  fixth  day.  But  the  fluid,  once  dcpofited, 
feems  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  circulation, 
its  abforptioii  not  being  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
any  of  thole  evacuating  medicines,  which  fome- 
times  prove  fuccefsfui  in  the  other  kinds  of 
drop fy,  or  by  local  applications,  though  I have 
, tried 
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tried  a great  number  efteemed  the  mole  cfH- 

caclous  and  powerful,  as  the  Iquills,  the  digitalis^ 
and  the  elaterium.  When  the  dlfeafe  is  fo  much 
increafed  as  to  occafi on  difficulty  of  breathing 
or  other  untoward  ly  mptoms,  recourfe  mull  be 
had  to  the  operation  of  the  paraceniefis,  by 
which  prefent  relief  is  afforded  ; and  by  a repe- 
tition of  the  fame  operation,  as  often  as  the 
return  of  the  abdominal  fwelling  to  a certain 
fize  may  require  it,  the  life  of  the  patient  has 
been  prolonged  to  extreme  old  age.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  1 believe  it  is  in  general  the  beft  prac^ficc, 
to  defer  the  operation,  till  w’e  are  driven  by 
ncceffity  to  perform  it,  as  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe 'is  afterwards  more  rapid.  Should  there 
be  any  fufpicion  that  the  w^ater  is  contained  in 
different  cyfts,  or  that  the  tumour  may  be  com- 
pofed  of  hydatids,  or  the  fluid  gelatinous,  it  is  . 
proper  to  inform  the  friends  of  the  patient,  that 
the  operation  will  not  fucceed,  or  not  in  a man- 
ner equal  to  our  wiflics;  and  it  fliould  be  effa- 
bliflied  as  a general  rule,  that  we  be  allured,  by 
an  examination  per  vaghiam,  that  w^omen  arc 
not  pregnant,  before  this  operation  is  performed, 
even  fuppofing  they  have  undergone  the  opera- 
tion before;  provided  they  are  at  a time  of  life 
and  under  circurnftances  which  jullify  any  fuf- 
picion of  pregnancy.  For,  through  the  want 
of  this  clrcuml'pedLion,  deplorable  and  irreme- 
diable mifehief  has  in  fornc  cafes  been  done  to 
the  patient,  and  the  profeffion  very  much  dif- 
graced,  - 1 have  been  informed  of  fcveral  cafes 

of 
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of  the  dropi)"  of  the  ovarium^  in  which  the  dif- 
cafe  was  cured  by  fomc  unexpected  change  or 
natural  procefs,  as  in  the  following  example. 

A lady,  who  had  had  fevcral  children,  was 
brought  to  bed  in  January  1798;  and  had  per- 
fedtiy  recovered  her  health.  She  menftruated 
regularly  till  the  following  June,  when  fhe  be- 
came fenfible  of  a pain  in  the  right  fide  of  the 
abdomen f near  the  groin,  which,  though  not 
violent,  prevented  her  from  lying  with  cafe,  or 
jQceping  on  that  fide.  About  the  middle  of 
January  1799,  fhe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a 
violent  pain  in  her  bowels,  tcnfion  of  the  ahdo- 
men,  and  much  forenefs  on  preffurc,  accompanied 
w ith  vomiting,  conftipation,  and  frequent  faint- 
ings.  Thefe  complaints  were  relieved  chiefly 
by  glyflers  and  gentle  purgative  medicines,  but 
not  entirely  removed  without  many  repetitions 
of  them.  Before  this  attack,  flic  had  been 
much  weakened  by  profufe  difeharges  of  blood 
from  the  uterus,  and  about  ten  days  after,  flic 
fuifered  very  violent  pain  in  the  lowefl  part  of 
the  back,  feemingly  near  the  extremity  of  the 
facrum,  which  joins  the  os  coccygh,  extending  to 
the  loins  and  acrofs  to  tlie  hips,  cfpecially  the 
right,  and  dowm  that  thigh.  The  flightcft  preff- 
nre  on  the  Jhcriim  or  hip  brought  on  excruciat- 
ing pain  in  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  which 
continued  for  feveral  minutes  after  the  prdTure 
w as  removed.  This  pain  was  confidered  as  the 
fciatica,  and  it  was  relieved  by  the  w arm  bath, 

and 
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and  the  occafional  ufe  of  opiates.  By  a return 
of  uterine  hemorrhage,  every  fix  or  eight  days, 
together  w ith  lofs  of  appetite  and  w ant  of  reft, 
file  became  extremely  weak,  irritable,  and  ema- 
ciated. On  every  return  of  uterine  hemorrhage, 
the  pains  in  the  back  were  much  increafed,  as 
they  alfo  w^ere  by  the  evacuation  of  a coftive 
ftool,  for  which  reafon  glyfters  wxre  daily  in- 
jected. She  never  had  much  difficulty  in  void- 
ing her  urine,  but  frequent  inclination  to  do 
it ; yet  there  never  was  in  it  any  diftempered 
appearance. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  ffie  could  bear 
to  be  turned  from  her  back  to  her  fide,  but  at  ' 
thofe  times  ffie  felt  as  if  fome  heavy  fubftance 
w^as  contained  in  the  ahdomeriy  which  ffiifted  its 
place  as  ffie  w^as  turned.  After  a confinement 
of  fix  weeks  to  her  bed,  the  painful  f^'mptoms 
were  mitigated,  ffie  was  able  to  fit  in  a chair, 
with  her  feet  raifed  high  and  her  knees  draw  n 
up,  but  ffie  was  foon  obliged  by  the  pain  in  her 
back,  to  return  to  a recumbent  pofition ; nor 
w'as  ffie  able  to  fuft'er  her  right  leg  to  approach 
the  ground,  or  bear  the  Icaft  weiglit  upon  it. 

Her  health  and  ftrength  however  gradually- 
improved,  and  in  March  ffie  w^as  able  to  move  , 
and  walk  a little,  but  inftead  of  her  former  com- 
plaints, there  were  great  tcnfion  and  pain  above 
the  offa  piibts,  and  the  whole  hypogaftrlc  region 
was  full  and  hard,  but  not  fore  to  the  touch, 
except  on  the  right  fide,  where  the  hardnel's 
was  firft  perceived.  One  day  about  this  time, 
VoL.  I.-  K while 
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while  ihe  was  in  the  warm  bath,  fhe  difcovered 
a large  and  hard  tumour,  extending  to  the  right 
fide  of  the  navel,  the  increafe  of  which  was  fb 
rapid,  that  in  the  courfc  of  a few  days  it  oc- 
cupied the  whole  abdomen.  She  was  than  freed 
from  pain  in  all  the  parts  contained  jn  the 
pelvis,  could  turn  hprfelf  in  bed,  and  lie  on 
cither  fide,  and  not  only  move  her  legs,  but 
walk  much  better.  She  frequently  after  this 
had  flight  fliivering  fits,  and  a fenfe  of  coldnefs 
down  her  back,  followed  by  reflleffnefs  and  fe- 
verifh  heat,  cfpecially  in  her  hands  and  feet  in 
the  evening,  which  went  off  with  a free  perfpi- 
ration  towards  morning.  Her  pulfc  was  at  all 
times  very  quick. 

Though  one  or  more  flools  had  been  regu- 
larly procured  every  day,  an  immcnfe  quantity  of 
hardened  faeces,  of  a large  volume,  wxre  now 
difcharged  for  three  or  four  fucceflivc  days, 
by  which  herfize  was  much  lefl'ened.  She  w’^as 
foon  after  able  to  bear  a journey  to  London, 
her  friends  being  felicitous  that  the  nature  of 
her  complaint  fliould  be  afeertained,  as  there 
had  been  various  opinions  and  reprefentations 
made  of  it,  by  different  gentlemen  who  had 
Iccn  her  in  the  countr}". 

On  Sunday  March  31ft,  I vifitcd  this  lady, 
and  as  it  feemed  of  principal  importance  to  dif- 
cover  in  the  firft  place  the  feat  and  nature  of 
her  difeafe,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  particular  im 
my  inquiries  and  examination.  The  whole 
ahJemen  w^as  diftended  by  a circumfcribcd  tu- 
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mour  evidently  connedled  with,  and  fpringing 
I'rom  the  right  fide,  near  the  groin,  thence  ex- 
tending acrofs,  anS  high  up  in  the  ahdome7i. 
This  tumour,  though  not  perfedlly  uniform 
over  its  furface,  .was  dilfinclly  circumfcribed, 
and  I thought  I could  perceive  an  obfcure  fluc- 
tuation in  it.  I could  alfp  feel  an  angle  of  the 
tumour  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  pelvis^  by 
which  the  os  uteri  was  projected  fo  high,  and  fo 
far  forwards,  as  to  be  almofl:  beyond  my  reach, 
as  is  the  cafe  in  a retroverfion  of  the  uterus.  I 
could  alfo  afcertain  that  fhe  was  not  pregnant. 

I did  not  therefore  hefitate  to  give  my  opinion, 
that  it  was  a dropfy  of  the  ovarium;  and  by 
fuppofmg  this,  early  in  the  difeafe,  to  have 
dropped  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  an‘d  afterwards 
to  have  arifen  according  to  its  increafe,  all  the 
• lymptoms,  which  had  occurred  in  the  coiirfe  of 
the  difeafe,  could  be  fatlsfadlorlly  explained. 

Having  reprefented  my  opirvion  to  the  patient  ..  ' ' 
and  her  friends,  though  I could  give  but  little 
hope  of  thp  difeafe  being  cured,  I freed  them 
from  the  fear  and  folicitude  of  any  immediate 
danger.  ^ 

The  under-mentioned  draught  was  the  only 
medicine  I advifed. 

/ 

R Flor.  Chamjemel.  puW.  gr.  xv. 

Rad.  Rhei  pulv.  gr.  v. 

Zingiber,  pulv.  gr.  iij. 

Aqu.  IVIcrit#  fiitiv*  urio*  ij»  ixi* 

Sumat  ter  quotidie. 

On  the  following  day,  Die  informed  me,  that, 
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after  fuffering  confiderable  pain  in  the  bowels, 
file  had  had  four  or  five  copious  motions,  and 
that  after  every  motion  flie  was  fenfiblc  of  her 
fize  decreahng.  The  motions  were  unufually 
ofFenfivc,  and,  before  they  came  away,  the  de- 
fire  to  expel  them  was  unnaturally  urgent  and 
painful.  On  examining  them,  I found  that 
they  almofl  wholly  confifted  of  a gelatinous 
fluid,  with  many  flreaks  of  blood,  and  with  lit- 
tle or  no  mixture  of  f«eces. 

The  fame  medicines  were  repeated. 

On  Tuefday,  after  feveral  other  motions  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  diflention  of  the  ahdomeyi 
was  leffened  more  than  one  half,  and  inftead  of 
being  weakened  by  the  evacuations,  the  pa- 
tient felt  herfelf  very  much  relieved,  and  cheered 
with  the  profpedl  of  a fpcedy  recovery.  . She 
took  a fufflclent  quantity  of  nourilliment,  and 
continued  the  fame  medicine. 

On  Wednefday,  I had  nearly  the  fame  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  motions,  and  of  the 
gradual  decreafe  of  the  fwelling  of  the  abdovien, 
which  was  now  in  fadl  wholly  gone,  except 
that  I could  feel  the  fmall  tumour  formed  by 
the  eyft,  in  which  the  fluid  had  been  contained. 

On  examining  this  day vaghianiy  the  os  uteri 
was  found  to  be  defeended  into  its  proper  fitua- 
tlon,  and  no  tumour  w^hatever  remained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pehts.  The  patient  in  fliort  felt, 
and  confidered  herfelf  as  well,  in  which  fentl- 
ment  I encouraged  her ; concluding  in  my  own 
rnlnd,  that,  in  confcquence  of  preceding  in- 
flammation. 
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flammation,  an  adhefion  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  cyft  of  the  tumour  and  fomc  part  of 
thejiiteftine,  probably  the  re5iuviy  the  adhering 
portion  of  the  bowel  had  given  way,  and,  by 
that  opening,  the  contents  of  the  tumour  had 
been  evacuated. 

But  in  feveral  other  cafes,  the  dlfeafe  has  been 
entirely  removed  without  the  ufe  of  any  medi- 
cine, or  any  adequate  evacuation,  or  my  being 
able  almoft  to  difcover  how  the  fluid  was  car- 
ried off.  I have  therefore  recommended  fuch 
exercife  as  was  moft  likely  to  affed;  the  part,  as 
fpinning,  or  turning  the  lathe,,  by  whieh  the 
coat  of  the  cyft  may  perhaps  be  gradually  worn 
through.  It  is  well  known,  when  the  abdomen 
is  much  diftended,  that  by  a fall,  or  forae  extra- 
ordinary motion,  the  cyft  has  burft,  and  the 
water  contained  in  it  been  fpcedily  abforbed  and 
carried  off  by  the  comnion  emundories, 

SECTION  XIII. 

The  ovarla  arc  alfbftibjed,  efpecially  a fbort 
time  after  delivery,  to  inflammation,  terminat- 
ing in  fuppuration,  and  to  feirrhous  and  can- 
cerous difeafes,  with  confldcrablc  enlargement. 
In  the  former  ftate  they  generally  adhere  to 
fomc  adjoining  part,  as  the  uteruSy  the  redium, 
the  bladder,  or  the  external  integuments ; and 
the  matter  is  difeharged  from  the  vagina,  by 
ftool,  by  urine,  or  by  an  external  abfeefs  of  the 
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integumer.ts  of  the  ahdomeny  and  of  thefe  cafes 
I have  though;  it  neceflary  to  fubjoln  an  exam- 
ple*. 'Phey  are  cafes  winch  always  require  much 
caie  and  fkilful  management,  but  in  general, 
inftead  of  aiming  to  cure  them,  it  will  be  moft 
ferviceable  to  attend  to  the  fymptoms,  and  by 
quieting  thefe,  and  fupporting  the  ftrength,  the 
conlhitution  at  length  cures  the  difeafe.  But  in 
•fimple  enlargements,  or  beginning  dropiies  of 
the  ovariUy  they  continue  detached  and  free  from 
any  adhefion  ; and,  finking  lower  down  in  the 
pelvis  on  one  hde,  or  in  the  hollow  of  the facrunty 
fometimes  produce  inconveniences  according  to 
their  fize  and  fituatlon  by  obflructlng  the  ot- 
fices  of  the  redium  or  bladder.  Of  thofe  by 
which  the  progrefs  of  a labour  may  be  impeded, 
we  lliall  fpeak  in  the  detail  of  the  caufes  of  dif- 
ficult labours;  but  an  infiance  of  a difeafed 
ovarhmiy  occafioning  the  fymptoms  of  a retro- 
verted  uterus y is  fo  well  deferibed  in  a cafe  fent 
to  me  by  my  very  able  and  mofi  ingenious  friend 
Mr.  Everard  Ho?ne,  now  one  of  the  furgeons  of 
St.  George's  Hofpital,  that  I lliall  beg  leave  to 
relate  it. 

S^yannah  Fletcher y Iri  the  twenty-third  year 
of  her  age,  had  a fupprefiion  of  urine,  which 
frequently  required  the  ufe  of  the  catheter. 
Not  being  able  to  fupport  the  expenfe  of  me- 
dical attendance,  file  obtained  admifiioh  into 
the  Gloiitejier  Infirmary,  where  having  conti- 

^ See  tlie  Chapter  on  Puerperal  Fever. 
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nued  for  feveral  months,  without  any  other  than 
temporary  relief,  fhe  gave  up  all  hope  of  being 
cured,  and  returned  to  her  hufband.  She  foon 
became  pregnant,  and  in  a fliort  rime,  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  her  complaint  left  her, 
though  it  returned  immediately  after  her  deli- 
very. It  difappeared  a fccond  time  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  under  the  fame  circumftanccs. 
Her  hufband  went  abroad  while  llie  was  preg- 
nant, and,  after  her  delivery,  fhe  was  obliged  to 
go  to  fcrvice  for  her  maintenance ; but  the  daily 
necefTity  Ihc  was  under  of  having  the  catheter 
introduced,  rendering  her  unfit  for  that  fitua- 
tion,  fhe  was  admitted  a nurfc  in  the  royal  hof- 
pital  at  Plytriouthf  of  which  I was  one  of  the 
afliflant  furgeons,  in  December  1778.  ’ 

She  was  then  unable  to  void  any  urine 
without  the  catheter,  fhe  was  habitually  coftive, 
her  ftomach  was  eafily  diflurbed,  and  file  was 
fubjecS:  to  hyfteric  fits.  .In  all  other  refpeds  flic 
was  tolerably  healthy,  and  menftruated  with 
regularity. 

In  May  1779,  in  the  agitation  of  a violent 
fit,  fhe  vomited  a large  quantity  of  blood  ; and 
this  hemorrhage  frequently  returning,  die  died 
in  the  beginning  of  Jime  following. 

“ The  body  was  opened  in  the  prefcncc  of  fe- 
vcral  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  hofpltal. 

‘‘All  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  were  in  a 
healthy  date,  except  the  ftomach  and  duodenum, 
which  were  fomewhat  inflamed  on  their  exter- 
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nal  furface,  and  the  former  internally  alfo  near 
the  cardia\  but  we  could-  not  difeover  the  ori- 
fice of  the  vcfTcl,  which  had  been  ruptured. 

Examining  the  contents  of  t\\^  pelvis,  wc 
found  the  uierus  p.udied  forward  toward  the  oJ]a 
piihts ; and  the  right  ovarium,  which  was  enlarged 
'beyond  the  fize  of  a -hen’s  egg,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  reSium,  had  formed  a bed 
there,  and  was  fo  much  fitted  to  that  pofition; 
that  it  could  not  eafily  be  retained  in  aiiy  other. 
The  left  ovarium,  uterus,  and  bladder,  were  free 
from  difeafe. 

The  fituation  of  the  right  ovarium  w'as  no 
fooner  obferved,  than  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
had  produced  the  fame  effect,  as  when  the  uterus 
falls  back  upon  its  cervix  in  the  rctroverfion  of 
the  uterus \ and  wdth  this  idea,  all  the  fymptoms 
of  the  difeafe  under  w hich  the  poor  woman 
had  laboured,  the  removal  of  the  fuppreftion  of 
urine  during  pregnancy,  and  its  return  after  de- 
livery could  be  readily  explained.  The  analo- 
gy between  the  lymiptoms  of  the  rctroverted 
uierus,  and  the  effedt  produced  by  the  difeafed 
fwariiim,  were  in  this  cafe  too  obvious  to  cfcapc 
obfervation;  but  if  the  caufc  of  the  difeafe  had 
been  dlfcovercd  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  afforded 
relief,  unlefs  fome  furgeon  had  been  intrepid 
enough  to  have  paffed  a trocar  through  the  pof- 
tcrior  part  of  tiie  vagina  into  the  ovarium,  and 
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difcharged  the  fluid  which  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain.” ‘ ' 

There  have  been  infliances  of  one  of  the  ova-' 
via  pafling  under  Ponparf  s ligament  into  the 
groin,  or  through  the  tendinous  opening  of  the 
oblique  mufclcs,  where  it  has  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance, and  produced  the  fame  fymptoms,  as 
when  a fmall  portion  of  the  omentum  or  intef- 
tines  is  ftrangulated : and  relief  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  fame  mode  of  proceeding,  as  if  it 
were  a real  hernia  of  the  intefliine ; that  is,  by 
dividing  the  ftri^lure  *. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  dlfeafes  of  the 
ovaria,  teeth,  hair,  bones,  and  other  extraneous 
animal  fubftances,  are  found  in  them  fo  fre- 
quently, that  there  is  fcarcc  a colledtion  of  ana- 
tomical curiofities,  in  which  there  are  not  veyrious 
examples.  Thefe  fubflances  have  hitherto  been 

A. 

confidered  as  remnants  or  parts  of  an  imperfed: 
conception,  but  a celebrated  anatom ifl:  of  the 
prefent  time  has  fully  proved,  that  they  may  be 
formed  without  conception,  or  even  any  con- 
nubial intcrcourfc  f. 

* In  Mr.  FotCs  works  there  is  a very  curious  cafe  of  this 
kind,  in  which  both  the  ovcrria  were  extirpated.  The  pa- 
tient recovered,  but  never  meniirnated  afterwards. 

•f  See  a very  excellent  work  juft  publifhed,  Tl'te  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  fome  of  the  moll  important  parts  of  the  Human 
Body,  by  Dr.  Alatthciv  ^a%Ule,  in  which  lliis  fubjeft  is  ex- 
plained. 
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C H A P T E R IV. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  PARTS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  CAVITY 
OF  THE  PELVIS. 

f II E principal  parts  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  arc  the  urethra,  which  is  coii- 

nedled  with  the  internal  furface  of  the  Jy'ifiphyJis 
ot  the  ojj'apiihis,  with  its  orifice  terminating  im- 
mediately below  the  inferior  edge,  and  joined 
at  its  other  extremity  to  the  bladder J which, 
when  diftended  with  urine,  afcends  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  proportion  to  its  dlf- 
tention,  and  refts  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
o[fa  piihts,  ^Secondly,  the  vagina,  or  canal  which 
leads  from  the  pudendum  to  the  uterus,  palling 
.obliquely  upwards  and  backwards  ; conncc^lcd 
pofleriorly  with  the  lower  part  of  the  redium, 
and  anteriorly  with  the  urethra  and  inner  furtacc 
of  the  ojfa  pubis,  as  is  the  uterus^  in  part,  to  the 
bladder.  Thirdly,  the  rcdlum,  or  intefline,  the 
pofterior  part  ot  which  adheres  to  the  hollow  of 
the  facrum.  But  we  ar<f  not  to  conclude  that 
any  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis '\s  unoccu- 
pied ; for,  betides  thefe  principal  parts,  the 
nerves,  and  blood  vefl'els,  fome  of  which  are  ot 
a confiderablc  fizc,  every  fpace  between  them  is 
filled  with  cellular  or  adipofe  membrane;  and 
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it  feems  as  if  by  the  prcfTure  upon  this,  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  an  cfFeA  equivalent  to  an 
abfolute  enlargement  of  the  cavity  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  confidcred,  by  ana- 
tomifts,  as  the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  tlie 
abdomen  ; but,  in  a deferiptipn  of  its  -contents, 
with  a view  to  the  practice  of  midwdfery,  it  ap- 
pears more  convenient  to  fpeak  of  them  as  dif- 
tind;  cavities,  feparated  by  the  peritonaeum, 
which,  defeending  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
abdomen,  pafles  over  the  fundus  and  poiferior 
part  of  the  bladder,  afeends  over  the  anterior 
part  and  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  then,  making 
a deep  infle(9:ion,  covers  the  back  part  of'  the 
uterus,  and  the  greateft  portion  of  the  vagina. 
It  then  reverts  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  rec^ 
turn,  and  proceeds  to  form  a lining  to  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

By  this  infled;ion  of  the  peritonaium,  the  uterus, 
during  pregnancy,  is  permitted  to  expand  more 
freely,  and  to  rife  without  inconvenience  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  But  from  the  fame 
caufc  w'ohicn^ccomc  liable  to  various  difeafes, 
to  the  rctroverfion  of  the  uterus,  to  the  hydrocele, 
or  dropfy  of  the  pertna’iim,  and  to  that  fpecies 
of  hernia,  which  is  occafioncd  by  the  defeent  of 
the  inteflines  between  the  vagina  and  redium. 
But  quadrupeds,  by  their  horizontal  portion, 
arc  exempt  from  every  difadvantage,  to  wdiich 
the  inflc(^lion  of  the  peritonaeum  may  fubjedl  wo- 
men. 

By 
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By  the  term  retrovcrfion,  fuch  a change  of 
the  pofitlon  of  the  uterus  is  underllood,  that  the 
Jundus  is  turned  backwards  and  downwards  up- 
on its  cef'vix,  between  the  vagina  and  rcthm ; and 
the  os  utei'i  is  turned  forwards  to  the  puhis,  and 
upwards  in  proportion  to  the  defeent  of  the  fun^ 
dtis,  fo  that,  by  an  examination  per  vaginamj  it 
cannot  be  felt,  or  not  without  difficulty,  when 
the  uterus  is  retroverted  By  the  fame  exami- 
nation there  may  alfo  be  perceived  a large  round 
tumour,  occupying  the  inferior  part  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis y and  preffing  the  vagina  to- 
wards the  pubis.  By  an  examination anuni, 
the  fame  tumour  may  be  felt,  preffing  the  rec- 
tum to  the  hollow  of  the  facrum\  and  if  both 
thefe  examinations  are  made  at  the  fame  time, 
we  may  readily  difeover  that  the  tumour  is 
confined  between  the  vagina  and  recium. 

Belides  the  knowledge  of  the  retroverfioii 
which  may  be  gained  by  thefe  examinations,  it 
is  found  to  be  accompanied  with  other  very  dif- 
tinguifliing  fymptoms.  There  is  in  every  cafe, 
together  with  extreme  pain,  firft  a retention, 
and  afterwards  a fuppreffion,  of  urine;  and  by 
the  continuance  of  this  difiiention  of  the  blad- 
der, the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  the  abdomen 
often  equals  in  fize,  and  refcmbles  in  fhape, 
the  uterus  in  the  fixth  or  feventli  month  of 

* It  is  a true  fubverfion  of  the  utfriiSy  the  functus  of  whidi 
falb  back  upon  Uic  vagina. 
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pregnancy.  But  it  is  neccilafy  to  obferve,  <hat 
the  fuppreffion  of  urine  is  frequently  abfolutc 
only  before  the  rctroverfion  of  the  uterus,  or 
during  the  time  it  is  retroverting ; for,  when 
the  retrovcrfion  is  completed,  there  is  often  a 
difeharge  of  fome  urine,  fo  as  to  prevent  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  diftention  of  the  bladder,  though, 
not  in  a fufficient  quantity  to  remove  it.  There 
is  alfo  an  obftinate  conftipation  of  the  bowels, 
produced  by  the  prefTure  of  the  retroverted 
ms  upon  the  reStum,  which  renders  the  injec- 
tion of  a clyftcr  very  difficult,  or  even  jmpoffi- 
ble.  But  it  appears  that  all  the  painful  fymp- 
toms  are  chiefly  in  confequcncc  of  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine;  for  none  of  thole  parts,  which  arc 
apt  to  fympathife  in  afl'c'sitions  or  difeafes  of  the 
uterus,  are  diflurbed  by  its  rctroverfion. 

The  rctroverfion  of  the  uterus  has  generally 
occurred  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  Ibmetimes  after  delivery  ; it  may  likewife 
happen  when  the  uterus  is,  from  any  caufe,  en- 
larged to  the  fize  it  acquires  about  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy,  but  not  with  fuch  facility 
^s  in  the  pregnant  ftatc,  bccaule  the  enlarge- 
ment is  then  chiefly  at  fundus.  If  the  uterus 
is  but  little  enlarged,  or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond 
a certain  fize,  it  cannot  well  be  retroverted  ; 
for,  in  the  firfl;  cafe,  Ihould  the  caufe  of  a re- 
tro verfion  exift,  the  weight  at  fundus  would 
be  wanting  to  produce  it ; and  in  the  latter  the 
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Uterus  would  be  raifed  above  the  projedion  of 
the  facruruy  and  fiipported  by  the  fpine. 

The  fuppreffion  of  urine  has  hitherto  been 
fuppofed'to  be  the  confequence  of  the  rctroycr- 
llon  of  the  uterus,  which  has  been  afcrlbed  to 
various  accidental  caufes.  But  if  wc  confider 
' the  manner  in  which  thefe  parts  are  tonnedled, 
and  examine  the  effed:  produced  by  the  infla- 
tion of  the  bladder,  in  the  dead  fubject,  fo  as  to 
refemble,  in  fome  meafure,  the  diffentlon 
brought  on  by  a fuppreflion  of  urine  in  the 
living,  we  ihall  be  convinced  that  the  uterus 
mufl:  be  elevated  before  it  can  be  retroverted 
Now,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  caufe,  befides 
the  diftention  of  the  bladder,  capable  of  elevat- 
ing the  uterus,  and  at  the  fame  time  projecling 
Its  fundus  backwards;  and  as  fuch  elevation  and 
projedlon  necefl'arily  follow  the  diftention  of 
the  bladder,  it  is  more  rcafonable  to  conclude 
that  the  fuppreflion  of  urine  precedes  the  retro- 
verfton,  if  we  do  not  allow  it  to  be  a caulc  with- 
out which  the  retroverfion  cannot  exlft.  More- 
over, if  the  uterus  be  in  a ftate  which  permits  it 
to  be  retroverted,  w'hen  the  bladder  is  much 
diftended,  a retroverfion  is  a neceflary  confe- 

• By  repeated  and  (Irong  inflations  of  the  bladder,  and  then 
prefTing  out  the  air  in  the  dead  fubjedf,  I could  give  a very 
good  idea  of  the  retrovcrlion  of  the  uterm  ; and  probably,  If  I 
could  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment  in  a 
ftate  of  pregnancy,  1 might  have  fucceeded  in  producing  an 
actual  retroverfion. 
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quence,  or  it  maybe  produced  by  a very  trifling 
accident.  If  a woman,  for  inftance,  about  the 
third  month  of  her  pregnancy,  has  a fuppref- 
lion  of  urine  continuing  for  a certain  time,  and 
producing  a certain  degree  of  dillention  of  the 
bladder,  we  may  be  alTurcd  that  the  utenis  is 
rctroverted. 

It  would  be  vain  and  abfurd  to  contend  for 
, the  opinion,  that,  flrfl:  a retention,  and  then 
a fuppreflion  of  the  urine  are  the  caufes  of  the 
retroverfion  of  the  uterus-,  for,  were  it  not  juft, 
it  would  be  contradiefted  by  dally  experience. 
But  the  matter  no  longer  refts  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  opinion  or  conjecture:  for,  from  the 
firft  cafe  in  which  I thought  I had  reafon  to 
fufpe£t  it,  I have  fo  conftantly  obferved  it, 
either  by  the  referve  of  women  of  fuperlor  rank 
in  life,  or  by  the  reftraint  of  thofe  in  Inferior 
fituations,  neglecting  or  being  prevented  from 
attending  to  the  calls  of  nature,  that  there  does 
not  remain  a doubt  concerning  it.  The  fact 
hath  alfo  been  proved  in  a variety  of  cafes  by 
practitioners  of  the  firft  eminence,  who  have 
fupplied  me  with  the  moft  unqucftionablc  tefti- 
moniesof  its  truth;  and,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  a mat-, 
ter  of  great  importance  to  difeover  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe,  as  the  method  of  preventing  it  and 
relieving  the  patient  with  perfedl  fafety  is 
thereby  immediately  pointed  out. 

But  the  preceding  fuppreflTion  of  urine  may 
be  overlooked,  as  there  is  not  occafion  for  it  to 
be  of  long  continuance  in  order  to  produce  this 
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cffcd; ; efpccialiy  in  a woman  who  hath  a ca- 
pacious pelvis,  in  whom  the  rctroverfion  of  the 
uterus  is  moft  likely  to  happen.  It  muft  alfo 
be  obferved,  that,  though  the  fuppreilion  of 
urine  gives  to  the  uterus  its  hrft  inclination  to 
retrovert,  yet  the  pofition  of  the  os  uteri  is  fuch, 
in  the  adl  of  retroverting,  and  the  tumour  form- 
ed by  fundus  is  fometlmcs  fo  large,  when 
a<5tually  retroverted,  jis  to  become,  in  their  turn, 
caufes  of  the  continuance  of  the  fuppreffion  of 
urine. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  of  the  caufe  of  the 
rctroverfion,  it  cannot,  however,  be  difputed 
but  that  all  attempts  to  reftore  the  uterus  to  its 
natural  pofition,  before  the  dlftentlon  of  the 
bladder  is  removed,  mud  be  fruitlefs,  as  the 
uterus  will  be  irrcliftibly  born  down  by  the 
preffure  of  the  fuperincumbent  bladder.  The 
firft  dep  then  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the 
patient  is,  to  draw  off  the  urine  : yet  there  is 
always  in  thefe  cafes  great  difficulty  in  the 
introduction  of  the  common  catheter,  becaufc 
the  urethra  is  elongated,  altered  in  its  direction, 
and  preded  againd  the  ojj'a  puhis  by  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  retroverted  uterus ; and  many 
women,  when  the  uterus  was  retroverted,  have 
lod  their  lives  from  the  w'ant  of  expertnefs  in 
introducing  the  catheter.  But  the  attending 
inconveniences  may  be  avoided  or  furmounted 
by  the  ufe  of  a flexible  male  or  female  catheter, 
ilowly  conducted  through  the*  urethra.  I fay 
Howdy,  becaufe,  whatever  catheter  is  ufed,  the 
^ fuccefs 
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fuccefs  of  the  operation,  and  the  cafe  and  fafcty 
of  the  patient,  very  much  depend  upon  this  clr- 
cumftance.  • For  if  we  affedl  to  perform  it  with 
hafte  and  dexterity,  ftrive  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  force,  vv^e  fliall  be  foiled  in  the  at- 
tempt, or  it  will  be  fcarcely  poffible  to  avoid 
doing'very  great  injury  to  the  parts.  The  ca- 
theter ffiould  not  be  carried  farther  into  the 
bladder,  when  the  urine,  often  collected  in  an 
immenfe  quantity  and  mlftakcn  for  fome  other 
dlfeafe,  begins  to  flow,  uni  els  it  ccafes  before 
the  dilhention  be  removed ; which,  in  fome 
cafes,  happens  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  give  us 
the  idea  of  a bladder  divided  into  two  cavities. 
External  prelTure  upon  the  abdomen,  when  the 
catheter  is  introduced,  will  alfo  favour  the  dif- 
. charge  of  the  urine,  after  which  the  patient  is 
fenfible  of  fuch' relief,  as  to  conclude  that  flie 
is  wholly  freed  from  her  dlfeafe.  A clyilcr 
fliould  then  be  injedlcd,  or  fome  opening  me- 
dicine given,  and  repeated  if  necelfary,  to  re^ 
move  faces,  which  may  have  been  detained 
in  the  redfum  bci'ore,  or  during  the  continuance 
of  the  retroverfion. 

But  though  the  diftention  of  the  bladder  is 
removed  by  the  difeharge  of  the  urine,  aild  all 
the  fymptorns  occafioncd  by  it  relieved,  the 
uterus  will  continue  retroverted.  It  has  been 
faid  that  the  Hate  of  retroverfion  was  injurious 
to  the  uterm  itfclf,  and  would  foon  produce 
fome  dangerous  difeafe  in  the 'part;  it  has  alfo 
been  aflerted,  that,  if  the  uterus  was  permitted 
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to  remain  In  that  flate,  it  would  be  locked  in 
the  pelvis  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
ovmn,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  its  rcpofi- 
tlon  impradllcablc,  and  the  death  of  the  patient 
an  inevitable  confequence.  On  the  ground  of 
thefe  opinions  we  have  been  taught  that  it  is 
nccellary  to  riiake  attempts  to  reftore  the  uterus 
to  its  natural  fituation,  with  all  expedition,  when 
the  urine  is  difeharged,  and  that  we  are  to  per- 
i’evere  in  thefe  attempts  till  we  fuccced.  In 
cafe  of  fcillure  by  plain  and  common  methods, 
the  means  we  have  been  advifed  to  purfue, 
many  of  which  are  fevere,  and  tome  extremely 
cruel,  as  well  as  ufelcfs,  would  beft  deferibe  the 
dread  of  thofe  confequences  which  have  been 
apprehended  from  the  retrovcrfion. 

For  both  thofe  confequences  there  cannot 
furely  be  reafon  to  fear.  If  the  uterus  be  in- 
jured, there  will  be  no  farther  growth  of  the 
ovum ; and  if  the  ovum  diould  continue  to 
grow,  it  is  the  moft  infallible  proof  that  the 
uterus  has  not  received  any  material  injury. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  mod:  deplor- 
able cafes  of  the  rctroverfion  of  the  uterus,  thofe 
which  have  terminated  fatally,  the  death  of  the 
patient  has  been  difeovered  to  be  owing  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  bladder  only.  It  is  yet  more 
remarkable,  in  the  multiplicity  of  cafes  of  this 
kind  which  have  occurred,  many  of  which  have 
been  under  the  care  of  praftitioners,  who  had 
no  fufpicion  that  the  uterus  could  be  retroverted, 
and  who  would  of  courfe  make  no  attempts  to 

replace 
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replace  it,  that  there  fliould  be  fo  few  inftances 
of  any  injury  whatever.  Yet  every  patient  un- 
der thcfe  circum dances  mud  have  died,  if  their 
fafety  had  depended  upon  the  reftoration  of  the 
uterus  to  its  proper  fituation  by  art;  attention 
having  only  been  paid  to  the  mod  obvious  and 
urgent  fymptom,  the  fuppredion  of  urine,  and 
to  the  prevention  of  the  mifehief  which  might 
thence  arife. 

Opinions  are  often  vain  and  deceitful,  but> 
with  refpeed  to  the  matter  now  under  condde- 
ration,  they  have  alfo  been  very  prejudicial. 
For  it  has  been  proved  in  a variety  of  cafes, 
many  of  which  were  attended  to  with  particu-^ 
lar  care  by  unprejudiced  and  very  capable  wit- 
nedcs,  that  the  uterus  may  remain  in  a retro- 
verted  date  for  many  days  or  weeks,  without 
any  other  detriment,  than  what  may  be  occa- 
iioned  by  the  temporary  interruption  of  the 
difeharges  by  dool  or  urine  ; and,  contrary  to 
all  expec^lation,  it  hath  been  moreover  proved, 
that  the  uterus,  when  retroverted,  will  often  be 
gradually,  and  fometimes  fuddcnly,  redored  to 
its  pofition  without  any  aflidance,  provided  the 
caufe  be  removed  by  the  occafional  ufe  of  the  - 
catheter.  It  appears  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  uterus,  from  the  increafe  of  the  ovum,  is  fb 
far  from  obdruding  the  afeent  of  the  fundus^ 
that  it  contributes  to  promote  the  cde<d,  the  dif- 
tention  of  the  becoming  a balance  to  coun- 
teradl  the  depreffion  of  the  fundus\  for  I have 
found  no  cafes  of  the  retroverted  uterus  admit 
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of  a repofition  with  fuch  difficulty,  as  in  w'omen . 
wffio’were  not  pregnant,  in  whom  the  uterus  m\- 
derwent  none,  or  only  a very  flow  change. 

- 'Allowing  that  we  have  the  power  of  return- 
ing the  uterus  when  retroverted  to  its  proper 
fituation ; knowing  alfo  that  it  may  continue 
retroverted  without  any  immediate  ill  confe- 
quences ; and  prefuming  that  it  is  capable  of 
recovering  its  fituation  by  the  gradual  exertion 
of  its  own  power,  at  leall  that  fuch  recovery 
is  an  event  w hlch  fpontaneoufly  follow^s  the 
change  which  the  part  naturally  undergoes  ; it 
is  necefl'ary  to  confider  the  advantages  and  dif- 
ad vantages  which  may  refult  from  our  acting 
according  to  either  intention. 

If  the  attempt  to  replace  the  uterus  be  in- 
ftantly  made  after  the  urine  is  difeharged^  fo 
much  force  will  often  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pofe  as  will,  notwithllanding  ail  precaution, 
give  much  pain,  induce  the  hazard  of  injuring 
the  uterus,  and  often  occafion  abortion  ; which, 
in  fome  inftances,  is  alfo  faid  to  have  happened 
when  little  force  w'as  ufed,  and  even  w hen  the 
uterus  was  acttually  retroverted  : and  of  this  I 
can  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt.  It  muft 
like  wife  be  granted,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  by  paff- 
ing  two  or  more  fingers  into  the  vaghia, 
diis  of  the  uterus  may  be  raifed  beyond  the  pro- 
jedlion  of  the  farrum  w ithout  much  force,  and 
the  patient  be  foon  and  altogether  freed  from 
the  complaint  and  its  confequences.  But  in 
other  cafes,  repeated  attempts,  with  various  con- 
trivances. 
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trivances,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame 

time  placed  in  the  mofl;  favourable  pofitlons, 
have  failed  to  procure  fuccefs.  . It  hath  alfo 
been  obfervcd,  when  the  uterus  has  been  fully 
raifed  to  its  natural  fituation,  that  it  'has  for 
fome  time  afterwards,  and  from  flight  caufes, 
been  again  rctroverted. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  arc  perfuaded,  that 
the  uterus  will  fuftain  no  injury  by  its  rctrover- 
fion,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
locked  in  the  but  that  it  will  be  gradually 
reftored  to  its  natural  polition  without  affift- 
ance,  we  have  then  only  to  guard  againft  thole 
inconveniences,  which  may  beoccafioned  by  the 
diftention  of,  or  the  prelTure  made  upon  the 
bladder  and  rc6lum.  By  the  former  of  thefe  we 
ihall  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  ufing  the 
catheter  dally  or  frequently,  which  is  generally 
done  without  difficulty,  except  the  firft  time  it 
is  introduced.  This  operation,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, is,  in  all  cafes,  very  difagreeable 
and  troublefome  to  the  patient ; and,  in  .fome 
fituations,  the  neceffity  we  are  under  of  per- 
forming it  fo  often,  and  for  fo  long  a time,  is  in 
itfelf  a fufficient  fcafon  for  our  attempting  to 
replace  the  uterus  fpcedily.  But  the  llippref- 
lion  of  urine  does  not  always  remain  through 
the  continuance  of  the  retroverlion  of  the  ute^- 
rus\  for,  when  the  dillention  of  the  bladder 
has  been  removed  for  a very  few  days,  its  powder 
of  action  will  be  reftored,  the  preflure  upon  it 
leftened,  and  the  patient  will  become  able  to 
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void  her  urine  without  further  alliftance,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  retroverfion. 

We  may  then  bring  the  matter  to  this  iffue: 
if  the  uterus,  when  retroverted,  can  be  placed 
by  art,  without  the  exertion  of  much  force,  or 
the  rifk  of  mifchief,  the  immediate  repofition, 
though  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  is  at  all  times 
an  event  to  be  wiflied;  as  farther  apprehenfion 
and  trouble  are  prevented,  the  fafety  of  the  pa- 
tient enfured,  and  her  mind  quieted.  But, 
when  the  uterus  cannot  be  replaced  without 
violence,  it  fecms  more  jufllfiable  to  wait  for 
its  return,  and  to  fatisfy  ourfclves  with  watch- 
ing and  relieving  the  inconveniences  produced 
by  the  retroverfion.  We  fliall  alfo  find,  that 
the  longer  the  attempt  to  replace  the  uterus  is 
delayed,  the  more  eafy  the  operation  will  ulti- 
mately be,  and  the  fuccefs  more  certain;  though 
I have  known  many  cafes  in  whicli  the  uterus 
was  repeatedly  retroverted  in  a fhort  time  after 
its  repofition,  without  any  additional  mifchief. 

To  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  con-  ' 
fider  the  retroverfion  of  the  uterus  as  produdflvc 
of  immediate  and  urgent  danger,  it  may  fcem 
flrange  to  affert,  that,  when  the  urine  is  dif- 
charged,  the  patients  are  often  able  to  return  to 
the  common  bufinefs  of  life  without  danger, 
and  w ith  very  little  trouble,  if  no  eilential  in- 
jury has  been  done  to  the  bladder  by  the  great- 
nefs  or  long  continuance  of  the  dilfcntion.  T 
do  not  mean  that  they  will  be  as  pcrfedly  eafy 
as  if  the  uterus  was  not  retroverted ; but  the 
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inconveniences  they  may  fufFer  will  be  trifling 
and  of  fhort  duration  compared  with  thofe 

4 

which  might  ariie  from  violent  attempts  to 
replace  it. 

I fliall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  twoobfcr- 
vations  which  will  appear  extraordinary.  Firft, 
women  who  live  in  an  humble  fituation  of  life, 
or  in  an  unrefined  ftate  of  fociety,  are  fcarcely 
ever  liable  to  this  complaint,  becaufe  they  are 
free  from  the  conilraint  of  company  ; and  thofe 
in  the  higheft  ranks  of  the  moft  refined  fociety, 
not  being  abaflied  to  withdraw  from  company, 
arc  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation.  But  thofe 
who,  in  a middle  flatc  of  life,  with  decent,  yet 
• not  oyer  refined  manners,  have  not  cafl:  off  the 
baflifulnefs  of  the  former,  nor  acquired  the  free- 
dom of  the  latter,  are  mofl:  fubjedl  to  the  retro- 
verfion  of  the  uterus. 

Secondly,  from  the  time  when  the  firfl;  ac- 
counts of  the  retroverfion  of  the  uterus  were 
given  in  this  country,  which  were  written  with 
great  accuracy,  but  wdth  too  much  apprehen- 
fion,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  it  was  ef- 
teemed  to  be  a cafe  of  great  danger,  and  to  re- 
quire the  mofl:  delicate  management.  Biit,  at 
the  prefent  time,  no  practitioner  of  credit  con- 
fiders  it  as  a cafe  of  any  difficulty,  or  feels  any 
fblicltude  for  the  event,  provided  he  be  called 
to  the  relief  of  the  patient  before  any  mifehief 
is  actually  done 

* See  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  IV,  ard 
fubfequent  volumes. 
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Another  complaint,  fimilar  to  that  of  which 
we  have  been  fpcaking,  and  which  has  been 
called  a retroflcd;lon  -of  the  uterus,  has  occurred 
in  pra<^licc.  By  this  term  is  implied  fuch  an 
alteration  in  the  polltion  of  the  parts  of  the  ute- 
rus, that  the  fundus  is  turned  downwards  and 
backwards  between  thcrccium  and  vaghm,^w\\\\{k> 
the  os  uteri  remains  in  its  natural  fituation  ; an 
alteration  which  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
curvature  or  bending  of  the  uterus  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  in  one  particular  ftate;  that  is,  before 
it  is  properly  contracd;cd  when  a woman  has 
been  delivered. 

A fuppreffion  of  urine  exlftlng  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  and  continuing  unrelieved  afterwards, 
was  the  caufe  of  the  rctrofietflion  of  the  uterus 
in  the  finsilc  cafe  of  this  kind  of  which  I have 
been  informed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper ; and  the 
fymptoms  were  like  thofe  w'hlch  were  occafion- 
ed  by  the  retrovcrfion. 

When  the  urine  w as  drawn  off  by  the  cathe- 
ter, which  was  introduced  without  difficulty, 
tho,  fundus  of  the  uterus  was  cafily  replaced  by 
raffing  it  above  the  proje(d:ion  of  the  Jacrum,  in 
the  manner  advlfed  in  the  retrovcrfion,  and  it 
occafioncd  no  farther  trouble. 
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SECTION  III. 

/ 

« 

That  afFediion  of  the  vagina  permauntf 
which  I have  termed  the  hydrocele,  or  dropfy  of 
the  perinaum,  is  not  an  original  difeafe  of  the 
part,  but  a fymptom  of  the  ajeites,  or  of  the 
eneyfted  dropfy,  occafioned  by  the  preifure  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, upon  the  infledlcd  part  of  the  peritonaeum 
between  the  vagina  and  return.  The  former, 
having  no  fupport  from  the  adjoining  parts, 
and  being  unable  to  fuftain  the  weight  of-  the 
column  of  water  which  refts  upon  it,  after  a 
certain  time,  begins  to  yield;  and  the  preffure 
being  continued  or  increafed,  the  poftcrior 
part  of  the  vagina  is  diftended,  puflied  down, 
and  at  length  protruded  through  the  external 
parts,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  invert  the  pni- 
nreum.  A tumour  is  then  formed  at  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  pudenduniy  of  which  the 
vagina  is  the  external  coat,  and  the  peritonaeum 
the  internal.  This  appearance  occurs  too  rarely, 
or  the  inftanccs  recorded  arc  too  few,  to  juftify 
the  eftablifhment  of  any  general  mode  of  prac-' 
tice;  but,  by  the  hiftory  of  the  following  cafe, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  make  a diflindion  of 
this  particular  tumour,  and  of  the  method  of 
treatment  which  it  may  fometimes  be  requlfite 
and  advifable  to  piirfue.  The  only  cafe  likely 
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to  be  miflaken  tor  this  which  we  are  now  de* 
fcribing  is,  when  the  vagina  is  protruded 
through  the  external  parts,  by  a gradual  diften- 
tion  from  coaccrvated  fares',  and  this  may 
be  readily  diftinguitlied  by  paffing  the  finger 
into  the  redimi. 

In  the  year  1772  I attended  a patient,  who 
was  then  pregnant  of  her  fixth  child.  She  had 
a flight  cough,  fome  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  an  obtufe  pain  in  her  right  fide.  Her  eyes 
had  a yellow  tinge,  and  ffic  had  an  uneafy  fen- 
fation,  as  if  her  tlomach  was  fvvelied.  Her 
urine,  which  was  voided  in  fmall  quantities, 
was  high-coloured,  and  depot! ted  a red  fedi- 
-ynent.  Her  pulfe  was  quick,  flie  had  a conftant 
thirfl:,  and  very  little  appetite.  She  reckoned 
that  the  was  in  the  feventh  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy. 

Six  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm, 
a faline  draught  was  given,  with  a few  grains 
of  rhubarb,  twice  daily,  or  occaflonally.  She 
was  advifed  to  drink  whey  or  ground-ivy  tea 
wdth  milk,  and  fwxetcned  with  honey,  for  her 
common  drink,  to  live  chiefly  upon  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  to  go  into  the  country.  There 
the  refidcdtwo  months,  during  which  time  little 
alteration  was  made  in  her  diet  and  medicines  ; 
but  the  abdomen  w as  diltended  to  an  unufually 
large  flze.  She  then  returned  to  her  family  in 
town  in  daily  expectation  of  being  delivered. 

In  the  courfc  of  my  attendance  flie  had  often 
mentioned  a complaint,  which  was  very  trouble- 
6 fome. 
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fome,  and  occafioned  great  follcitude.  This,' 
from  her  defcrlptlon,  I confidercd  as  a prolapfus 
of  the  uterus',  and,  expreffing  a defire  to  be 
more  particularly  informed,  llie  permitted  me 
■ to  examine  it. 

I was  furprifed  to  find  a tumour  of  the  fize, 
and  fomewhat  of  the  form,  of  an  inflated  cair s 
bladder,  rifing  from  the  perinaum  internally,  and 
palling  forwards  and  outwards,  fo  as  perfed;ly 
to  occlude  the  entrance  into  the  vagina.  By 
prell'ure  the  tumour  lelTened,  and  by  a continu- 
ance of  the  prelTure  it  entirely  difappeared, 
leaving  a loofe  pouch  within,  and  on  the  back 
part  of  the  vagina.  When  die  ftood  up  the  tu- 
mour returned  to  its  former  fize  and  lituation  • 
but  when  die  lay  down,  and  the  predure  was 
renewed,  it  again  difappeared.  It  had  not  the 
feel  of  omentum  or  intedine,  but  clearly  con- 
tained a duid,  which  mull:  communicate  with, 
fome  other  cavity.  I afterwards  examined  the 
abdomen,  and  could  readily  perceive  a duAua- 
tion  in  it.  A doubt  then  arofe  whether  die 
was  with  child;  but,  by  an  examination  per 
vaginam,  I could  difeover  the  head  of  a fmall 
child  reding  upon  the  oJ[a  pubis. 

'1  he  peculiarity  of  this  tumour,  its  recedion 
when  prelfed,  and  its  return  when  the  prclTure 
was  removed  and  the  patient  dood  upright,  to- 
gether with  the  aduraiice  of  there  being  water 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, ' were 
prefumptive  proofs  that  there  mud  be  a com- 
tnuiiication  between  the  tumourand  that  cavity; 

and 
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and  tills  communication  could  not  be  explained 
' fo  latlsfadlorily  as  by  fuppofing  that  the  water 
had  iiifinuatcd  itfclf  between  the  vagina  and 
rccium,  and,  by  rcftlngupon,  had  at  length  pro- 
traded  the  polterior  part  of  the  vagina. 

If  this  opinion  were  juft,  it  might  yet  be  de- 
bated what  was  the  moft  reafonable  method  to 
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>bc  piirfucd  for  the  relief  of  the  patient;  or  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  defer  all 
attempts  till  flic  was  delivered.  Several  gentle- 
men of  the  firft  eminence  in  the  profeffion  were 
confulted  uponfthe  occafioii)  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  we  ftiould  wait  till  flie  w'as  delivered,  be- 
fore the  treatment  of  her  other  complaints  was 
taken  into  confidcration. 

About  three  weeks  after  this,  time  her  labour 
came  on.  The  child  being  fmall,  and  prefent- 
ing  naturally,  it  was  foon  expelled,  the  tumour 
yielding  gradually  to  the  prefture  of  the  head 
of  the  child  ; though  it  appeared  that  the  ex- 
pulfton  w'as  completed  by  the  adlion  of  the  ute^ 
rus  only,  the  abdominal  mufcles  being  too  much 
dlftended  to  contribute  any  aftiftance.  The 
came  away  with  great  cafe,  and  flie  had 
no  complaint  till  the  fourth  day  after  her  deli- 
very, when,  after  a few  loofe  ftools,  her  ftrength 
failed,  and  ftie  expired. 

After  her  death  I was  very  defiroiis  of  knowinar 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  had  been  enter- 
tained concerning  her  cafe ; but  her  friends 
would  not  confent  that  the  body  ftiould  be  . 
opened.  They  however  permitted  me  to  ex- 
amine 
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amine  the  tumour.  A trocar  being  puhicd 
into  it,  upwards  of  a quart  of  water  was  imme- 
diately diicharged.  The  water  then  came  aw^ay 
more  flowdy;  but  I obferved  that  the  ahdomoi 
fubfided  in  proportion  to  the  water  difcharged 
through  the  canula  of  the  trocar. 

Mr.  Wat f on,  a furgcon  of  great  experience  and 
ability,  who  faw  this  patient,  informed  me,  that 
he  had  met  with  afimilar  cafe  in  a woman  who 
was  not  pregnant.  He  tapped  the  tumour  wdth 
a fmall  trocar,  and  left  the  canula  remaining  in 
the  orifice  for'feveral  days.  The'  water  conti- 
nued to  drain  aw’ay  till  the  ahdotnen  was  per- 
fedlly  empty..  This  woman  recovered,  and 
had  no  return  of  the  droply.  , 

I lately  attended  a patient,  wdio  had  a tumour 
of  the  fame  kind  as  that  above  delcribed,  with 
Mr.  Davifon,  furgeon  in  Chancery  lane.  But 
as  die  had  been  many  times  tapped  before  in 
the  common  way  with  fuccefs,  I was  afraid  to 
recommend  his  making  the  pundlurc  in  the 
tumour,  left  danger  fliould  be  incurred  by  an 
attempt  to  procure  more  pcrfcdl  or  permanent 
benefit.  But  I now  think  my  fears  were 
groundlefs,  and  that  this  patient  would  have 
had  a better  chance  of  recovering  perfedfly,  if 
a pundfurc  with  a fmall  trocar  had  been  made 
into  the  tumour  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the  pu- 
dendum *.  This  protrufion  of  the  vagina  very 
frequently  occurs  in  dropfics  of  long  ftanding. 

* A 

* See  Medical  Communications,  I. 
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SECTION  IV. 

By  the  defcent  of  the  inteflines,  or  omentum, 
between  the  iiierus  and  return  is  conftituted  a 
particular  kind  of  hernia,  of  w^hich  the  cafes  re- 
corded arc  very  few The  inconveniences 
thence  arifing  will  depend  upon  the  bulk  of  the 
tumour  formed,  and  the  compreflion  which  the 
parts  thus  fituated  may  undergo.  The  methods 
by  which  relief  can  be  obtained  by  art  will  im- 
mediately occur  to  every  practitioner,  as  they 
confift  in  making  alhprudent  and  reafonable  at- 
tempts to  replace  the  difarranged  parts,  and 
keeping  them  in  their  proper  fituation  wdien  re- 
placed. It  is  happy  for  the  patient  that  no  im- 
mediate bad  confequcnces  are  likely  to  follow 
this  complaint;  though,  under  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  it  may  prove  fatal,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing cafe,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.  Maclaurtn. 

A fervant  in  a gentleman’s  family,  in  a ftatc 
of  perfect  health,  was  fuddenly  feized  with  all 
the  fymptoms  of  a Itrangulated  hernia,  though 
from  the  molt  accurate  inquiry  and  examination, 
it  did  not  appear  that  fhe  then,  or  at  any  preced- 
ing time,* had  ^hernia.  All  the  means  ufed  for 
her  relief  were  ineffectual,  and  llie  died  on  the 
third  day  of  her  illnefs.  Leave  being  obtained  to 

* Elytroccle,  Vogel,  ccccii.  Hernia  in  vagina  uteri 
cminens, 
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' 

infpe^l  the  body,  a confiderable  portion  of  Intef- 
tine  was  found  lying  between  the  uterus  and 
rectum j in  a gangrenous  flate ; and  it  was  con- 
fined and  compreffed  in  this  fituation  by  a 
membranous  bridle,  which  paffed  from  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus  to  the  oppofite  part  of  the 
re5tum. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  MENSTRUATION. 

From  the  uterus  of  every  healthy  woman,  who 
is  not  pregnant,  or  who  does  not  give  fuck, 
there  is  a difcharge  of  blood,  at  certain  periods, 
from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the  approach  of  old 
age;  and,  from  the  periods  or  returns  of  this 
difcharge,  it  is  called  Menftruation. 

There  are  feveral  exceptions  to  this  defini- 
tion. It  is  faid,  that  fome  women  never  men- 
ftruate,  their  confiitutions  or  ftru(flurc  not  re- 
quiring or  allowing  of  this  difcharge,  of  which  I 
have  known  two  inftanccs,  yet  concealing  the 
circumllance, , they  imprudently  ventured  to 
marry,  and  were  fterile.  Some  menfiiruate  w hile 
they  continue  to  give  fuck,  and  others  arc  faid 
to  menftruate  during  pregnancy  ; but  of  this  I 
have  never  knowm  an  example.  Some  arc  faid 
to  mcnflruate  in  early  infancy,  and  others  in  old 
age ; but  fuch  difeharges  may,  I believe,  with 
more  propriety,  be  called  morbid,  orlymptoma- 
tic;  for  when  the  female  conftitution  from  any 
caufc  is  difpofed  to  or  requires  a fanguineous 
difcharge,  it  is  commonly  made  from  the  vefiels 
of  the  uterus.  There  are  alfo  many  varieties,  as 
3 -fome 
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fome  have  believed,  in  the  part  from  which  the 
difcharge  was  made,  whether  from  the  vagina, . 
ox  uterus',  and  with  refpedl  to  its  periods  and 
appearance,  from  permanent  caufes  or  accidental 
influences;  but  the  definition  is  generally  true. 

At  whatever  time  of  life  this  difcharge  comes 
on  a woman  is  faid  to  be  at  puberty;  though  of 
this  it  is  a confequence,  and  not  a caufe.  The 
early  or  late  appearance  of  the  menfe's  may  de- 
pend upon  the  climate,  the  conflitution,  the 
"^delicacy  or  hardinefs  of  living,  and  upon  the 
manners  of  thofe  wdth  whom  young  w'omcn 
converle  There  feems  to  be  an  analogy  be- 
tw'cen  the  effed:  of  heat  upon  fruits,  and  the  fe- 
male conftitution  with  refped;  to  menftruation, 
for,  in  general,  the  warmer  the  climate  the 
fooncr  the  nienjh  appear.  In  Greece,  and  other 
hot  countries,  girls  begin  to  menftruatc  at  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  years  of  age;  but  advancing  to 
the  northern  climates,  there  is  a gradual  protrac- 
tion of  the  time  till  we  come  to  Lapland,  where 
women  do  not  menflruate  till  they  arrive  at 
maturer  age,  and  then  in  fmall  quantities,  at 
long  intervals,  and  fometlmes  only  in  the  fum- 
mer  -j'.  But,  if  they  do  not  menftruate  accord- 
ing to  the  genius  of  the  country,  it  Is  faid  they 
fufl'er  equal  inconveniences  as  in  warmer  cli- 
mates, where  the  quantity  difeharged  is  much 
greater,  and  the  periods  fliorter.  In  this  coun- 

* RouJJeau. 

f Linnai  Flora  Lapponica ; under  the  arti^rle  Mujeus. 

VoL.  I.  M try 
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try  girls  begin  to  menftruate  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age,  and 
fometimes  at  a later  period,  without  any  figns 
of  difeafe;  l^utifthey  are  luxurioufly  educated, 
keeping  upon  down  beds,  and  fitting  in  hot 
rooms,  mcnftruation  ufually  commences  at  a 
more  early  period. 

Many  changes  in  the  conflitution  and  ap- 
pearance of  women  are  produced  at  the  time  of 
their  firft  beginning  to  menftruatc.  Their  com- 
plexion is  improved,  their  countenance  is  more 
expreffive  and  animated,  their  attitudes  grace- 
ful and  their  converfation  more  intelligent  and 
agreeable;  the  tone  of  their  voice  becomes  more 
harmonious,  their  whole  frame,  but  particularly 
their  breads,  are  expanded  and  enlarged,  and 
their  minds  are  no  longer  engaged  in  childilh 
purfuits  and  amufements 

The  difference  in  the  time  of  life  when  the 
vmifes  appear  has  been  afligncd  as  the  reafbn 
why  women,  in  hot  climates,  are  almoft  uni- 
verfally  treated  as  flaves,  and  w;hy  their  influ- 
ence is  fo  powxrful  and  extenfivc  in  cold  coun- 
tries, where  perfonal  beauty  is  in  lefs  eftima- 
tion  f.  In  hot  climates  w'omen  are  in  the 
' prime  of  their  beauty  when  they  are  children  in 

* Ncc  minus  notum  eft,  quanta  virginl  alreratlo  contlngat, 
incrcfccnte  priinum  et  tepefa£fo  utero  ; puhefeit  nempe,  co- 
Joratior  evadit,  maminze  protuberant,  pulchrior  vultus  renidet, 
fplcndcnt  oculi,  vox  canora,  incelTus,  geftus,  fermo,  omnia 
decora  Hunt. — Haru.  Exercitat.  de  Parlu. 

f Dayld  Humt ; but  1 do  not  remember  in  what  part  of  his 
^’orks. 
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underftandlng;  and  when  their  underftanding 
is  matured,  they  are  no  longer  the  objedls  of 
love.  In  temperate  climates  their  perfons  and 
their  minds  acquire  perfed;ion  at  the  fame  time; 
and  the  united  power  of  their  beauty  and  fa- 
culties is  irrefiftible. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menftruate  without  any 
preceding  indifpofition,  but  there  are  generally 
appearances  or  iymptoms,  w'hich  indicate  the 
change  that  is  about  to  take  place.  Thefe  are 
ufually  more  fevere  at  the  hrft  than  in  the  fuc- 
cceding  periods,  and  they  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
produced  by  uterine  irritation  from  other  caufes; 
as  pains  in  the  back  and  inferior  extremities, 
complaints  of  the  vifcera,  with  various  hyfteric 
and  nervous  affcftions.  Thefe  commence  with 
the  firft  difpofition  to  menftruate  *,  and  conti- 
nue till  the  difcharge  comes  on,  wdien  they 
abate  or  difappear;  returning,  however,  with 
confiderable  violence  in  fome  women,  at  every 
period  during  life. 

The  quantity  of  blood  difcharged  at  each  eva- 
cuation depends  upon  the  climate,  conftitution, 
and  manner  of  living,  but  it  varies  in  different 
women  in  the  fame  climate,  or  in  the  fame 
w^omen  at  different  periods.  Yet  there  is  a 
common  quantity  to  which,  under  the  like  cir- 
cumflances,  women  approach,  and  it  may  be 
effi mated  in  this  manner:  Suppofing  the  quan- 

* Ante  menfes  cqnAanter  fatis,  humor  ferofus  albicans  ef- 
fluit,  etiam  aliquot  menlibus  priufquam  fanguis  fequatur.— 
Haller,  Phyfiolog, 

Mi? 
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tity  to  be  about  eighteen  ounces  in  Greece,  and 
two  ounces  in  Lapland,  there  will  be  a gradual 
alteration  between  the  two  extremes,  and  in 
this  country  it  will  amount  to  about  fix  ounces. 

There  is  alfo  a great  difference  in  the  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  each  period  of 
menftruation.  In  fome  women  the  difchargc 
returns  precifely  to  a day  or  an  hour,  and  in 
others  there  is  a variation  of  feveral  days,  with- 
out inconvenience.  In  fome  it  is  finifhed  in  a 
few  hours,  and  in  others  it  continues  from  one 
to  ten  days;  but  the  intermediate  time,  from 
three  to  fix  days,  is  the  moft  ufual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  derived 
from  the  Jewifh  legiflator,  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Arabian  phyficians,  and  credited  in  other 
countries,  that  the  menftruous  blood  pofTeffed 
'fome  peculiar  malignant  properties.  The  fc- 
vere  regulations  which  have  been  made,  in  fome 
countries,  for  the  condud:  of  women  at  the 
time  of  menftruation,  the  expreftions  ufed*> 
the  difpofal  of  the  blood  difeharged,  or  of  any 
thing  contaminated  with  it,  the  complaints  of 
women  attributed  to  its  retention,  and  the  ef- 
fects enumerated  by  grave  wTiters,  indicate  the 
moft  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  its  baneful  in- 
fluence. Under  peculiar  circumftances  of  health,, 
or  ftates  of  the  uterus,  or  in  hot  climates,  if  the 
evacuation  be  flowly  made,  the  menftruous 
blood  may  become  more  acrimonious  or  offeii- 

Ifaiah,  chap,  xxx,  and  Ezekiel. 
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five  than  the  common  mafs,  or  any  other  fe- 
cretion'from  it;  but  in  this  country  and  age, 
no  malignity  is  fufped:ed,  the  menftruous  wo- 
man mixes  in  fociety  as  at  all  other  times,  and 
there  is  no  reafon  tor  thinking  otherwile  than 
that  this  difcharge  is  of  the  moll  inoffenfive 
nature  *.  It  is  probable  that  the  true  reafons 
of  the  laws  relating  to  this  fubjed  were  poli- 
tical, though  thofe  w'hich  were  alligned  were 
phylical. 

' At  the  approach  of  old  age  women  ceafe  to 
menllruate,  but  the  time  of  the  ceflation  is 
commonly  regulated  by  the  original  early  or 
late  appearance  of  the  meiifes.  With  thofe  w’ho 
began  to- menllruate  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  the  difcharge  will  fometimcs  ccale  before 
they  arrive  at  forty;  but  if  the  lirll  appearance 
was  protracted  to  lixtecn  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  independently  of  difcafe,  fuch  women  may 
continue  to  menllruate  till  they  have  palTed  the 
fiftieth,  or  even  approach  the  fixtieth  year  of 

* Penis  cum  mendruata  concumbentis  excoriatur,  fi  no- 
vella vitis  eo  tangatur,  in  pcrpctuum  lasditur,  denies  fiunt 
tadlzB  fruges,  moriuntuv  infita,  exuruntur  horrornm  germi- 
na ; li  mulier  praegnans  alterius  mendrua  fupergrediatur,  aut 
illis  circumlinatur,  abortumfacit ; eiautem,  quas  uterum  non 
geftat,  concipiemli  fpem  adimit ; purgantis  fpiritus,  et  vapor 
ab  ore,  fpccula  atque  eboris  nitorem  obfcurat : gudatus  hie 
fanguis  canes  in  rabiem  agit,  homines  vero  diris  cruciatibus 
affligit,  comitialem  morbum,  pilorum  efduvium,  aliaque  ele- 
•phanticorum  vitia  : idcirco  aveteiibus  inter  venena  relatus ; 
pari  malignitate  exidimatur,  atque  fanguinis  elephantici  po- 
tus  — De  Graaf,  p.  exxiv. 
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their  age.  But,  in  this  country,  the  moft  fre- 
quent time  of  the  cefl'ation  of  the  menfes  is  be- 
tween the  forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth  year, 
after  which  women  never  bear  children.  By 
this  conftitutional  regulation  of  the  menfes  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies  is,  in  every  country, 
confined  to  the  moft  vigorous  part  of  life,  and, 

. had  it  been  othervvife,  children  might  have  be- 
come parents,  and  old  women  might  have  had 
children,  when  they  w'ere  unable  to  fupply  them 
w ith  proper  or  fufficient  nourifhment. 

When  women  are  deprived  of  the  common 
uterine  difeharge,  they  are  fbmetimes  liable  to 
periodical  emiffions  of  blood  from  the  nofe, 
lungs,  ears,  eyes,  breafts,  navel,  and  almoft  every 
other  part  of  the  body*.  Thcfe  have  been 
deemed  as  deviations  of  the  menfes^  and  com- 
municated with  the  mofi:  fcrupulous  exad:nefs, 
as  if  fome  great  advantage  w^as  to  be  obtained 
by  our  knowledge  of  them.  They  may  pro- 
ceed from  an  inaptitude  of  the  uterus,  fome  de- 
feat in  the  organization  of  that  part,  or  from 
fome  accidental  caufe,  but  the  propriety  of 
confidering  them  in  this  point  ot  view'  feems 
very  doubtful.  I fufped:  that  they  generally 
ought  rather  to  be  efteemed  as  difeharges  be- 
longing to  fome  difeafe  under  which  the  patient 
may  labour,  or  to  the  (late  Ihe  is  in ; and  that 

* Ilia  (menKIrua)  per  vomitum,  alvum,  urinam,  per  ocu- 
los,  nares,  aures,  gingivas,  mammas,  umbilicum,  minimum 
manus  digitum,  ac  alias  Infuctas  corporis  parses  interdun\ 
promanare. — De  Graaf,  p.  cxxix. 

they 
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they  often  proceed  from  caufes  totally  inde- 
pendent of  thofe  of  mcnftruation,  as  hemor- 
rhages of  every  kind,  in  either  fex,  are  frequently 
obferved  to  be'  periodical. 

Some  men  alfo  have  had  a periodical  dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  various  parts  of  the  body, 
but  generally  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veflels. 
We  might  fuppofe  that  fuch  conftitutions  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  women,  though  the  eflential 
peculiarity,  independent  of  ftrudlurc,  cannot  be 
difeovered. 


The  caufes  of  menftruation  have  b^cn  di- 
vided into  efficient  and  final ; and  though  little 
has  been  faid  upon  this  fubje6l  which  is  likely 
to  procure  any  practical  advantage,  fufficient 
attention  has  been  paid  both  to  the  difeovery 
of  the  caufe  and  end  of  menftruation ; and, 
where  our  fenfes  have  failed  to  procure  evi- 
dence, the  imagination  hath  been  called  to 
their  aid.  To  unfophifiicated  obfervation  and 
to  a mere  relation  of  fadts,  or  the  inferences 
plainly  to  be  deduced  from  them,  men  are  un- 
willing to  fubmit,  as  the  powers  of  the  imagi- 
nation by  fuch  proceeding  would  be  checked 
or  fupprefied,  the  w'ant  of  underftandlng  con- 
cealed, and  the  parade  of  learning  loft.  Hence 
a multitude  of  opinions  are  formed  and  trans- 
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ferred  by  the  writers  of  one  age  to  be  contro- 
verted by  thofe  of  the  next;  and  we  are  amufed 
or  perplexed,  but  not  lnftrud;ed.  Of  this  truth 
there  will  not  be  a doubt,  if  we  confider  for  a 
moment  the  number  of  opinions  which  have 
devolved  upon  us,  with  refped;  to  menftruation 
and  conception ; the  fallacy  of  which  it  would 
be  the  bulinefs  of  one  man’s  life  to  confute. 
But,  though  we  are  not  to  be  immerged  in 
fuch  inquiries,  a curfory  view  of  what  has  been 
faid  of  the  caufes  of  menftruation  feems  neccf- 
fary,  to  prefer ve  the  unity,  as  it  may  be  called, 
even  of  a practical  difcourfe. 

It'  has  been  faid,  after  Ariftotk,  that  the  fluids 
of  the  human  body  were,  like  the  ocean,  in- 
fluenced according  to  the  phafes  of  the  moon, 
and  that  menflruation  refembled  the  tides. 
This  difcharge  has  been  attributed  to  a plethora 
of  the  conflitution,  or  of  the  uterus  \ to  a fer- 
ment generated  in  the  uterus ; or  to  fome  hu- 
mour of  the  conftitution  as  the  bile,  produc- 

ing this  fpecific  effeA  upon  the  uterus.  Some 
have  prefumed  that  it  was  a Ample  difcharge  of 
blood,  others  that  it  was  a fecretion;  fome  that 
it  was  a conflitutional  difcharge,  and  others 
that  it  was  merely  local. 

That  menflruation  is  not  occafioned  by  the 
moon,  or  any  general  phyAcal  caufe,  is  evident 
from  the  circumftance  of  women  menftruating 

* Sec  Charlton,  Drake,  and  many  other  writers. 

at 
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at  every  moment  of  its  increafc  or  decline  ; and 
if  this  reafon  were'  admitted,  it  would  prove 
that  men  and  animals  lliould  alfo  menftruate. 
It  is  not  probably  occafioned  plethora,  as  the 
lofs  of  feveral  times  the  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
charged previous  to,  or  in  the  very  a6l  of  inen- 
ftruation,  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  does  not  prevent  or  interrupt  the 
flowing  of  the  menfes\  and  in  thofe  complaints 
which  arife  from  obftru6lions  of  the  menfes, 
greater  relief  is  afforded  by  a few  drops  of  blood 
from  the  uterus  itfelf,  than  by  ten  times  the 
quantity  from  any  other  part.  There  fcems  to 
be  no  reafon  for  the  opinion  of  any  fermenting 
principle  being  the  efficient  caufe  of  menflrua- 
tion,  no  part  of  the  uterus  appearing  fitted  for 
its  fecretion  or  reception  ; and  the  idea  of  bile 
ailing  with  any  peculiar  influence  upon  the 
titerus  was  affumed,  becaufe  of  the  refemblance 
between  the  Symptoms  arifing  from  an  excefs 
or  defects  of  bile,  and  thofe  depending  on  men- 
flruation  ; together  with  the  aggravated  Symp- 
toms, to  which  thofe  who  are  of  bilious  conflitu- 
tions  are  liable  at  the  time  of  menflruation. 
But  this  reafon,  like  Some  of  the  former,  would 
prove  too  much  for  the  intended  purpofe,  if  it 
were  admitted. 

Among  the  early  cultivators  of  anatomy,  it 
Seems  to  have  been  thought  of  great  impor- 
tance to  decide  from  what  veflels  the  menilru- 
ous  blood  was  discharged,  Some  contending  that 

it 
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it  was  from  veins  and  others  ftrenuouflv 
nialntalning  that  it  was  from  arteries  f . The 
opinion  of  there  being  receptacles  in  the  uterus 
for  its  collcd:ion  is  of  a modern  date  J ; this 
cannot  be  true,  as,  from  the  examination  of  the 
uteri  in  women,  at  every  intermediate  period, 
llich  receptacles  could  not  have  been  overlooked, 
if  they  had  exifted.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  menftruous  blood  in  a healthy  woman,  and 
jVom  that  of  the  veffels  by  which  it  is  dlf- 
charged,  which  evidently  run  in  a tortuous 
manner  during  the  ad:  of  menftruatlon  at  leaii, 
many  have  not  hefitated  to  pronounce  it  arterial. 

The  menftruous  difeharge  has  commonly 
been  confidered  fimply  as  blood,  though  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  general  mafs,  as  it  has 
been  obferved  not  to  coagulate  ||.  All  uterine 
difeharges  of  blood,  in  which  there  were  coaguhiy 
have  therefore  been  diftlnguifhed  from  mcn- 
liruation,  and  affigned  to  fome  other  caufe. 
Whether  menflruation  ought  to  be  eftcemed 
a fecretion  made  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  by 
other  glands  of  the  body,  and  does  not  coagulate 

* Ex  venis  uteri  patentibus,  menflruas  purgariones  eva- 
cuarl  indubitatuin  eft,  at  quomodo  fiat,  et  per  quas  potiflimuin 
venas,  &c,  ainbiguuin. — Fcfalius^  lib.  v.  cap.  xv. 

t Sanguis  exit  de  corpore  per  dilatatas  te6^as  arterias  natu- 
raliter,  in  menftruorum  excretione,  in  fjcminis. — Ruyfeh.  Epif- 
tola  ad  Boerhaavium. 

X Syftem  of  the  womb.  — Simfou. 

j|  Haller  has  quoted  Dionis  for  this  ohfervation,  hut  I could 
not  find  it  in  any  part  of  his  works. 

bccaufe 
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becaufe  it  is  effentially  different  from  blood, 
which  I believe  ; whether  it  be  a fecretion  from 
the  uterus  peculiar  in  its  manner  to  that  part, 
without  analogy  or  refemblance  to  that  of  any 
other  part,  or  whether  the  coagulation  is  pre- 
vented by  a mixture  with  the  difeharge  from 
the  mucous  glands,  may  be  proved  by  future 
obfervations  and  experiments. 

The  various  opinions  of  menftruation  being  a 
local  or  a conftitutional  difeharge,  may  continue 
to  be  fupported  by  thofe  who  think  them  of 
confequence.  Every  difeharge  is  local,  though 
its  cffedls  muff  be  conftitutional;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  fymptoms  of  the  fuppreffion 
of  the  nienfes  fupply  a ftronger  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter  opinion,  than  the  regurgitation 
of  bile  upon  the  fkin,  or  its  difeharge  by  urine, 
when  the  natural  paffage  is  obftruefted. 

S E C T I o N III. 

Numerous  as  the  opinions  have  been  of  the 
efficient  caufe  of  menftruation,  two  only  have 
been  entertained  of  its  final  caufe;  firft,  that  it 
was  defigned  to  preferve  the  uterus  in  a ftate  fit 
for  conception ; fecondly,  that  this  blood,  being 
more  in  quantity  than  was  ncceftary  for  the  or- 
dinary purpofes  of  the  conftitution,  became, 
during  the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  nourifhment  for 
t\\cfaiiiSt  without  any  redu<ftion  of  the  ftrengtli; 
of  the  parent. 


The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  opinions,  I believe,  is  not  ■ 
controverted;  obfervation  having  fully  proved 
that  w^omen  who  do  not  menftruate  from  the 
titerusy  or  who  are  not  in  a ' ftatc  difpofed  to 
menftruate,  cannot  conceive ; even  though  they 
Ihould  have  a periodical  difeharge  of  blood  from 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  whether  menftruation  he  necelTary 
for  the  conllitution  of  a woman  or  not,  that  it 
is  a circumftance  on  which  the  due  and  healthy 
ilate  of  the  uterus  very  much  depends.  It  has 
alfo  been  obferved  that  all  animals,  at  the  time 
of  their  being  falaclous,  or  in  a ftatc  fit  for  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies,  have  a difeharge 
equivalent  to  menftruation,  which  is  generally 
mucous;  but  in  fome  inftanccs,  in  very  hot 
feafons,  and  climates,  becomes  in  many  of 
them  fanguineous,  as  I have  often  obferved. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  opinion,  that  the  men- 
flruous  blood  contributes  to  the  formation  or 
nutriment  of  the  foetus,  there  is  much  reafon  to 
doubt.  The  former  feems  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  obfervation,  that  women  who  did  not 
menftruate  could  not  conceive;  and  this,  if 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  might  have  led  to 
another  conclufion,  that  the  time  of  menftrua- 
tion  was  moft  favourable  to  conception  ; which 
is  allowed  not  to  be  juft,  there  being  the  rea- 
dieft  difpofitlon  to  conceive,  not  during,  but 
foon  after  a period  of  menftruation.  jAs  to  the 
ftiare  which  the  menftruous  blood  rnight  have 
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ill  the  nourifhment  of  the  foetus,  as  all  animals, 
whether  menftruating  or  not,  fupply  their  con- 
ception with  nourifhment  of  a proper  kind,  and 
in  a fufficient  quantity  to  bring  them  to  perfec- 
tion, we  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  that  it  is  ' 
by  fome  more  common  principle.  If  there  had 
been  a gradual  abatement  of  the  difcliarge,  in 
proportion  to  theincreafeof  theycp/7/J,itsnourifli- 
ment  might  have  been  prefumed  to  be  one  of 
the  final  caufes  of  menftruation.  But,  as  there 
is  an  inftant  and  total  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes 
when  a woman  has  conceived,  they  mufi:  either 
be  fuperfluous  .in  the  early,  or  deficient  in  the 
advanced  ftate  of  pregnancy. 

The  mucous  difeharge  from  the  uteri  of  ani- 
mals proves  that  they  are  in  a ftate  favourable 
to  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies ; and  the , 
menftruous  difeharge  is  a proof  of  the  fame  in 
women,  as  far  as  the  uterus  is  concerned.  For 
the  reafon  of  this  difference  we  are  to  fearch  in 
the  ftrud;urc  of  the  uteri  of  the  different  claffes 
of  animals.  The  defire  of  procreation  exifts  in 
animals  only  at  certain  feafbns  of  the  year;  by 
thefe  it  is  regulated  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
offspring  will  be  produced  at  the  time  wdien  they 
are  likely  to  fuffer  the  leafi;  injury  from  the  cli- 
mate in  which  they  are  to  live,  fo  that  it  is  ac- 
commodated to  every  climate ; unlefs  the  g^e- 
nuine  nature  of  the  animal  be  changed  by  in- 
dulgent treatment,  or  by  defedl  of  nourifliment. 
Women,  on  the  contrary,  having  every  month 
6 ' that 
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that  dlfcharge  which  proves  them  capable  of 
conceiving,  propagate  their  fpecies  at  every  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  and  the  gratification  of  the  at- 
tendant defire,  when  enjoyed  with  prudence, 
may  be  efteemed  a peculiar  indulgence  granted 
by  Providence  to  mankind. 


SECTION  IV. 

All  the  common  circumftanccs  attending 
menftruatlon  have  been  well  and  fully  deferibed 
by  various  authors,  but  as  I have  very  often  ob- 
ferved  a fubftance  expelled  with  the  menftrual 
difeharge,  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  notice, 
and  apprehending  the  knowledge  of  this  fub- 
ftanoe  may  be  of  ufe  in  pradfice,  I feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  deferibe  it. 

In  the  examination  of  that  dlfcharge,  for 
the  purpofe  of  inveftigating  the  Hate  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  difeovery  of  fome  complaints 
thereon  depending,  a membranous  fubftance 
was  often  fhown  me,  which  was  ufually  con- 
fidered  as  the  token  of  an  early  conception,  or 
as  the  cafual  form  of  coagulated  blood.  But 
on  examining  this  fubftance  with  more  atten- 
tion, I conftantly  found  that  one  furface  had 
a flocky  appearance,  and  the  other  a fmooth 
one ; that  it  had  in  all  refpeds  the  refcmblance 
of  that  membrane,  which  Ruyfeh  had  called  the 
villous,  of  the  formation  of  which  Harvey 

has 
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fias  given  a very  curious  defcrlptlon,  and 

which  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  at  length  defcrlbed 
with  his  ufual  preclfion,  and  called  the  decidua. 
To  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  feveral  years 
ago  I requefled  the  favour  of  Dr.  Balllle  to  exa- 
mine fome  portions  of  this  membrane;  and  he 
agreed  with  me  in  thinking  it  an  organifed 
membrane,  fimilar  in  flrudture  to  the  decidua. 
As  the  firft  cafes,  in  which  this  membrane  was 
difeharged,  were  thofe  of  women  who  were 
married,  a doubt  arofc  in  my  mind,  whether  it 
was  not  really  a confequence  of  early  concep- 
tion; but  I have  lately  had  the  moft  undoubted 
proofs  that  it  is  fometimes  difeharged  by  un^ 
married  women,  and  may  be  formed  without 
connubial  communication;  and  that  the  uterus 
has,  occahonally  or  conftantly,  in  fome  women, 
the  property  of  forming  it,  at,  or  in  the  inter- 
val between,  the  periods  of  the  menflrual  dif- 
charges. . It  feems  particularly  ncceflary  to 
eftablifh  this  fa6l,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
membrane  has  more  than  once  given  rife  to 
erroneous  opinions,  and  unjull  afpcrfions.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  circumftance,  in  which  fome 
women,  at  each  period  of  menftruation,  have 
fymptoms  like  thofe  wdilch  accompany  preg- 
nancy or  parturition. 

In  every  cafe  in  which  this  membrane  has 
been  difeharged,  the  women  have  menftruated 
with’ pain,  and  the  difeharge  has  flowed  flowlv 
and  apparently  with  difficulty  till  the  mem- 
brane 
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brane  was  come  away,  which  in  fome  cafes 
has  been  in  fmall  fiakes,  and  in  others  in  pieces 
equal  to  the  extent  of  half  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  of  which  they  retained  the  fhape.  1 
fufped:,  but  my  experience  does  not  enable  me 
to  decide,  that  this  membrane  is  expelled  in 
every  cafe  of.  habitual  painful  menftruation. 

No  woman  in  the  habit  of  forming  this 
membrane  has  been  known  to  conceive  while 
that  habit  remained  ; and  this  obfervation  leads 
me  to  fpeak  of  the  means,  which  have  been  ufed 
for  making  fuch  a change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
uterus,  that  it  fhouid  be  diverted  of  the  property 
of  forming  this  membrane  at  the  time  of  men- 
ftruatlon. 

There  docs  not  appear  any  external  peculi- 
arity of  conrtitution,  or  difpofition  to  any  other 
complaint,  irvmany  of  thofe  who  have  been  lia- 
ble to  the  formation  of  this  membrane,  which 
is  in  fa<rt  a proper  office  performed  at  an  im- 
proper time.  Recourfe  has  been  generally  had 
to  preparations  of  qulckfilver,  chiefly  to  calomel 
given  fometimes  as  an  adlive  purge,  and  fome- 
times  in  fmall  quantities  continued  fo  long  as 
even  to  raife  a flight  fallvation.  Together  wdtli 
the  calomel  I have  diredled  a large  dofe  of  the 
Thidiura  Chichomc  Ammonlata  to  be  given  twice 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; the  infufion  of  burnt 
fponge  wtth.  bark;  myrrh  and  the  different 
preparations  of  iron;  and  the  Tunbridge  or 
Spa  waters.  In  fhort  all  the  medicines  which 

could 
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could  have  the  power  of  altering  the  ftate  of 
the  glandular  lyftem  In  general,  or  that  of  the 
uterus  in  particular,  have  been  tried,  but  not 
conftantly  with  fucccfs.  I think  I have  in  one 
inftance  known  the  ufe  of  an  injedioh 
chifly  compofed  of  the  Aqua  Zhui  Vitriolatl 
cum  Camphor  a remove  this  complaint,  by  its 
application  perhaps  exciting  a new  and  diftindl 
adion  of  the  part.  But  this  membrane  not 
being  uninterruptedly  formed  at  each  period  of 
menftruation,  the  capability  of  conceiving  may 
exift  at  any  interval  of  freedom  from  its  forma- 
tion, but  whether  it  be  gradually  formed  through 
the  interval  between  two  periods  of  menftrua- 
tion,  or  only  from  the  time  when  the  difpofi- 
tion  to  menftruate  comes  on,  remains  to  be 
proved,  though  the  latter  opinion  is  moft  pro- 
bable ; and  if  juft,  its  production  might  perhaps 
be  prevented  by  fuch  means  as  would  at  that 
time  abate  or  fupprefs  the  extraordinary  aCtioii 
of  the  uterus.  I have#  only  farther  to  obferve 
that  this  membrane  has  fometimes  been  ex- 
cluded at  two  or  three  periods  after  parturition  ' 
and  then  entirely  ceafed.  But  this  fubjeCl 
ought  to  be  more  accurately  inveftigated. 


SECTION  V. 

It  is  a general  opinion,  that  menftruation  is 
to  women  a caufe  of  dlfeafes  from  which  men 
are  exempt;  and  their  apprehenfions  of  danger 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  times  of  the  firft 
VoL.  I.  N appearance. 
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appearance,  and  of  the  final « cefTation- of  the 
menfes.  It  is  not  however  proved,  that  more 
women  fulfer  at  the  time  of  puberty  than  men, 
though  there  may  be  fome  difference  in  their 
difeafes ; lior  is  it  decided  that  the  very  dreadful 
dlfeafes  which  fometlmes  occur  at  tlie  time  of 
the  final  ceffation  of  the  menfes,  and  which  moft 
com  monly  affecd;  the  uterus  or  the  breaffs,  are  more 
frequent  or  more  dangerous  than  thofe,  to  which 
men  are  liable  at  an  equivalent  age;  though  I 
think  it  is  lately  proved  that  women  are  more 
fubjc6l  to  cancer  than  men.  Some  advantage 
feems  tobc  derived  to  women  from  their  natural 
capability  to  menftruatc,  efpecially  to  thofe  whole 
conffitutions  or  particular  fituatlons  require  dif- 
charges  of  blood  for  their  relief;  for  fuch,  at 
all  periods  of  life,  are  ufually  made  with  great 
facility  from  the  veffcls  of  the  uterus  \ whereas, 
in  men,  thefe  evacuations  often  happen  from 
parts,  which  fuftain  much  confeqiient  injury. 
The  circumftances  attending  menffruation  are, 
however,  fometimes  fuch  as  to  require  medical 
affiffancc,  and  thefe  1 fliall  confidcr  in  the  fol- 
lowing order;  firft,  obffruftlon  of  the  menjes\ 
fecondly,  excefs  of -the  menfes  \ thirdly,  painful 
menffruation ; and  then  I ffiall  fpeak  of  the 
treatment,  which  may  be  proper  at  the  time 
of  the  final  ceffation  of  the  menfes. 

By  the  term  obffrueffion  is  properly  undcr- 
ffood  the  defe(5l  or  failure  of  the  appearance  of  ’ 
the  menfes  at  a time  of  life  v\  hen  they  might 
be  expected;  and  by  luppreffion,  a total  ffoppage 
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of  the  menftruous  difcharge  which  had  before 
appeared^.  But  the  terms  are  indlfcriminately 
ufed. 

Thefe  were  generally cfteemedoriglnal  dlfeafes, 
producing  many  troublcfome,  and  fometimes 
dangerous  confequences ; but  the  moderns  have, . 
with  more  propriety,  confidercd  them  as  fymp- 
toms  of  fome  difeafe,  with  which  the  conltitu- 
tion  was  primarily  affected.  Yet,  in  Ibme  cafes, 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes  feems  to  be  an 
original  affection,  often,  though  not  univcrfally, 
fucceeded  by  a certain  tram  of  untoward  iymp- 
toms  ; for  it  appears,  in  fome  women,  to  be  a 
fimple  interruption  of  the  difcharge,  not  nc- 
ceffary  for  the  conftitution  at  fome  particular 
times,  and  when  the  interruption  happens  to 
thofe  who  are  married  it  fometimes  gives  falla-' 
cious  hopes  of  pregnancy.  The  precife  reafon 
of  this  temporary  fuppreffion  it  w^ould  be  diffi- 
cult to  inveftigate;  but  I have  obferved  it  to 
happen  together  with  a redublion  of  the  fize 
of  the  breafls,  in  very  chafte  women,  wdio  have 
been  under  the  neceffity  of  living  feparate  from 
their  hufbands. 

As  very  different  difeafes  may  become  caufes 
of  the  obftrud:ion  or  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes, 

Chlorofis.  Cullen.  G,  xlv.  Dyfpepfia,  vel  rei  non  efeu- 
lentae  defidcrium,  cutis  pallor  vel  decoloratio,  venas  minus 
plena?,  corporis  tumor  mollis,  afthenia,  palpitatio,  menftru- 
orum  fepe  retentio. 

Amenorrhoea.  Cullen,  cix.  IVIenfium  fuprefllo, 

N ^ 
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and  as  thefc  may  In  different  conftltutions  pro- 
duce very  oppofite  effeds,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  we  dioidd  find  thofa  fymptoms,  which 
have  been  delcribed  as  attendant  on  theTup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes,  fo  numerous  and  fo 
unlike.  But  the  two  principal  diftindions 
are  to  be  made  from  the  appearance  of  the 
patients,  fome  ot  whom  have  a pale  leuco- 
phlcgmatic  look,  with  every  qonfequence  and 
indication  of  want  of  power  and  energy  in  the 
conflltutlon,  and  a fulnefs  of  vapid  fluids;  but 
others  have  a florid  complexion,  with  figns  of 
a he<5lic  difpofitlon.  To  either  of  thefe  flates 
may  be  joined  all  the  various  fymptoms,  which 
arlfe  from  uterine  dillurbancc. 

In  the  obftru(fl:ion  of  the  menfes  with  a pale 
complexion,  a variety  of  medicines  have  been 
given,  which  were  fuppofed  to  pofl'efs  the  pro- 
perties of  immediately  influencing  the  uterus, 
and  of  promoting  the  menfliruous  difcliarge 
by  fome  fpecific  operation,  as  for  inffance  all 
the  preparations  of  iron.  But  fpcculative  dif- 
ferences have  been  lofl  in  the  uniformity  of 
pradlce;  for  thofe  who  have  dlfl'ered  widely 
in  their  theories  of  menfliriiation,  and  in  their 
opinions  of  the  operation  of  the  medicines  pre- 
feribed  have  agreed  as  to  the  individual  medi- 

* o 

cines  which  they  recommended;  and  it  was  , 
of  no  importance  to  the  patient,  whether  the 
effect  was  produced  by  fome  fpecific  opera- 
tion, or  was  fccondarv  to  an  alteration  made 

upon 
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upon  the  conftltutlon.  Every  medicine  which 
has  the  power  of  ftrengthening  or  invigorating 
the  habit,  bitters,  aromatics,  and  all  the  different 
preparations  of  iron,  become  eventually  promo- 
ters of  the  menftruoiis  difeharge.  But,  previous 
to  their  ufe,  it  will,  in  general,  be  neceffary  to 
give  a gentle  emetic  and  laxative  medicines, 
for  the  purpofe  of  freeing  the  conftltutlon 
from  the  load  of  inacftive  fluids,  ^nd  of  cleanf- 
ing  the  prhiue  vitz,  by  which  the  operation  of 
fuch  medicines  will  be  rendered  more  effec- 
tual. Of  thefe,  the  preparations  of  iron  arc 
juftly  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  powerful  and 
beft  adapted  to  the  cafe ; and  they  may  be  given 
in  a variety  of  forms  and  quantities,  alone  or 
joined  with  bitters  and  aromatics,  provided 
the  patient  has  no  fever.  The  chalybeate 
waters  of  our  own  country,  or  thofe  of  Spa^ 
are  univerfally  proper.  In  fome  cafes  tepid 
bathing,  or  pediluviay  arc  of  fervice;  and  in 
others  bathing  in  the  fca:  and 'I  have  obferv- 
cd  that  the  guides  to  the  ladies  continue  to  go 
into  the  w^atcr  during  the  time  of  menftrua-’ 
tion,  without  any  inconvenience. 

Medicines  of  this  cUifs  do  not  alw'ays  pro- 
duce the  menftruous  difeharge,  or  its  return, 
though  they  fcarce  ever  fail  to  improve  the 
health.  In  the  conftitutions  of  fome  w’omen 
there  is  an  idiofyncrafy,  which  withftands  the 
effect  of  fuch  medicines  as  are  generally  found 
to  aiifwcr  certain  intentions;  and  yet  the 
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fame  end  may  be  gained  by  fome  other  medi- 
cine, in  general  lefs  efficacious.  Different 
preparations  of  quickfilver  have  fomctimes 
been  given  with  advantage  in  this  complaint. 
The  root  of  madder  has  been  advifed,  either 
in  one  or  more  large  dofes,  about  the  time 
when  the  tnenfes  are  expected,  or  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a dram  twice  or  three  times  daily 
in  the  intervals*.  Repeated  but  gentle  eme- 
tics, which  are  fuppofed  to  operate,  not  by 
cleanfing  the  prlinuz  via:  only,  but  by  agitating 
and  calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  conffitution 
-to  more  vigorous  action,  arc  fometimes  fuccell- 
fully  ufed.  Electricity,  diredted  to  the  region 
. of  the  uterus  and  ovaria,  has  lately  been  practlfed 
and  recommended  by  men  of  reputation  ; and 
often,  I believe,  with  fuccefs. 

In  the  ffippreffion  of  the  vieufes  with  a pale 
complexion,  the  diet  fliould  be  generous,  and 
wine  may  be  allowed.  Excrclfe  of  c\ery  kind 
is  proper;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  greater  than 
the  patient  can  bear  without  fatigue,  as  great 
exertions  have  fometimes  produced  immedi- 
ately dangerous,  and  even  fatal  effedls.  Such 
patients  may  often  be  invited  by  dancing  or 
riding  on  horfcback,  and  thefe  feem  beft  adapt- 
ed to  their  complaint,  though  I have  lately  feen 
fome  inftances  in  which  /vchigiug  anfvvercd 

better  than  anv  other  cxercife. 

«/ 

*See  Rivaius,  and,  before  him,  Sennertus. 

The 
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The  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes  with  a florid 
complexion  is  ufually  combined  with  fymp- 
toms  very  different  from'  thofe,'  which  occur 
when  it  is  pale,  and  a method  of  treatment 
reverfe  to  the  former  is  required  ; for  the  co- 
lour of  the  cheeks  in  thefe  cafes  is  often  the 
flufli  of  difeafe,  and  not  the  glow  of  health. 
Such  patients  frequently  have  a flight  cough, 
pains  in  the  breafl,  fome  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, fever,  and  other  figns  of  a confumptlvc 
tendency.  In  fuch  fituations,  inffcad  of  pur-' 
fuing  the  former  intention,  with  the  view  of 
producing  or  promoting  the  mcnlfruous  dif- 
charge,  we  muff  regard  the  difeafe,  and  en- 
deavour to  give  relief  by  repeated  bleeding  in 
finall  quantities,  by  antlphlogiftic  and  emol- 
lient medicines,  by  a vegetable  diet,  and  by 
repofc,  forbidding  all  excrclfc  but  that  of  the 
moff  eafy  kind,  and  then  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
menfes  may  come  under  contemplation.  The 
tin^hira  melampodit  has  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended ; but  the  principal  good  which  it  does, 
feems  to  be  produced  by  its  Operation  as  a 
gentle  laxative,  its  other  effeds  being  very  pro- 
blematical. 

The  menfes  arc  fometimes  fupprcfTcd  by 
fudden  expofure  to  cold,  , or  by  violent  exer- 
cife  and  agitation  during  the  time  they  are 
flowing..  Even  in  thefe  cafes  the  fuppreffion 
is  fubfequent  to  the  attack  of  fome  difeafe  ; 
as  a pleurify,  pej-ipneumony,  acute  rheuma- 
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tlfm,  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  or  the  Jikc ; 
and  under  fuch  circumftances  the  fame  treat- 
ment is  to  be  advlfed  as  the  particular  nature 
of  the  difeafe  may  require,  without  regard  to 
the  menfes^,  . . 


S E C T I O N VI. 

The  excefs  or  profufion  of  the  menftruous 
difcharge  may  be  of  two  kinds  f.  It  may 
confift  either  in  the  frequency  of  its  return, 
or  the  fuperfluity  of  its  quantity  at  each 
' period  ; and  the  caufes  alligncd  for  either  of 
thefe  are,  too  great  fulnels  or  activity,  or  a debi- 
, litated  ftatc  of  the  confiiitution,  or  the  thin 
and  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  blood ; together 
with  external  accidents.  Inflances  occur  in 
pradice  in  w'hich  women  menftruate  at  each 
period  a larger  quantity  than  their  conftitutions 
are  able  to  afford;  yet  thofe  cafes,  which  are 
ufuaily  reduced  under  the  term  profufion 
of  the  menfes,  are  very  rare ; what  arc  called 
fuch  being  either  hemorrhages  accompanying 
early  abortions,  or  morbid  or  iymptomatic 

* I have  been  informed  that,  in  fupprcfllons  or  deviations  of 
' the  meyifes,  injeftions  per  vaglnam,  in  the  compofition  of 
' which  there  is  fomc  preparation  of  quickfilver,  are  of  particu- 
lar fervice ; but  of  fuch  I have  not  had  any  experience. 

t Menorrhagia. — Cullen,  G.  xxxvii.  Dorfi,  lumhorum, 
ventris,  parturientium  inhar,  dolorcs;  menltruorum  copiofior, 

' fanguinis  e vagina  piaster  ordinem  fluxus. 

difeharges 
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dlfcharges  from  the  uterus.  The  lymptoms  of 
the  profufion  of  the  mcjifes  are  the  fame  as  thole 
which  arc  produced  by  hemorrhages  from  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  w'lth  fome  peculiar  to 
alFe^tions  of  the  uterus. 

If  there  lliould  be  merely  too  large  a quan- 
tity of  menlfruous  difeharge  at  each  period,  or 
too  frequent  returns,  fuch  medicines  and  regi- 
men as  fhrengthen  the  conllitution,  or  amend 
the  health,  will  be  proper;  and  when  thefc 
complaints  can  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the 
want  of  a. due  decree  of  contraAibility  in  the 
blood  vcdels,  -gentle  emetics,  occafionally  re- 
peated, have  been  of  great  lervice.  However, 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  cafes  of  this  kind 
which  occur  in  practice,  the  difeharge  feems  ^ 
to  be  fymptomatic,  and  dependant  on  the  I 
general  feverilli  ftate  of  the  patient,  or  that  of  \ 
the  uterus  in  particular ; fo  that  at  the  time 
when  the  tnenfes  are  expelled,  llie  fliould  be 
kept  very  cool  and  quiet,  and  confined  to  a 
horizontal  pofition.  But  if  allringent  or 
ftrengthening  medicines  be  given  in  the 
firft  inllance,  they  are  fo  far  from  removing 
the  complaint,  that  they  increafe  it,  and  the 
difeharge  will  continue  as  long  as  fuch  medi- 
cines are  adminillered  ; not  to  mention  that  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  dangerous 
lymptoms,  arc  often  produced  by  too  hafty  or 
too  liberal  a ufe  of  aftringent  medicines.  But, 
if  the  tevenffi  difpolition  be  previoufly  abated  / 
by  bleeding  and  a proper  regimen,  fuch  medi- 
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cilies  as  were  before  recommended  for  the 
fupprefTion  of  the.  menfes  may  then  be  given 
with  propriety  and  advantage';  or  any  of  the 
clafs  of  aftringents  which  have  been  before 
mentioned,  beginning  with  thofe  wdiich  are 
gentle  in  their  operation,  and  advancing  gra- 
dually to  thofe  which  arc  mofi:  powerful.  In 
many  cafes  of  hemorrhage  from  any  part  of  the 
body,  the  natural  balfams,  as  that  copatva  or 
QileacU  or  even  the  olewn  terehintlihue,  given  in 
fmall  but  repeated  dofes,  have  been  found  of 
great  fervice  ; moderately  aifringent  injedfions 
into  the  vagina  may  alfo  be  fafely'  and  properly 
ufed.  In  difeharges  of  blood  from  the  uterus y 
proceeding  from  dil'cafes  of  the  part,  the  treat- 
ment muft  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  of  wdiich  wc  cannot  form  anyjufl  opinion 
\vithout  an  examination  per  vaginam  \ but  this 
is  not  to  be  propofed,  till  all  the  ufual  means 
have  been  tried,  and  failed  to  anfwcr  our 
intention 


SECTION  YII. 

The  pain  with  which  fome  women  men- 
■ llruatc  at  each  period  is  fufficient,  from  its 
■\iolence  and  duration,  to  render  a great  part 
of  their  lives  miferablc  f.  Healthy,  robuft 

* -Sec  the  Chapter  on  Ahortion. 

f Dyfmenorrhoea.  V’’ogcl  clxx.  Profluvluni  faiiguinis 
uteriiii  menftruum  dolor! ficum.  • 

women. 
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women,  or  thole  in  whom  the  procefs  is 
fpeedily  concluded,  fufFer  very  little  at  that 
time;  the  pain  is  therelore  to  be  attributed  to 
an  increaled  degree  of  irritability  in  the  habit, 
or  to  the  difficulty  with  which  thofe  velfcls, 
defisened  for  the  menftruous  dilcharge,  become 
permeable.  This  pain,  independent  of  the 
membrane  before  mentioned,  is  in  general  mo- 
derated, and  lonietimes  altogether  removed, 
bv  the  life  of  fuch  means  as  leilen  uterine  irrita- 
tion,  or  facilitate  the  dilcharge,  and  thefe  muft 
be  fuited  to  ^ach  individual  cafe.  Bleeding  in 
fmall  quantities,  gently  pprgatlve  medicines, 
and  opiates,  of  which  the  mofi:  efficacious  is  the 
ConfeCiio  Damocraiis,  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  complaint,  may  be  occafionally 
directed  w^lth  advantage.  Soaking  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  or  receiving  the  fiieam  of  it  upon 
‘ the  parts  principally  afied:ed,  wall  .often  do 
much  fcrvlce ; but  no  medicine  of  this  kind 
gives  equal  relief  with  the  warm  bath,  which 
may  be  ufed  every  evening,  when  the  fyrnptoms  ' 
preceding  menltruatlon  come  on,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  period.  Eledlricity  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  uterus^  previous  to 
the  cxpcdled  difeharge,  has  in  fomc  cafes 
afforded  much  benefit.  Many  medical  writers 
have  advifed,  and  it  is  yet  a popular  cuftom,  to 
give  medicines  of  that  kind  which  have  been 
called  dcoblfruent,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  dilcharge  by  quickening  the  adtion  of  the 
parts  concerned;  and  in  fome  conlfitutlons 
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thefe  may  be  proper.  But  as  many  medicines 
ot  this  clafs  difturb  and  increafe  the  heat  of 
the  body,  they  are  generally  found,  by  expe- 
rience, rather  to  increafe  than  to  abate  the 
pain,  which,  in  fome  cafes  I have  thought  was 
prevented  by  the  daily  ufe  of  the  madder  root, 
given  without  interruption  for  fcvcral  weeks. 

. \ 

SECTION  VIII, 

% 

At  the  approach  of  old  age  the  menfes  difap- 
pear,  the  conftitution  of  women  neither  re- 
quiring nor  allowing  a continuance  of  the  dif- 
charge.  It  w^as  before  obferved,  that  this  event 
ufually  happens  about  the  forty-eighth  year  of 
their  age,  though  fome  inftances  have  occurred 
of  their  final  cefiation  fo  early  as  the  thirty- 
fifth  or  fooner,  and  of  their  duration  to  the 
fixtieth  year  of  the  woman’s  age,  but  thefe  arc 
very  uncommon. 

The  menfes  feldom  difappear  fuddenly,  but, 
before  their  departure,  they  become  ‘ irregular 
in  their  periods,  or  in  the  quantity  difeharged. 
Thefe  irregularities  are  not  unufually  accom- 
panied w ith  fome  difturbances  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  particularly  of  the  vfeera,  and  thofe  com- 
plaints which  are  called  hyfteric. 

, All  women  arc  alarmed  at  the  time  of  the 
final  cefiation  of  the  menfes ; and  arc  perfuad- 
ed,  that  the  ill  confequences  which  fometimes 
enfuc  arc  to  be  prevented  by  proper  care  and 

management. 
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management.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
fcarce  one  of  a great  number  of  women  fuffcrs 
more  than ' temporary  inconvenience  on  that 
.account ; and  it  is  not  reafonable  to  think,  that 
any  difeafe  fhould  be  a neceflary  confcquence 
of  the  ceffation  of  a difcharge,  which  is  as  per- 
fectly natural  as  its  appearance  or  continuance. 
But  if  there  be  a difpofition  to  difeafe  in  the 
conllitution,  efpecially  in  the  uterus^  a more 
rapid  progrefs  is  made  when  the  menfes  ceafe  ; 
not  molt;  probably  becaufe  thefe  give  exlftence 
to,  or  increafe  the  difeafe  by  any  malignant 
quality,  but  becaufe  the  conlfitutlon,  or  the 
parts  difpofed  to  difeafe,  are  deprived  of  a lo- 
cal difcharge,  by  which  they  were  before  re- 
lieved. 

On  the  prefumption  that  the  menfes  retained 
became,  by  their  malignant  quality,  the  caufe 
of  dlfeafes,  many  medical  writers  have  advifed 
aloetic,  and  other  simulating  medicines,  which 
w^ere  fuppofed  to  polTcfs  the  pow'cr  of  continu- 
ing the  difcharge  a longer  time  than  the  natu- 
ral. As  the  principle  is  not  juft,  this  practice 
is  alfo  in  general  very  injurious ; for  1 hardlv 
recoiled  an  inSance,  in  which  fuch  medicines 
did  not  evidently  do  mlfchief,  by  Increafmg  all 
thofc  complaints  which  were  imputed  to,  be- 
caufe they  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  final 
cefTation  of  the  7nenfes.  But  the  prefent  inode 
of  pradice  is  far  more  reafonable  and  fucceff- 
ful,  it  being  now  ufual  to  bleed  occafionally, 

which 
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which  women  advanced  beyond  this  period 
generally  bear  vvitli  lefs  inconvenience  than  at 
any  other  time  oflife,  and  to  give  cooling  and 
gently  aperient  medicines,  avoiding  every  kind 
of  medicine  and  diet  which  is  heating. 

It  is,  however,  a well  known  fad,  that  the 
vtcriis,  as  wtII  as  the  breafts,  is  more  liable  to 
difeafes  at  the  time  of  the  final  ceffation  of  the 
menjh  than  at  any  other,  and  that  thefe  too 
frequently  terminate  in  jarrhns  or  cancer,  with 
confequences  the  mofl  painful  and  deplorable. 
Of  cancer,  befide  our  deficiency  in  point  of 
treatment,  we  have,  at  })refent,  no  idea  but 
that  it  is  an  incurable  difeafe,  neither  being 
able  to  give  a tolerable  definition,  nor  having 
made  any  diftindions  of  it,  though  every  day’s 
experience  Ibows  us  many  varieties  ; nor  is  it 
yet  proved  that  cancer  of  any  part  has  any 
fpecific  quality  according  to  the  flrudure  of 
the  part  affeded.  Jf  c have  in  fhort  Utile  idea  of 
cancer',  hut  that  it  is  an  iucnrahh  difeafe,  cer- 
tainly varying  in  its  feat,  commencement  and 
progrefs,  and  when  it  affeds  the  uterus,  befidc 
the  general  fymptoms  arifing  from  irritation  of 
the  part,  there  is  together  with  pain  ufuallv, 
but  not  always,'  increafing  according  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  a ferous,  profufe  fangui- 
neous  or  ichorous,  a fanious  or  purulent  dif- 
charge,  frequently  of  fuch  an  acrimonious 
quality  as  to  excoriate  every  part  which  it  may 
toudi.  All  the  neighbouring  parts  become 
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connefted  together  into  one  mafs,  and  in  fome 
cafes  the  bladder  and  re6ium  are  deftroyed  to  a 
confiderable  extent.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to 
conceive  a human  being  in  a ftate  of  greater 
mifery  than  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  cancer  ; 
yet  little  other  alliftance  can  be  given,  than 
fuch  as  is  afforded  by  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotic medicines,  which  have  only  the  power 
of  procuring  an  imperfedl  and  Ihort  infenfi- 
bility  to  the  tortures  caufed  by  the  difeafe. 

For  the  relief  of  thofe  who  have  fuffered  all 
the  complicated  evils  of  a cancer  of  the  uterus, 
humanity  and  interelf  have  inftigated  many 
pradfitioners  to  pay  the  moft  ferious  attention  to 
this  difeafe,  with  the  view  of  difeovering  its 
caufe,  the  means  of  preventing  it,  of  retard- 
ing its  progrefs,  or  fome  adequate  remedy 
when  it  did  exift ; even  the  pretenfions  of  em- 
pirics have  been  examined  wdth  candour  and 
tried  with  perfeverance.  Of  courfe,  we  have 
been  led  even  according  to  the  firft  accounts 
which  medical  w'riters  have  given  of  this  dif- 
eafe, and  indeed  with  little  variation,  to  the 
ufeof  a variety  of  medicines,  from  which  great 
cxpedlations  of  benefit  have  been  entertained  ; 
as  preparations  of  quickfilvcr,  of  iron,  of  lead, 
of  antimony,  and  even  of  arfenic  ; all  the  falinc 
preparations ; farfiparilla,  bark,  clivers  or 
goofe-tonguc,  the  juice  of  the  water-parfnip, 
and  of  a thoufand  other  herbs ; but  above  all, 
the  hemlock  in  every  form,  feparatcly  or  com- 
bined w'ith  other  medicines  ; and  lately  of  the 

infpifTated 
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infpiiTated  juice  of  the  hynfcyanius,  helladonnar 
and  every  other  medicine  of  that  clafs,  given 
at  firil:  in  fmall  quantities,  and  then  gradually 
increafed  according  to  the  neceffities  of  the 
cafe.  Every  medicine  or  application  which 
has  ever  been  found  ferviceable  in  painful  and 
phagedenic  ulcers  has  been  tried  and  failed. 
Baths,  fomentations,  fumigations,  and  injedlions 
of  every  kind,  have  been  applied  w ith  many 
different  contrivances.  Some  of  thefe  have 
evidently  accelerated  the  progrefs  of  the  difCafe  : 
and  though  others  have  afforded  temporary  re- 
lief, few  ingenuous  men  will  hefitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  good  to  be  expec^fed  from  any 
mode  of  treatment,  or  medicine  hitherto  dif- 
covered,  muff  be  obtained  by  the  relief  of  the 
lymptoms  rather  than  the  diminution  or  re- 
moval of  the  difeafe  ; and  that,  in  its  advanced 
ftage,  we  may  be  happy  if  fo  much  be  in  our 
power. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  cure  of  cancer 
affediing  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  appli- 
cations could  be  made  w^ith  the  greateft  facility 
and  advantage,  has  not  been  attempted,  wdicii 
thofe  of  the  uterus  have  been  undertaken  with 
great  confidence.  This  may  be  among  the  in- 
ffances,  in  which  the  credulity  of  patients 
renders  them  liable  to  the  impofitions  of  em- 
pirics, who  often  pretend  to  cure  a difeafe 
which  never  exiiled,  or  extol  as  a cure  its  mi- 
tigation. If  it  be  however  allow^ed,  that  this 
difeafe  is  incurable,  and  that  regular  pradicc 
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defpairs  of  giving  affiftance,  when  the  difeafe  is 
arrived  at  a certain  ftate,  the  trials  of  empiri- 
cifm,  under  fome  rcftrld:ions,  may  not  only  be 
permitted  but  encouraged,  with  the  expeda- 
tlon  of  fome  cafual  good ; and  if,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  money,  hope,  though  ot  fliort  dura- 
tion, can  be  procured,  the  purchafe  is  cheap  at 
almolf  any  rate.  Upon  the  principle  of  guard- 
ing againft  the  cruel  effe61;s  of  defpondency, 
honeft  men  arc  fometlrnes  obliged  to  equivo- 
cate, or  to  promife  more  than  they  arc  con- 
feious  they  are  able  to  perform.  But  as  by 
the  favour  of  Providence,  and  the  labours  of 
men  remedies  have  been  difeovered  for  many 
difeafes,  which  were  once  thought  incurable, 
we  may  hope  that  one  will  at  length  be  found 
for  this  moft  deplorable  dileafef . 

But 

t 

* More  than  one  cafe  has  occurreJ,  of  a difeafed  lip,  con- 
fidered  by  very  able  men  as  cancerous,  being  cured  by  the 
conftant  application  of  a layer  of  the  root  of  the  common  red 
onion.  I tried  a ferong  decodtion  of  the  fame  root  as  an 
injedlion  in  a variety  of  uterine  cafes,  but  without  any  ap- 
parent advantage. 

t Many  years  ago,  I drew  up  propofals  for  the  edablidi- 
ment  of  a houfe  for  the  reception  of  cancerous  cafes  only  ; 
to  he  under  the  diredllon  of  a very  able  phyfician,  furgeon, 
and  apothecary,  whofe  abilities  (hould  l)€  wholly  exerted  for 
the  inveUigation  of  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  eft'edl  of  the  medicines,  which  it  might  be 
prudent  to  try.  If  fuch  a houfe  Ihould  ever  be  eftablidied, 
the  medical  attendants  ought  to  receive  public  fabrics,  be- 
caufe  the  profefled  objedl  would  be  to  gain  knowledge; 
whereas,  in  other  hofpltals,  the  principal  ohjcdl  is  to  relieve 
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But  this  eagerncfs,  to  difcover  fome  fpccific 
remedy  for  a cancer  by  methods  not  logically 
ordained,  and  by  means  not  judlcioufly  tried, 
has,  in  one  view,  been  productive  of  mlfchief. 
Though  the  elTential  nature  of  the  cancerous 
virus  is  unknown,  one  of  its  firft  effects  is  in- 
tlammation,  with  its  concomitant  fymptoms. 
Or,  perhaps  more  properly  fpeaklng  according 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  a cancer  may  be  ultimately- 
produced  either  by  a long  continuance  of  one 
■wrong  aCtion,  or  by  a fucceffion  of  -wTong  ac- 
tions ; fo  that  if  we  had  the  power  of  fuppref- 
fing  or  quieting  the  firft  or  fecond  aCtion,  we 
fliould  in  facf  be  able  to  prevent,  though  we 
could  not  cure  a cancer,  which  may  be  the 
rcfult  of  the  whole.  As  the  dlfpofition  to  in- 
flame and  to  be  too  fufceptible  of  irritation 
may  often  be  removed  or  fufpended  by  bleed- 
ing, proper  medicines,  and  a very  fliricT:  and 
abfte?Tiious  diet,  the  part  fo  difpofed  may  be 
kept  in  a quiefeent  ftate,  and  the  progrefs  of 
. the  threatened  difeafe  be  fufpended  or  retarded. 

the  diftreffed,  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  being  a fecondary 
ccnfideration. 

A few  years  ago  foinc  gentleman,  now  known  to  have 
been  tlie  late  molt  benevolent  and  liberal  Mr.  ff’’bhhread, 
who  added  to  the  merit  of  the  donation  by  the  concealment 
of  his  name,  at  the  expenfe  of  more  than  three  thoufand 
pounds  formed  an  eftablilhment  for  this  purpofe  jn  the 
MiddUfcx  Hofpital,  from  which  I hope  much  good  vVill  be 
derived.  Very  lately  an  inflitution  has  been  founded  pro- 
fclTedly  on  the  principle  of  invefligating  the  nature  and  cure 
of  cancer,  but  this  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 


For 
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For  this  purpofe  alfo,  local  bleedings,  very  fre- 
rjucntly  repeated,  by  fcarification  or  leeches 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  on  the  thighs, 
in  uterine  cafes,  are  often  ufeful,  even  when 
the  difeafe  has  made  confiderable  progrefs ; and 
ilTues  have  been  found,  in  fomc  cafes,  to  have 
done  much  fervice  ; cooling  and  fedative  me- 
dicines arc  at  the  fame  time  to  be  diligently 
ufed.  But  if  thefe  means  of  giving  relief  fliould 
be  negledbed,  which  have  indubitably  been  found 
to  footh,  to  leflen,  to  foften,  and  fometimes  en- 
tirely to  diffipate,  inflamed,  enlarged,  or  indu- 
rated tumours  in  the  breafts  and  other  parts, 
the  difpofitions  of  which  w'ere  very  much  to 
be  fufpedied,  and  we  are  wholly  engaged  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  abfolute  and  efl:'ecfl:ual  cure, 
when  cancer  is  adlually  cllabllflied,  it  appears 
that  wc  rejed:  a lefs  prefent  advantage,  which 
is  generally  in  our  power,  for  thq  purfuit  of  a 
greater,  though  diftant  good,  which  we  may 
never  obtain,  as  well  as  lofe  the  chance  of  pre- 
venting future  mlfchlef.  It  mult  alfo  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  a very  great  number  of  cafes  have 
occurred,  in  which  thofe  fymptoms,  which  . 
commonly  attend  a cancer  of  the  uterus,  and 
which  have  been  called  cancerous,  have  come 
on  with  great  rapidity  and  violence,  yet  were 

* I have  lately  feen  feveral  inflances  of ’tumours  in  the 
breaft  of  long  ftancling,  and  with  very  unfavourable  appear- 
ances, difperfed  by  electricity. 
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not  really  fuch,  as  the  patients  have  not  only 
been  relieved,  but  effedlually  cured,  by  adlvity. 
and  perfeverance  in  the  antiphlogiftic  method 
of  treatrnent 

* See  Fearon  on  Cancer^  in  which  tlierc  are  fome  gf*od 
pradiical  diredlions  ; and  Pearfon  on  Cancerous  Complaints, 
a book  of  very  great  and  fubftantial  merit,  probably  the  beft 
'yyhich  has  ever  been  written  on  the  fub^d^. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


SECTION  I. 
ON  CONCEPTION. 


By  the  term  conception  is  underftood  the 
formation  of  an  embryo^  or  of  the  rudiments 
of  a new  being,'  in  confequence  of  the  mix- 
ture of  the  male  and  female  femen,  or  of  the 
operation  of  one  or  both  of  thefe,  in  or  after 
the  a6l  of  coition. 

It  has  been  much  difputed,  whether  con- 
ception be  merely  an  afl'emblage  of  fmall  par- 
ticles already  prepared,  and  conftituent  of  the 
kind  ; or  firft  a production  or  change  of,  and 
then  a coaptation  of  particles  detigned  for  that 
purpofe.  But  the  firft  part  of  the  procefs  by 
which  primordial  cxiltcnce  is  eftabliflicd,  by 
the  mlnutencfs  and  complication  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  deferibed,  and  by  the  retirement  of 
the  attending  clrcumltances,  is  probably  in- 
volved in  too  much  obfeurity  to  be  difeovered 
by  the  human  faculties.  Even  when  the  firit 
changes  have  been  made,  the  parts  remain  too 
fmalj,  to  admit  a very  accurate  examination. 

O 3 But 
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But  neither  the  difficulty  of  the  inveftigatlon, 
nor  the  acknowledged  uncertainty  of  all  reafon- 
ing,  without  the  fupport  of  fadts,  has  deterred 
ingenious  and  fpcculative  men,  in  every  age, 
from  hazarding  their  opinions  on  this  fubjedf. 
It  is  true,  that  little  fatisfadlion  or  advantage 
is  to  be  gained ; but  if  we  do  not  profit  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  opinions,  we  may  be  con- 
vinced, that  little  has  hitherto  been  faid  onthis^ 
fubjedl  for  our  information. 

The  hrfl;  opinion  recorded  is,  I believe,  that 
of  Pythagoras.  He  fuppofed,  that  from  the 
brain  and  nerves  of  the  male  a moift  vapour 
defeended  in  the  adt  of  coition,  from  which 
fimilar  parts  of  the  embryo  were  formed.  Thefe 
were  thought  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul,  and  of 
courfe  the  parts  from  w’hich  all  the  fenfes  w’cre 
derived.  All  the  grofler  parts,  he  imagined, 
were  compofed  of  the  blood  and  humours 
contained  in  the  uterus.  He  faid,  that  the 
embryo  was  formed  in  forty  days,  but  that  fe- 
ven,  nine,  or  ten  months  were  required  for  the 
perfedtlon  of  the  fatus,  according  to  the  law's 
of  harmony.  He  alfo  fuppofed,  that  the  fame 
laws,  w'hlch  guided  the  formation  of  the  foetus, 
influenced  the  condudl  of  the  man. 

It  was  a cuftom  with  the  Scythians,  to  cut 
the  veins  behind  the  ears,  when  they  intended 
to  procure  impotence  or  flcrllity ; and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  this  cuflom  remains,  and  an 
opinion  like  that  of  Pythagoras  is  entertained, 
I among 
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I among  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  iflands 
I lately  difcovercd  in  the  South  Seas.  Chang- 
J ing  the  term  harmony  for  magic,  occult  quality, 

Sand  the  like  expreflions,  by  which  an  impcr- 
fed:  idea  is  conveyed,  or  a conccffion  that  we 
have  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
! is  actually  made,  many  fuccceding  writers  have 
I given  us  their  conjectures, 
t Empedocles  prefumed,  that  fome  parts  of  an 
j embryo  were  contained  in  the  femen  of  the 
! male,  and  others  in  that  of  the  female,  and 
[ that  by  their  mixture  an  embryo  was  formed, 
j He  llkewife  thought,  that  the  defire  of  pro- 
I creation  originated  in  the  natural  tendency  of 
j the  feparated  parts  to  be  united, 
j That  conception  took  place  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uter'ns,  by  the  mixture  of  due  proportions 
of  the  male  and  female  fcijien,  in  which  were 
equally  contained  the  organic  principles  of  the 
I embryo,-  was  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates. 
j Artjlotle  denied  the  exiftcnce  of femen  in  the 

I female.  He  imagined,  that  the  material  parts 
ot  the  embryo  were  formed  by  the  menllruous 
blood,  and  that  the  femen  of  the  male  furnifhed 
it,  when  formed,  with  the  principle  of  life,  by 
the  operation  of  which  it  was  brought  to  per-' 
feCHon.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a phllofopher, 
with  every  advantage  which  a fuperior  capa- 
city, and  the  moll  extenfive  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  could  give,  fliould  at- 
tempt to  explain,  what  is  common  to  all  ani- 
mals, by  a clrcumllance  peculiar  to  one  clafs. 

h)  4 GalcK. 
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Galen  thought  that  the  emhryo  was  formed 
by  the  fubftance  of  the  male  femeuy  and  that 
the  humour  fupplied  by  the  female  ferved  the 
mere  purpofe  of  nouridiing  it.  ^ 

Harvey  employed  a confiderable  part  of  his 
life  in  oblerving  the  ftru(5lure  of  the  ovum,  and 
the  progrefs  of  conception  in  a variety  of  ani- 
mals. When  he  had  completed  his  difeovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  this  feems  to 
have  been  his  favourite  ftudy,  which  he  profe- 
cuted  with  the  true  fpirit  of  inquiry,  and  in 
which  he  made  many  obfervations,  worthy  of 
that  fagaclty  and  induftry  wdiich  were  never 
exceeded.  With  his  difpofition,  abilities,  and 
advantages,  it  was  reafonable  to  exped;,  that  he 
w’ould  have  been  filent,  or  have  faid  fomething 
fatisfa<51:ory  upon  this  fubjecl.  But  after  much 
previous  apology,  for  an  opinion  which  admit- 
ted no  other  proof,  than  an  allufion  to  a cir- 
cumftance  of  all  others  the  moft  incompre- 
henfibJc,  he  tells  us,  that  as  iron,  by  fridiion 
with  a magnet,  becomes  poifefl'ed  of  magnetic 
properties,  fo  the  uterus,  by  the  a6l  of  coition, 
acquires  a plaflic  power  of  conceiving  an  e7u- 
hryo.  In  a manner  fimilar  to  that  by  wdiich 
the  brain  is  capable  of  apprehending  and 
thinking 

* Viclctur  Hine  femina,  pofl  ta£lum  in  coltu  fpermatkiim, 
coilem  modo  affici,  nulloque  fcnfibili  corporeo  agente  pioli- 
fica  deri,  quo  ierrum  a niagnetc  tadlum,  hujusftatim  vi  dota- 
tur,  alianue  fei  rament  aad  fc  allicit. — Haj  v,  Kxercit,  dc  Con- 
cept, 
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The  opinion  of  Hamme,  of  the  credit  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  unfairly  deprived  by 
Leuwenhoeck,  was  afterwards  received  with  great 
applaufe,  became  the  doclrinc  of  the  fchools, 
and  gave  univcrfal  fatlsfadlion,  becaufc  it  was 
fupported  by  a fad:,  which,  by  the  help  of  his 
microfcopes,  he  prefumed  he  was  able  to  de- 
monftrate.  He  aiferted,  that,  in  the  femen  of 
all  male  animals,  there  was  an  infinite  number 
of  animalcule,  in  each  of  which  were  contained 
the  perfect  rudiments  of  a future  animal  of  the 
fame  kind  ; and  that  thefe  required  no  other 
aftiltance  from  the  female,  but  a proper  bed  for 
their  habitation,  and  nutriment  for  their  ex- 

From  him  Needham  and  many  others  diflent- 
cd  ; and,  after  feveral  other  objedions  of  lefs 
importance,  they  adduced  the  obfervation  of  a 
mixed  generation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a hybrid 
or  mule  ; which,  being  procreated  by  two  ani- 
mals of  different  fpecies,  partakes  in  an  equal 
degree  of  the  nature  and  likenefs  of  the  male 
and  female  parent.  This  feems  to  be  a dccifive 
and  unanfwerablc  refutation  of  the  dodrinc  of 
animalcule,  and  I believe  the  fentiments  enter- 
tained at  the  prefent  time  are,  that  the  moving 
bodies,  which  Leuwenhoeck  faw  in  the  femen 
were  not  animalcule  or  organized  parts,  but 
parts  fitted  for  organization. 

From  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  vagina  and 
uterus  are  conneded,  it  has  been  thought,  that 
the  male  femen  was  not  dcfigned  to  be  intro- 
duced 
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duced  into  the  uterus  of  the  female ; but  being 
abforbed  from  the  vagina^  that  it  pafled  in  the 
common  courfe  of  the  circulating  blood,  and 
was  conducted  to  one  of  the  ovarta^  where  it 
performed  its  proper  office  by  the  impregnation 
of  one  or  more  ova.  But  the  examination  of 
the  uteri  of  animals  in  the  a6t  of  coition,  and 
even  of  many  women  who  have  died  immedi- 
ately in,  or  foon  after  it,  has  fully  proved,  that 
the  femeyi  of  the  male  is  hrft  received  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  concep- 
tion was  produced  by  the  fubffance  of  the 
male  femen.  But  foine  have  contended,  that 
the  ovum,  when  enclofed  in  the  ovarium,  was 
impregnated  by  an  aura,  exhaled  from  the  fe~ 
men,  which  contained  the  principle  and  powers 
of  life,  of  which  aura  the  femen  was  merely  the 
vehicle. 

Many  objecT:ions  being  made  to  thefe  and 
every  other  opinion  wdiich  has  been  advanced 
upon  this  fubjcdl,  the  chcmifls  undertook  to 
folve  all  doubts,  and  to  explain  all  difficulties, 
By  the  application  of  their  principles.  They 
prefumed,  that  the  male was  of  an  acid, 
and  the  female  of  an  alkaline  quality,  from  the 
mixture  of  w Inch  an  effervefccnce  arofe.  From 

* Vidimus  cavum  uteri,  alho,  naturali  atque  bono  fcminc 
luafculino  replctum,  utramque  etiam  tubam  -Fallopianam 
eod«m  femine  pler.am. — Ruyfeh.  Adv.  Anatom,  Dec.  i.  Sec 
alio  ChefeUeus  Anatomy. 
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Ibme  particles,  which  fubfided  on  the  conclu- 
lion  of  the  etfervefcence,  they  fancied  that  the 
embryo  was  formed,  the  fluid  parts  becoming 
the  waters  of  the  ovum.  Others  imagined,  that 
the  male femen  had  the  properties  of  milk,  and 
the  female  thofe  of  rennet,  by  which  it  was 
coagulated,  the  foetus  being  formed  from  the 
^ curd,  and  the  waters  of  the  onjum  by  thofe  parts 
, which  refembled  whey*.  Various  other  no- 
j tions  have  been  propofed  with  a view  of  ex- 
plaining this  very  ablfrufe  operation ; but  they 
leave  us  in  a ftate  of  uncertainty.  Some  of 
them  may  amufc,  becaufc  they  arc  ludicrous ; 
and  in  the  defeription  of  the  parts  concerned, 
the  ufes  they  are  intended  to  anfwer,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  perform 
their  rcfpeblive  offices,  the  imagination  hath 
been  indulged  with  a freedom  not  very  confift- 
ent  with  the  dignity  of  I’hilofophy. 

If  we  were  able  to  difeover  theeffential  pro- 
perties of  the  male  femen,  the  precife  ffiare 
which  the  male  and  female  contribute  towards 
the  formation  of  the  embryo,  the  part  where, 
and  the  manner  how,  the  effebl  was  produced, 
the  advantages  which  would  thence  accrue  in 
practice  do  not  appear ; though  it  is  difficult 
.or  impoffible  to  fay,  to  what  the  difeovery  of 

* Sicut  lac  mulfidi  me,  et  licut  cafeum  coa;rula(Vi  me. — 

Job. 

Revera  in  illo  tempore,  cum  embryones  adeo  exigui  funt, 
comperio  rudimeiita  nollra,  maxlmam  iiaberi  analogiam  cuun 
coagulo  la<5tis. — Ruyfh.  Thef  vi. 

any 
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any  truth  may  lead,  before  it  is  difcovcrcd.  But 
it  is  happy  for  us,  that  thofe  things  which  are 
beyond  the  compreheniion,  or  which  elude  the 
obfervation  of  men  of  plain  underftan dings, 
are  of  the  leaft  importance  in  pra<5licc ; Provi- 
dence having  ordained,  that  the  honeft  and  in- 
duftrious  application  of  common  capacities 
fliould  render  us  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  life, 
and  the  duties  we  owe  to  fociety. 


S E C T I O N II. 

A GENERAL  hiftory  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fucceffion  of  all  natural  fubflances  is  pre- 
ferved,  and  of  which  wc  fliall  take  a diort  view, 
might  be  a very  ufeful  introdu(?lion  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  generation  of  animals.  For, 
though  there  appears  to  be  little  refemblance 
between  this  and  the  principle  by  which  inani- 
mate bodies  are  continued,  it  is  not  very  unrea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  there  may  be  fome 
common  efl'ential  quality  diffufed  through  all 
nature,  limited  in  its  operation  by  the  kind  of 
matter  on  which  it  is  deftined  to  operate 

Minerals  conihitute  the  lowcft  order  of  all- 
natural bodies,  every  kind  of  which  has  its  own 


* Naturalia  divlduntur  in  regna  Naturae  tria,  Lapldeuin, 
VegetaUile,  Animale. 

Lapides  crefeunt,  Vegetabilia  crefeuntet  vivunt,  Animalia 
crefeunt,  vivunt  ct  fentiunt, — Linno’us, 
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peculiar  quality  and  external  mark  ofdiftiniflion, 
Thefe  have  been  thought  to  be  increafed  by  the 
mere  afTimilation  or  apportion  of  Inch  homoge- 
neous particles  as  were  contained  in  the  matnx 
or  bed  in  which  they  lay.  But  many  other 
caufes  hav'e  been  afTigned  for  the  converfion  of 
bodies  into' peculiar  modifications;  as  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  of  the  central  fire,  cold,  and  alter- 
nate heat  and  cold,  bv  w^hich  the  ultimate  de- 
termination  of  every  mineral  fubflance  into  a 
certain  form  was  fuppofed  to  be  effedled.  Some 
naturalills  have  entertained  more  dignified  opi- 
nions of  the  Increafe  of  minerals,  believing  that 
there  was  in  thefe  a germe  or  principle  of  gene- 
ration, and  that  a grain  of  fand  became  a ftone, 
by  the  operation  of  a caufe,  equal  and  fimilar 
to  that  by  which  a vegetable,  from  a feed, 
acquired  the  perfection  of  a plant*.  Others 
are  perfuaded,  that  in  mineral  fubftances  of 
every  kind  there  are  two  properties,  the  one 
fpecific,  the  other  general.  To  the  firft,  to 
which  the  power  of  increafe  w'as  attributed, 
the  name  of  eleCtive  attraction  is  given^;  and  to 
the  latter,  by  which  its  form  was  preferved,  that 
of  attraction  of  cohefionf.  Thefe,  which  are 
moft  powerful  in  the  largeft  mafles  of  matter, 
imply  fome  property  fuperadded  to  matter, 

* ^ournefort. 

' t That  force  by  V:/hich  the  parts  of  bodies  cohere  is  flronger 
than  its  gravity,  That  force,  whatever  be  its  caufe,  wc  (hall 
call  the  attraction  of  cohehon, — Dcjagulicrs. 

which. 
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which,  though  flow  and  obfcurc  in  its  opera- 
tion, is  equivalent  for  the  purpofes  of  its  in- 
creafc  and  prefervation,  in  all  its  various  forms, 
with  that  of  life,  by  which  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals are  propagated  and  preferved.  In  this 
view  the  term  fpontaneons gcneralion,  though  not 
allowed  in  vegetables  or  animals,  may  properly 
be  applied  to  minerals.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  ob- 
Icrvation,  that  by  the  time  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  matter, under  every  individual  modifi- 
cation, its  continuance  under  fuch  modification 
is  regulated.  For,  if  there  had  been  no  rela- 
tion between  the  power  of  increafe  and  the 
tendency  to  decay,  the  whole  world,  in  a courfe 
of  years,  mufi:  have  been  compofed  of  matter 
under  one  peculiar  form. 

Through  all  nature  there  is  not  found  a 
fingle  body  which  confifts  of  materials  lying  in 
confufion.  However  fmall  and  apparently  in- 
fignificant,  every  particle  exhibits  proofs  of  the 
majefty  and  wifdom  of  God ; and  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that  the  minutefi:  elementary  parts  of 
every  fubftance  are  originally  compofed  and 
wrought  up  in  the  mofi;  regular  order,  into  what 
is  called  form.  Yet  in  mineral  fubftances  it  is 
a form  fo  immerged  in  matter,  that  it  is  ever 
reftrained  from  the  acqulfitlon  of  the  excellence 
of  a living  body,  unlefs  there  be  a previous  dc- 
ftrudion  of  its  prefent  form  But  the  more 

refined 

* Thst  ftate  in  which  all  bodies  are,  daring  tlie  time  they 
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refined  the  matter,  the  more  perfedl  is  the 
form  ; and  the  more  perfed;  the  form,  the  more 
exquifite  are  the  properties.  Hence  the  com- 
mon obfervation  feems  to  have  been  made  of 
the  encroachment,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  one 
order  of  natural  bodies  upon  another ; of  the 
nearacceffion  of  the  firfl  minerals  to  the  lowed 
vegetables,  and  of  the  firlf  vegetables  to  the 
lowed  animals,  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  can 
fcarcely  be  diftinguiflicd. 

Of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms, there  is  to  common  fenfe  a clear  and 
precife  didinedion,  though  language  may  be 
infufficient  to  give  a definition  of  vegetables, 
which  will  not  apply  to  animals.  It  is  not 
fatisfad:ory  to  fay,  that  vegetables  have  no 
power  of  locomotion,  that  they  have  lefs  va- 
riety of  parts,  that  their  condituent  parts  are 
more  fimple,  that  they  do  not  breathe,  that 
they  have  no  appetites,  and  do  not  dlged  food ; 
that  they  have  no  fenfation,  and  are  only  in- 
jured by  fuch  things  as  dedroy  their  organiz- 
ation. For  it  may  be  replied,  that  vegetables- 
do  perform  fome  operation  equivalent  to  refpi- 
ration,  as  they  cannot  live  without  air;  that 
they  are  greatly  affected  by  light ; that  they 

arc  lofing  tlielr  prefent  form,  or  undergoing  any  change,  was 
bv  the  ancients  called  fermentation.  In  this  fenfe  the  term 
was  applied  to  fevers;  but  many  moilern  phyficians  have  ufed 
the  fame  term  in  a more  confined  fenfe,  and  the  application  of 
jt  will  not  then  bear  examination. 


require, 
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require,  feled:,  abforb,  and  digcft  ■ food,  or 

nourifliment ; that  feme  of  them  move,  ap- 
parently in  fearch  of  nourllhment,  and  others 
have  a certain  degree  and  kind  of  fenfation. 

Whatever  may  be^  the  effential  difference 
between  vegetables  and  animals,  it  is  probable, 
that  they  arc  both  in  fome  degree  fubjedl  to 
the  fame  influences ; as  in  thofe  feafons  which 
are  moff  favourable  to  vegetation,  animals  are 
generated  in  the  grcatcfl:  number  and  perfec- 
tion; and  there  is  evidently  much  rcfemblance 
in  the  manner  of  their  propagation.  The  fex- 
ual  diftinc^lion  of  plants  is  now  fully  proved  ; 
or  it  is  allowed,  that  there  is  a diffindlion  be- 
tween two  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  like  to 
that  between  a male  and  female  animal ; and 
that  thofe  vegetables,  in  which  fuch  diftinc- 
tion  is  not  obferved,  have  both  the  male  and 
female  parts,  and  are  therefore  with  propriety 
called  hermaphrodites.  For,  though  a female 
plant  may  produce  feeds,  to  our  view,  in  a per- 
fect ffate,  thefc,  w^ithout  the  intervention  of 
the  fecundating  principle  from  the  male  plant, 
remain  fferil,  as  hath  been  fully  fliown  in  the 
tribe  of  melons,  the  palm-tree,  hemp,  and  many 
, other  vegetables.  But  a more  fatisfad:ory 
proof  is  afforded  by  hybrids,  or  mule- plants, 
which  are  produced  when  a female  vegetable 
of  one  fpecics  hath  had  its  feeds  impregnated 
by  the  farhia  of  one  of  another  fpccics  growing 
near  it. 

In 
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In  the  form  and  ftru6lure  of  the  feeds  of  ve- 
getables of  every  denomination  there  is  fome 
peculiarity.  They  all  contain  the  rudiments 
of  a future  plant,  with  fomething  added  to 
their  form,  of  equal  efficacy  for  the  perfed:ion 
of  the  plant,  and  therefore  as  juffily  called  life, 
as  that  principle  by  which  animals  arc  brought 
to  their  perfection ; for  we  know  nothing  of 
life  but  by  its  effeCls,  the  thing  not  admitting 
of  any  definition.  Any  feed,  berry,  or  kernel, 
wpuld  be  an  adequate  example  of  this  fubjeCl ; 
but  we  fhall  feleCt  nuts,  becaufe  they  are 
equally  curious  with  the  reft,  and  more  fa- 
miliar. 

A nut  is  contained  in  a follaceous  cup  or 
hufk,  by  the  ftem  of  which  it  is  connected  to 
the  tree.  The  broad  end  of  the  nut  is  clofely 
attached  to  the  cup  by  fmall  veffels,  which,  in 
the  early  ftate  of  the  nut,  are  very  numerous ; 
but,  as  it  advanceth  towards  maturity,  thefe 
gradually  wither  away,  till  the  few  remaining 
ones  becoming  too  feeble  to  fupport  the  nut,  it 
drops  to  the  ground.  This  may  in  one  fenfe 
be  called  the  birth  of  the  nut,  though  it  may 
with  more  propriety  be  likened  to  the  fepara- 
tlon  of  the  impregnated  ovum  from  the  ovarium 
in  viviparous  animals,  or  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
egg  in  oviparous  ones.  When  the  nut  is  fallen 
to  the  ground,  ,if  the  bed  which  receives  it 
and  other  circumftances  are  favourable  to  ger- 
mination, a new  procefs  begins,  the’fhell  foften- 
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ing  by  the  moifture  abforbed-  by  that  end  of 
the  nut  which  before  adhered  to  the  cup,  and 
which  is  more  porous  than  the  other  parts. 
The  whole  internal  furface  of  the  fhell  is  lined 
with  a flocculent  fubftance  for  the  prevention 
of  injury  to  the  kernel  from  the  hardnefs  of 
the  fhell,  and  for  the  referve  and  preparation 
of  the  moifture  already  abforbed.  The  kernel 
has  alfo  two  membranes,  the  inner  of  which 
is  fine  and  pellucid,  but  the  outer  is.  of  a coarfer 
texture,  rcfembling  that  fubftance  which  lines 
the  fhell.  On  the  internal  furface  of  the  broad 
end  of  the  fhell  there  is  a congeries  of  vefTels, 
or  a ligament,  which  pafles  between  the  kernel 
and  fliell  to  the  apex  of  the  kernel,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  probably  ferves  the 
purpofe  ot  an  umbilical  cord.  When  the  fliell 
has  continued  in  this  fituation  fora  certain  time, 
it  decays  or  burfts,  and  gives  room  for  the  ex- 
panfion  o*f  the  kernel.  During  this  interval,  the 
procefs  of  germination  is  going  on  in  the  kernel, 
which  is  not  deprived  of  its  coverings,  fo  long 
as  they  are  neceffary  for  its  protection.  The 
corculnm,  or  bud,  begins  to  fprout ; the  outer 
merhbranes  decay  or  burft,  and,  together  with 
a great  part  of  the  kernel,Tcrvc  as  the  firft  fup- 
ply  of  nourlfliment.  Then  the  radical  and  other 
parts  of  the  little  plant  are  unfolded  ; and  when 
they  have  acquired  a certain  degree  of  ftrength, 
the  kernel  is  divefted  of  all  its  fubfervient 
parts,  the  root  ftrikes  into  the  ground,  and 
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the  plant  is  perfecled  by  the  .vigour  of  its  own 
principle. 

Between  the  produdlion  of  vegetables  from 
flips,  and  the  multiplication  of  polypi  from  the 
fc^ion  of  their  parts,  there  is  at  lead  an  equal 
fimilitude  with  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
which  we  have  already  fpoken.  It  is  alfo  de- 
ferving  of  notice,  that,  as  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  life  is  often  fufpended  for  a very 
long  time  in  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  without 
deftru6lion,  in  very  unfavourable  circumftances; 
the  fame  hath  been  obferved  in  inferior  animals, 
particularly  in  fnails  * ; though,  in  this  rcfpe6t, 
vegetables  appear  to  have  the  advantage ; and 
from  the  proofs  which  have  been  given,  by 
philofophical  men,  of  this  fufpenfion  of  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  life,  divines  have, 
by  no  forced  conftru<dion,  illuftrated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  refurre^lion  of  the  human  body 
after  its  decay  f.  : 


SECTION  HI. 

O f the  mode  of  propagation  of  all  the  inferior 
orders  of  animals,  diverfified  and  wonderfully 
curious  as  it  is,  particularly  in  the  Surinam 

* Annual  Re gijier^  \c>\.  \v\\, 

•f  See  Philofophical  Pranfaflions  for  the  year  1784,  in, 
which  there  is  a very  cuiious  paper  on  this  fubjedl  by  Mr. 
fohn  Hunter,  by  which  that  do6lrine  is  fupported.  •. 
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toad  and  the  kangaroo,  it  is  impoffible  to  take 
notice.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  are  oviparous, 
and  it  has  even  been  averted,  that  every  living 
body  was  produced  from  an  egg ; but  this  is  a 
very  unjuftifiable  ufe  of  the  term 

It  is  probable,  that  the  eggs,  properly  fo  called, 
of  all  animals,  minute  as  many  of  them  are, 
are  compofed  of  fimilar  parts  with  thofe  of  the 
larger  oviparous  animals.  We  may  therefore  be 
permitted  to  take  our  example  from  the  eggs  of 
birds,  in  which  all  the  circumftances  relating  to 
the  formation  of  the  animal  have  been  well 
defcribed  by  many  able  men,  but  with  peculiar 
accuracy  by. the  illuftrious  Harvey. 

The  eggs  of  birds  are  compofed  of  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  which,  from  their  colour,  are  called 
the  yelk  and  the  white.  The  yelks  only  are 
found  in  the  ovarium,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  where,  it  is  prefumed,  fuch  as  arc 
in  a fit  ftate  are  impregnated.  They  are  of 
different  degrees  of  magnitude,  and  that  which 
is  the  moft  perfect  firfi:  drops  into  the  hifundt- 
bulimiy  by  which  it  is  carried  into  the  uieriis, 
'collecllng  in  its  paffage  the  white.  In  the 

* Diximus  antehac  ovum  efle  tanquam  fruftum  aniina)i> 
urn.  Harv.  Exercitat.  de  Partu,  and  the  plate  prefixed  to 
the  Englifh  Edition. 

In  Omni  genere  animantium  quas  ex  coitlone  nafcuntur, 
Invenies  ovum  aliquorum  efie  principium,  inftar  dementi. 
Ovum  vero  digeftio  eft  feminis.— Saturnal.  Lib.  vii, 
diap.  xiv. 
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uterus  it  is  clothed  with  its  membranes  and 
Ihell,  after  which  it  is  expelled  in  a firm  (late 
The  texture  of  the  fhell  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  preferving  the  contained  parts,  and  for 
receiving*  and  retaining  that  heat,  which  is 
conveyed  to  them  by  incubation.  Immediately 
within  the  fhell  is  the  common  membrane, 
which  lines  the  whole  cavity  of  the  egg,  ex- 
cept at  the  broad  end,  where  there  is  a fmall 
fpace  filled  with  air.  Within  this  membrane, 
the  white,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  two  kinds,  is 
immediately  contained  ; and  near  the  centre, 
in  an  exqulfitely  fine  membrane,  the  yelk. 
The  white  is  of  the  fame  form  with  the  fhell, 
but  the  yelk  is  fpherical.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  yelk,  next  to  the  ends  of  the  egg,  is  the 
chalaza,  a white  firm  body,  confifting  of  three 
globules  like  fmall  hail-ftones.  In  the  chalaza 
the  feveral  membranes  are  connedied,  by  which 
means  the  various  parts,  in  every  pofition  of  the 
egg,  are  retained  in  their  proper  place.  Upon 
the  yelk,  near  the  middle,  there  is  a fmall,  flat, 
circular  body  or  veficle,  called  the  ctcairlcula, 
in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  chick  are  con- 
tained. In  confequence  of  incubation,  or  of 
continued  heat  of  any  kind  to  a certain  degree, 

♦ I cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  beautiful  paflage 
from  Harvey. — “ Columba,  praefertim  ea,  quse  ad  nos  ex 
Africa  advehitur,  gaudium  a coitu  mirurh  in  modum  expri- 
mlt : faltat,  caudam  diftendit,  eaque  imam  verrit  humum, 
roftro  fe  pedit  et  ornat;  quafi  foecunditatis  donum  fum- 
mam  in  gloriam  duceret,” — Exercitat.  xxxiv. 
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the  refpc(?live  changes  arc  produced  with  great 
exad:nefs  ; but,  previous  to  any  organization 
of  parts,  the  firft  obfcrvable  alteration  of  im- 
portance is  the  formation  of  blood,  which 
Harvey  has  therefore  deferibed  as  the  primum 
vivensj  ultimum  morlens.  The  heart,  which  is 
foon  perceptible,  is  in  a fhort  time  difeovered 
to  be  in  motion,  then  the  vafcular  fyftem,  and 
the  other  conftltuent  parts  of  the  animal  in 
regular  order.  The  white  of  the  egg  becom- 
ing thinner,  fupplles  the  growing  chick  with 
nourifhment,  as  does  likewife  the  yelk,  till  it  is 
of  too  large  a lize  to  be  contained  in  the  fliell, 
which  burfting,  the  chick  is  fet  at  liberty,  and 
carries  in  the  du^ius  intejitnalh  2,  part  of  the  yelk 
for  its  future  fuftenance,  till  its  powders  are 
fufficiently  vigorous,  to  enable  it  to  take  and 
digeft  extraneous  food. 


s E c T I o N IV. 

T HE  regular  dlfpofitlon  and  connexion  of  the 
various  parts  of/ matter  of  which  the  w^orld  is 
compolcd,  and  of  the  various  living  bodies  by 
which  it  is  inhabited,  arc  not  more  furprlfing 
than  the  circumftances'by  which  they  are  dif- 
tlngulfhed.  For,  though  there  is  an  evident 
feries  of  relations  by  which  their  connexion  is 
preferved,  to  each  different  being  there  is  fome 
outw'ard  marker  Inward  ftnuSure,  by  which  i 
is  feparated  from  thofe  which  precede  and  fol- 
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low  it.  ^Thus  in  every  order  of  animals  there 
is  obferved  a difference  in  the  ftru^ure  of  the 
parts  concerned  in  parturition,  and  in  the  ovunt 
or  conception  which  they  feverally  produce,  by 
which  each  clafs  might  be  arranged  as  juftly,  as 
by  the  ftrudure  of  any  other  internal  or  exter- 
nal part.  The  human  uterus  alone  is  pyriform, 
and  the  placenta^  which  is  flat  and  circular,  ad- 
heres to  it  by  a broad  furface.  But  all  ani- 
mals have  the  uterus  divided  at  ihe,  fundus  into 
two  branches,  or  horns ; and  the  gradation 
from  the  human  uterus,  to  that  of  an  animal, 
debafed  to  the  loweft  extremity  of  the  vivipa- 
rous clafs,  makes  a curious  part  of  natural  his- 
tory. In  the  pccora  the  horns  are  convoluted, 
and  terminated  in  a point,  and  the  conne<fl:ing 
fubfliance  between  the  feetu?  and  parent  is  di- 
vided into  feveral  portions  called  cqt^ledons, 
which  adhere  to  as  many  temporary  pfoduc-  ’ 
tions  of  the  uterus,  refembling  glands.  In  the 
ferce,  there  is  a variation  in  the  horns  of  the 
uterus,  the  connedting  fubflance  betweei> 
this  and  the  foetus,  though  in  one  mafs,  fur- 
rounds  the  uterus  like  an  internal  .belt.  In  the  * 
hellua,  the  horns  of  the  uterus  are  refle<fled  and 
obtufc,  and  the  foetus  has  neither  'placenta  nor 
cotyledons,  but  receives  its  nourifhment  by  the 
very  capacious  vdfels  of  the  membranes.' 
Thefe  and  many  other  varieties  in  every  clafs, 
to  which  it. is  not  poflible-in  this  inquiry  to 
pay  attention,  anfwer  fome  ■ very  important 
• ' ' * P-  4’  • ^ purpofe. 
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purpofe,  in  giving  to  each  animal  its  diftin- 
guifhlng  properties ; and  in  the  offices  per- 
formed there  is  fome  peculiarity  in  manner, 
dependent  upon  ftruc^ture  ; fo  that  from  the  clr- 
cumflances  attending  the  parturition  of  animals 
of  one  kind,  no  inferences  could  be  made,  which 
would  not  be  liable  to  many  exceptions,  if  we 
compared  them  with  thofe  of  any  other. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  all  viviparous  animals  man  is  the  chief. 
The  manner  in  which  his  race  is  propagated  is 
the  objcdl  to  which  we  are  at  prefent  to  confine 
our  attention.  But  that  fucceffion  of  oppor- 
tunities neceiTary  for  fuch  an  examination  not 
being  attainable  in  the  human  fpecies,  recourfe 
hath  been'  had  to  inferior  animals,  on  the  pre- 
fumption,  that  there  is  not  only  a common 
principle  by  which  viviparous  animals  are  pro- 
pagated, but  alfo  that  common  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  that  principle.  Great 
attention  hath  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  fubje(ft ; but  in  the  detail  of  the  clrcum- 
■ftances,  which  are  faid  to  occur  in  the  conception 
or  produ6lion  of  the  human  foeUis,  feveral  are 
admitted  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  demonftrate  or  prove. 

Previous  to  or  during  the  a<fl;  of  coition,  it  is 
prefuraed,  that  one  or  more  of  the  veficlcs,  or 
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contained  in  the  (waria,  is  brought  to  a 
ftate  fit  for  impregnation,  and  that  the  male 
femen,  being  tranfmitted  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  is  thence  condu(51;ed  by  one  of  the  fallow 
plan  tubes  to  one  of  the  ovarla,  where  it  perfects 
the  rudiments  of  the  foetus,  or  imprelTes  them 
already  perfected  with  the  principle  of  life. 
The  prolific  ovum,  having  undergone  its  firft 
changes  in  the  • ovarium,  is  then  loofened  from 
its  connexion,  grafped  by  x\\t  fimhria,  and  re- 
conveyed by  one  of  the  fallopla7i  tubes  to  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus. 

When  the  ofVum  is  impregnated,  and  while 
it  remains  in  the  ovarium,  the  uterus  pafTes 
through  fome  peculiar  changes,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  oevum.  The 
bfood  vefTels  of  the  uterus  then  appear  to  be  en- 
larged, as  in  a flight  degree  of  inflammation ; 
the  internal  furface  becomes  foftcr  and  more 
fpohgy  in  its  texture ; and  a white  mucus,  which 
has  been  likened,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  ar- 
rangement, to  the  web  of  a fpider,  is  fecrcted ; 
which  gradually  afTuming  a more  folid  form 
and  becoming  vafcular,  adheres  or  is  clofely 
united  to  the  uterus,  to  the- whole  cavity  of 
which  it  forms  a lining,  except  at  the  orifices 
which  lead  to  tlie  fallop.an  tubes  and  the  os 
uteri 

I 

To  this  membrane  various  names  have  been 
given,  and  various  opinions  entertained  of  its 

* See  Harv.  Excrcitat,  fexagefima  rona. 
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formation  A juftly  celebrated  anatomld:  of 
the  prefent  time,  in  whofe  accuracy  and  judg-. 
mcnt  I fliould  willingly  confide,  has  confidered 
it  as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  uterus , caft  off,  like 
the  exiivia  of  fome  animals,  after  every  concep- 
tion, and  has,  from  this  circumflance,  called  it 
the  dectdua\  and  from  the  manner  of  its  pafling 
over  the  ovum^  the  decidua  rejiexa  ■f'.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unnecefl'ary  to  debate  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  membrane  is  formed,  all  writers 
upon  this  fubjedl  agreeing  that  its  formation  is 
contemporary  with  conception ; and  that  it  pre- 
cedes the  time  when  the  impregnated  oviinr^zKta 
from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus , as  is  found 
in  the  cafe  of  an  extrauterine  foetus.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  deemed  an  indifpenfably  requifitc 
preparation  of  the  uterjis,  for  the  reception  of 
the  oajum,  and  the  fubflance  by  which  this  is 
afterwards  connedted  to  the  uterus  \ fo  that  if  it 
were  to  receive  a name  from  its  ufe,  it  would 
, not  be  improper  to  call  it  the  conneding  mem- 
brane of  the  ovum 

* Villofam,  flocculentam,  pfeudochorion,  fpotigy  chorion. 

t Anatomia  Uteri  Humani.Gravidi  Tabulis  Illuftrata. — 
Gut.  Hunter. 

J Of  the  formation  of  this  membrane  Harvey  has  given 
the  following  very  curious  account Per  'mediam  utriufque 
cornu  atque  ctiam  uteri  cavitatem,  mucofa  quaedam  filamenta, 
tanquam  aranearuili  iclse;  ab  ultimo  five  fuperlore  cornuuin 
angulo  ducuntur;  quae  fmiul  jun^a  inembranofam  ac  muci- 
laginofam  tunicam,  five  manticarit  vacuam  referunt.  Harv. 
Exercitatip  fexagefiraa  nQiia... • 
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SECTION  VI. 

The  contents  of  the  human  gravid  uterus  arc 
comprifed  under  the  general  term  ovut?i,  or  con- 
ception, of  which  the  component  parts  are,  the 
fcetuSy  the  funis  unihilicalisy  the  placenta,  the 
membranes,  and  the  waters.  Ot  thefe  it  is 
reafonable  to  think,  that  the  foetus  is  the  only 
part  immediately  formed  in  confequence  of  the 
acl  of  coition,  and  that  the  reft  are  previous  or 
fubfequent  produ<ftions  of  the  ovarium  or  uterus. 

It  has  been  thought  that  fome  of  the  parts  of 
the  foetus  were  formed  before  the  teft,  and  much 
labour  hath  been  beftowed  in  afeertaining  the 
order  of  their  formation*.  But  as  the  fl^in  of 
the  fmalleft  embryo  which  can  be  examined  is 
perfeCl,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  what  has  been 
called  addition  or  coaptation  of  parts,  is,  in  fa(ft, 
nothing  more  than  the  expanfion  or  unfolding 
of  parts  already  formed.  Of  this  we  have  a cu- 
rious example  in  the  defeent  of  the  tefticles  into 
the  ferotum,  which  happens  only  a few  weeks 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  though  their  prior 
cxiftence  in  the  abdomen  is  not  .to  be  doubted. 
This  opinion  is  likewife  illuftrated  by  the  feeds, 
of  plants,  w’hich  muft  contain  all  the  primordial 
parts  of  the  plants,  when  they  are  firft  depofited 
in  the  ground,  from  which  they  can  draw  only 
the  means  of  nourifhment  and  increafe. 

Much  induftry  hath  likewife  been  ufed  to  de- 

* Embn'ones  dicendi  funt,  quando  membra  non  funt  ab- 
foluta, — Ruy/ch, 
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termine  the  weight,  length,  and  dlmenfions  of 
Xht  fxtiiSj  at  different  periods  of  uterogeflation. 
The  utility  of  this  inquiry,  if  the  truth  could  be 
difcovcrcd,  docs  not  appear.  But  as  children 
born  of  different  parents,  or  thofc  born  of  the 
fame  parents,  at  the  fame  or  different  births, 
vary  at  all  periods  of  pregnancy,  it  is  reafonable 
to  beKeve,  that  there  is  an  original  difference  in 
their  fize  and  in  other  refpefts.  Many  of  the 
varieties  may  alfo  depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
health  either  of  the  parent  or  child  before  its 
birth,  fo  that  it  feems  impoffible  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a fair  conclufion. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus,  its  internal  ftrucf  ure  is,  in  many  refpefts, 
different  from  that  of ’a  child  which  has  breath- 
ed; and  the  external  figure  of  a child  is  very 
unlike  that  of  an  adult,  in  the  proportions  which 
the  various  parts  bear  to  each  other.  Of  thofe 
peculiarities,  which  give  a difpofitlon  to  parti- 
cular difeafes,  wc  fhall  fpeak  in  another  place. 

.From  the  time  when  the  fains  is  completely 
formed  the  head  is  large,  if  compared  w ith  the 
body  and  extremities ; and  the  younger  the  foetus 
is,  the  greater  is  the  dlfproportion.  The  fupe- 
rior  weight  of  the  head  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
caufe  of  its  general  prefentation  at  the  time  of 
birth  ; but  there  muff  be  fome  other  reafbn;  ^ 
for  the  fame  prefentation  is  equally  common  in 
quadrupeds,  in  which  the  extraordinary  weight 
of  the  head,  if  it  cxiflcd,  could  not  produce 
this  effedl. 


The 
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The  principal  circumflances  in  which  the 
foetus  and  adult  vary,  are  in  the  vafcular  lyftcm. 
In  the  heart  of  the  former  a communication  is 
preferved  between  the  right  and  left  auricle, 
by  an  opening  called  the  foramen  ovale,  which 
clofes  foon  after  birth.  But  a valve  prevents 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  left  to  the  right 
auricle''-^  There  Is  alfo  a communicating  artery, 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta, 
which  is  called  the  canalls  arteriofus,  and  may  be 
clleemed  a branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
This  branch,  which  diverts  immediately  to  the 
aorta  a large  portion  of  that  blood,  which  cir- 
culates in  the  lungs  when  the  child  has  breath- 
ed, clofes  likewdfe  foon  after  birth.  In  amphi- 
bious animals,  the  foramen  ovale,  and  canalls  ar- 
teriojus,  are  faid  to  remain  open  during  life. 

The  liver  in  the  foetus  is  very  large,  nearly 
filling  up  'both  the  hypochondria,  and  it  has  vef- 
fels  peculiar  to  that  Ifate  : hrft,  X.h.Qvena  umhl- 
llcalls,  w'hich  arifes  from  the  placenta,  and, 
running  through  funis,  enters  the  ahdojuen 
of  the  child,  and  palfes  to  the  liver,  which  it 
penetrates  on  the  inferior  edge,  terminating  in 
the Jinus  of  the  vena  portarum.  This  likewdfe 
clofes  loon  after  birth,  and,  with  the  affillance 
of  the  perltonaum,  becomes  a ligament  called 
the  falciform.  Secondly,  the  canalls  venofus, 
which,  proceeding  from  .the  Jinus  of  the  vena 

* See  Medical  'Tranfanions,  Yol.  Ill,  in  which  the  im- 
pcrfe€lions  in  the  conlIru6tion  of  the  heart,  with  their  con- 
fequenccs,  are  very  accurately  deferibed, 
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port  arum,  ^ pafles  acrofs  the  liver  to  the  hepa- 
» tic  vein,  and  thence  to  the  vena  cava.  The  ca^ 
nails  venojus  is  fmaller  than  the  vena  umhtltcalls, 
and  only  carries  a portion  of  the  blood  brought 
by  the  latter  to  the  liver. 

The  internal  iliac  arteries  are  very  large  in  the 
feet  us  in  proportion  to  the  external.  From  thefe, 
two  branches  arife,  which  running  on  each 
fide  of  the  bladder  and  the  fides  of  the  abdomen, 
pafs  out  of  the  navel  of  the foetus,  and  form  the 
two  arteries  of  the  funis,  which,  clofing  foon 
after  birth,  become  impervious,  as  far  as  to  the 
bladder. 

. -Thefe  peculiarities  in  the  vafcular  tyftem  of 
the  foetus  are  provided,  to  allow  of  that  mode  of 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  calculated  for 
the  life  which  it  poffefleth,  during  its  refidence 
in  the  uterus.  When  the  blood  is  brought  by 
the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
part  of  it  pafTes  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the 
left,  and  of  eourfc  a fmaller  portion  into  the 
light  ventricle.  When  the  blood,  thus  dlmi- 
niflied,  is  propelled  by  the  adlion  of  the  heart 
from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, a farther  portion  of  it  is  conducted  by  the. 
canaTts  arteriofus  dire(5lly  to  the  aorta.  It  has 
been  conjedlured,  that  about  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bxood  which  circulates  through  the  lung5  of 
a child  which  breathes,  pafTed  through  them, 
w hile  it  remained  ht  utero. 

The  two  branches  of  the  internal  iliacs,  which 
afford  the  arteries  of  the  funis,  condud;  a great ' 
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portion  of  that  blood,  which  flows  through  the 
aorta j by  t\\&Junh  to  the  placenta  ; but  when 
the  child' Ts  b6rh/  that  blood,  which  circulated 
th^oUg^v'^eI^^'  ■p^l^lc•s  by '-'the  external  lilacs  to 
th'elnTertpr extremities,  which  therefore  increafe 
more  fpeedlly  after,  birth  than  any  other  part*  • 

• The  blood  broiight  by  the  iveiii  of  the  funis 
from  the  placenta  is  carried  to  the  Jinus  of  the 
ve?ta  portarum,  from  which  it  proceeds  to' the 
hepatic  vein,  and  then  to  the  vena  cava.  ' 
The  thorax  is  flatter  and  narrower  in  the  feetusy 
than  in  a child  which  has  breathed,  becaufe  it  has 
not  been  expanded  by  the  inflation  of  the  lungs> 
which  are  then  of  a more  compadt  and  firm  tex- 
ture. Thisflateofthclungs,  which  renders  them 
heavier  than  water,  is  cflecmed  a proof  that  the 
child  has  not  breathed  ; but  w^hen  the  lungs  are 
found  to  be  lighter  than  w^ater,  which  is  difeo- 
vered  by  their  floating  on  the  furface  when  put 
into  that  fluid,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  equally 
flrong  proof  that  the  child  had  breathed.  THefe 
circumflances  of  the  liings  were  formerly  pro- 
duced in  evidence. in  courts  of  judicature,  and 
inferences  of  the  utmoff  importance  to  the  ac- 
quittal or  condemnation  of  a prefumed  innocent 
or  guilty  perfon  have  been  made  from  them. 

But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  lun2;s  of  a child 

• 

w'hlch  has  lived  many  months,  or  even  of  an 
adult,  may  be  rendered  heavier  than  water  by 
difeafe ; and  the  lungs  of  a child  which  has  ne- 
ver breathed  wilfbecomc  lighter  than  water  by 

» putrefaftlon ; 
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putrefaction ; or  if  they  have  been  inflated  arti- 
ficially, with  the  view  of  recovering  a child 
born  apparently  dead.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  fome  children  juft  born  will  breathe  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  die,  though  every  care 
be  taken,  and  all  proper  means  ufed  for  their 
' recovery ; yet  the  lungs  will  become  lighter 
than  water  by  this  refpiration,  though  of  fiich 
fliort  continuance.  The  appearance  and  ftate 
of  the  lungs  may  be  altered  by  fo  many  circum- 
ftances,  that  a judicious  or  an  honeft  man  would 
hefitate  to  put  confidence  in  any  opinion,  which 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  prove  ; and  accord- 
ingly  juries  are  now,  and  have  long  been,  di- 
rected to  pay  little  regard  to  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence. But  when  the  murder  of  an  infant  bv 
its  mother  can  be  clearly  and  pofitively  proved, 
it  deferves  to  be  ferioufly  confidered,  on  what 
principle  extraordinary  lenity  ought  to  be  fhown 
to  one,  who,  in  the  firft  inftance,  breaking 
tlirough  the  ftrongeft  ties  and  reftraints  of  hu- 
man fociety,  afterward  commits  an  irretrievable 
injury  by  the  dcftruClion  of  an  innocent  and 
hclplefs  child,  with  the  moft  powerful  claims 
of  nature  to  her  protcClion  and  love,  merely  for 
the  prefervation  of  her  own  character. 

This  crime  of  deftroying,  or  omitting  the 
ncceflary  means  for  preferving  the  lives  of  in- 
fants, formerly  admitted  only  of  aipital  pu- 
nifhment  or  acquittal  by  our  laws.  But 
lately  Lord  Chief  Juftice  KUenhorough  hai 
6 ' with 
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With  great  humanity  and  diflinguilhed  know^- 
iedge,  procured  an  a6l  of  the  Legiflature,  in 
which  the  punilhment  is  allowed  to  be  modi- 
fied, and  by  this  many  evils  both  political  and 
moral  may  be  prevented  or  corre<fted. 

i 

SECTION  VII. 

The fimis  nmhiU^alisis  that  cord,  which,  pall- 
ing from  the  abdomen  of  the  child  to  the  placenta^ 
maintains  the  communication  between  the foetus 
■and  placenta.  Jn  quadrupeds  the  funis  confifts 
of  two  arteries  and  two  veins,  but  in  the  human 
fpecies  it  is  compofed  of  two  arteries  and  one 
vein,  the  fpace  between  which  is  filled  up  with 
a gelatinous  mucus  contained  in  cells,  which 
prevents  any  obftrudlon  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  from  accidental  compreffion,  or  even  • 
when  a knot  is  cafually  made  in  it  by  the  irre- 
gular changes  of  the  pofition  of  the  child.  The 
funis  is  covered  by  the  amnion  or  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  (wum,  and  the  vein  is  of  a fufficlent 
fize  to  recondu(5f  to  the  foetus  the  whole  or  an 
equal  quantity  of  blood,  to  that  wdilch  is  con- 
veyed by  the  two  arteries  from  it  to  the  placenta. 
The  arteries  very  often  twifl:  round  tlie  vein 
in  a very  curious  and  beautiful  manner  ; fome- 
tlmcs  they  run  in  a parallel  line  w ith  the  vein  ; 
and  in  forne  infiances  the  arteries  are  contorted 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make,  upon  the  fmus, 
one  or  more  large  tumours,  or  bunches,  rc- 
fcmbling  excrcfccnces. 

VoL.  I. 
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When  the  emhryo  can  firft  be  perceived,  it  is 
found  adhering  to  w hat  afterw'ards  becomes  the 
placenta^  by  a clofe  connexion  of  the  abdomen. 
In  a Ihort  time  the  uniting  part  is  elongated  into 
a flat  and  then  a conical  form,  and  foon  be- 
comes a regular  umbilical  cord,  the  length  and 
thicknefs  of  which  are  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  fatus  ; though  every  part  of  the 
ovum  is  larger  according  to  the  fize  of  the  foetus 
in  early  than  advanced  pregnancy,  when  they 
are  inverted..  The  flints  feems  to  be  a produc- 
tion of  the  placenta ; for,  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  there  is  a line  w hich  diftin- 
guifhes  the  foetal  part,  where  the  fpontaneous 
reparation  is  afterwards  made. 

■ In  the  thicknefs  of  the  funis,  w’hich  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  mucus  contained  in  the 
cells  more  than  upon  the  fize  of  the  vefTels, 
there  is  much  variety  in  different  fubjedls ; and 
in  its  length,  it  being  in  fome  not  more  than 
one  foot,  and  in  others  exceeding  three,  four, 
or  even  fix  feet;  but  it  is  mofl  frequently  about 
two  feet  in  length.  It  is  thickeft  near  the  ah^ 
domen  of  the  child,  and  gradually  becomes  more 
llender  as  it  approaches  to  the  placenta,  into 
which  it  is  ufually  inferted  about  one  third  from 
the  edge.  But  there  is  much  difference  in 
tills  refped;  alfo,  and  in  fome  inftances  the  blood 
veffcls  ramify  before  they  reach  tht placenta,  and 
w hen  this  happens  it  may  occafion  a difficulty  in 
the  extra6lIon,  or  a feparation  of  the  funis,  even 
when  little  force  is  exerted. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Th  e phicmta  is  a circular,  flat,  vafcular,  and 
apparently  flefliy  fubfl:ance,  about  fix  inches  in 
its  diameter,  varying  in  different  fubje<fl:s*',  and 
extending  over  about  one  fourth  part  of  the 
fliell  or  outfide  of  the  ovntn.  It  is  more  than 
one  inch  in  thicknefs  in  the  middle,  and  be- 
comes gradually  thinner  towards  the  circum- 
ference, from  which  the  membranes  are  con- 
tinued. The  placenta  is  the  principal  medium 
by  which  the  communication  between  the 
parent  and  child  is  preferved  ; but,  though  all 
have  allowed  the  importance  of  the  office 
which  it  performs,  there  has  been  a variety  of 
opinions  on  the  nature  of  that  office,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

Thatfurface  placenta,  which  is  attached 
to  the  uterus  by  the  intervention  of  the  con- 
ne(fling  membrane,  is  lobulated  and  convex  ; 
but  the  other,  which  is  covered  with  the  am-‘ 
nion  and  chormi,  is  concave  and  fmooth,  except 
the  little  eminences  made  by  the  blood  veffels. 
It  is  fcldom  found  attached  to  the  fame  part  of 
the  uterus  in  two  fucceflive  births  ; and,  though 
it  rnoff  frequently  adheres  to  the  anterior  part, 

* In  qulbufdam  placenta  reperitur  craffior,  amplior,  ct 
fanguine  abundantior.  — Harv. 
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it  is  occafionally  fixed  to  any  other,  even  to  the 
os  nien  ; in  which  ftate  it  becomes  a caufe  of  a 
dangerous  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion. 

T\\zpJaccnta  is  compofed  of  arteries  and  veins, 
w'ith  a mixture  of  pulpy  or  cellular  fubftance 
Ot  thefe  there  are  tw'o  orders,  very  curioufly  in- 
terwoven with  each  other.  The  firft  is  a con- 
tinuation of  thofe  from  the  funis,  which  ramify 
on  the  internal  furfacc  oi  the  placenta,  thearte- 
-rics  running  over  the  veins,  which  is  a circum- 
ilancc  peculiar  to  the  placenta  ; and  then  fink- 
ing into  its  fubftance,  anaftomofe  and  divide 
into  innumerable  fmall  branches.  The  fecond 
order  proceeds  from  the  uterus ; and  thefe  ramify 
in  a fimilar  manner  with  thofe  from  the  funis, 
as  appears  w hen  a placenta  is  inje6led  from  the 
veirds  of  the  funis,  and  from  thofe  of  the  pa- 
rent. The  veins  in  their  ramifications  accom- 
pany the  arteries  as  in  other  parts. 

There  have  been  many  different  opinions  with 
refped  to  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  cir- 
culates between  the  parent  and  cliild  during  its 
continuance  in  the  menu.  For  a long  time  it 
w’as  believed,  that  thclntercourfe  between  them 
w^as  uninterrupted  ; and  that  the  blood  pro- 
pelled by  the  powers  of  the  parent  pervaded,  by 
a continuance  of  the  fame  force,  the  vafcular 
fyftcm  of  the  fcctus.  But  many  unfuccefsful  at- 

* Placentae  fubflantla  non  conftat  glandulis,  fed  mire  vai- 
culofa  eft.. — Ruyfeh. 
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tempts  having  been  made  to  inje6l  the  whole 
place/tta,  funis,  and  foetus,  from  the  veflels  of 
the  parent,  or  any  part  of  the  uterus  from  the 
vcflels  of  the  funis,  it  is  now  generally  allowed, 
that  the  two  t^'ftems  of  velTels  in  the  placenta, 
one  of  which  may  be  called  maternal,  the 
other  foetal,  arc  dillindl.  It  is  alfo  admitted,, 
that  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is,  with  regard  to  its 
formation,  Incrcafe,  and  circulation,  uncon- 
ne(ifcd  with,  and  totally  independent  of,  the 
parent ; except  that  the  matter  by  which  the 
blood  of  the  foetus  is  formed  mull:  be  derived 
from  the  parent 

It  is  thought  that  the  blood,  which  has  pro- 
bably undergone  fomc  preparatory  changes  in  its 
paifage  through  the  titenis,  is  conducted  by  the 
uterine  or  maternal  arteries  of  the  placenta,  to 
fome  cells  or  fm>all  cavities  in  wdilch  it  is  depo- 
fitcd  ; and  that  fome  part  of  it,  or  fomething 
fecreted  from  it,  is  abfoibed  by  the  foetal  veins 
of  the  placenta,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the 
feet  us  for  its  nutriment  f . When  the  blood 

wdiich 

* Abunde  me  demonftratarum  arbitror,  viviparornm  quo- 
que  foetum,  dum  adhuc  in  utero  continetur,  non  matris  fan- 
guine  nutriri,  fpirituque  ejus  vegetari,  fed  ammo  viribufquc 
1’ulsfrui,  ut  pullus  inovo  folet,  proprioque  fanguine  gaudere. 
— Harv.  Kxercitat.  xxxiv. 

t There  is  a very  ingenious  paper  in  the  2d  part  of  the 
Medical  Journal  for  the  year  1787,  written  by  DcxSlor  jehn 
Clark,  to  prove  that  the  feetm  is  fupplied  with  air  by  means 
of  i\\c  placnita,  but  that  opinion  had  been  before  entertained. 
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which  circulates  in  the  foetus  requires  any  altera- 
tion in  its  qualities,  or  w'hen  it  has  gone  through 
the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  is  carried  by  the 
arteries  of  the  fums  to  the  placenta,  in  the  cells 
of  which  it  is  depofited,  and  then  abforbed  by 
the  maternal  veins  of  placenta,  and  conduct- 
ed to  the  uterus,  whence  it  may  enter  the  com- 
mon circulation  of  the  parent.  Thus  it  appears, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Harvey  that  the 
placejtta  performs  the  office  of  a gland,  convey- 
ing air,  or  fecreting  the  nutritious  juices  from 
the  blood,  brought  from  the  parent  by  the 
arteries  of  the  uterus,  and  carried  to  the  foetus 
by  the  veins  of  Xho.  funis  in  a manner,  probably 
not  unlike  to  that  in  which  milk  is  fecreted 
and  abforbed  from  the  breafts. 

The  veins  o(  the  placenta  are  mentioned  as  the 
abfonbents,  becaufe  no  lymphatic  veffiels  have 
yet  been  found  in  the  placenta  or  funis ; nor 
are  there  any  nerves  in  thefe  parts ; fo  that  the 
only  communication  hitherto  difeovered,  be- 
tween the  parent  and  child,  is  by  the  fangui- 
ncous  fyflem. 

The  proofs  of  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  blood 
circulates  between  the  parent  and  child  are 
chiefly  drawn  from  obfcrvatlons  made  upon  the 
funis.  When  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  child 

Sec  a more  particular  account  of  the  ftru6lure  of  the 
pla<tnta,  in  Mr.  Hunter  s Obfcrvatlons  on  the  Animal  CEco- 
nomy. 

* Placenta  fuccum  alibilem  a matre  provenlentem  nutri- 
eiiflo  fcetuicopcoquit. — Harv.  Exercitat.  de  Uteri  Meinbranis. 
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was  fupplled  with  blood  in  a dirc<^l  ftream  from 
the  parent,  it  was  averted  that,  on  the  divifion 
of  tho.  flints y if  that  part  next  to  tho,  placenta  was 
not  fecured  by  a ligature,  the  parent  would  be 
brought  into  extreme  danger,  by  the  hemor- 
rhage w’hich  mud:  nccclTarily  follow.  But  this 
opinion,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  feveral 
peculiarities  in  the  management  of  the  funis  and 
placentUy  is  proved  not  to  be  true.  For,  if  the 
funis  be  comprell'cd  immediately  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  and  whilft  the  circulation  in  it  is 
going  on,  the  arteries  between  the  part  com- 
prefTed  and  the  child  throb  violently,  but  thofe 
between  the  compreffion  and  the  placenta  have 
no  pulfation;  but  the  vein  between  the  part 
compreffed  and  the  placenta  fwells,  and  that 
part  next  to  the  foetus  becomes  flaccid.  But,  if 
under  the  fame  circumftances  the  funis  be 
divided,  and  that  part  next  the  child  be  not 
fecured,  the  child  would  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
its  life  by  the  hemorrhage,  yet  the  mother 
would  fuffer  no  inconvenience  if  the  other  part 
was  neglected.  It  is  morever  proved,  that  a 
w^oman  may  die  of  a hemorrhage  occafioned 
by  a feparation  of  the  placenta,  and  the  child  be 
neverthelefs  born,  after  her  death,  in  perfed: 
health.  But  if  the  placenta  be  injured,  without 
reparation,’  either  by  the  rupture  of  the  vefTels 
which  pafs  upon  its  inner  fhrface,  or  in  any 
other  w’ay,  the  child,  being  deprived  of  its  pro- 
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per  blood,  would  pcrifli,  yet  the  parent  might 
cfcape  without  injury. 


S E C T I o N IX. 

By  the  placenta  and  membranes  which  are 
expanded  from  its  edge,  a complete  hwolucrum 
of  the  foetus  and  w'atprs  is  made.  They  form  at 
the  fame  time  a lining  to  the  uterus;  and,  when 
expelled  after  the  child  is  born,  go  under  the 
common  term  of  after- birth,  or  fectind’mes. 

In  the  defeription  of  the  membranes  of  th® 
ovunif  given  by  different  writers,  there  is  great 
difhmilarity ; and  it  appears,  that  much  of  that 
confufion  which  became  the  ground  of  contro- 
verfy,  arofe  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
ufed,  and  from  the  examination  of  the  ova  at 
different  periods  of  pregnancy;  fo  that  every 
defeription  might  have  beenjufi:,  though  no 
two  reprefentations  had  been  the  fame.  They 
have  ufually  been  mentioned  as  two,  the  am- 
nlo7i  * and  the  chorion  t ; and  the  latter  has 
again  been  divided  into  the  true  and  the  falfe. 
The  third  membrane,  which  from  its  appear- 
ance has  likewife  been  called  the  villous  or 
fpongy  J,  and  from  the  confideration  of  it  as  the 

1 

* Quod  foetum  amiciat  et  obvolvat. — Harv. 

+ A venarum  copia  live  choro  nomen  obrinuit. — Idem. 

I Mihi  liceat  nominarc  naembranam  placentae,  viJlofam. 
— Ruyfeh.  Tlief.  Anatom,  vi.  41. 
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inner  latnhia  of  the  uterus  cafi:  ofF,  as  was  before* 
obferved,  like  the  exuvik  of  fome  animals,  the 
decidua,  has  been  dcfcrlbcd  by  Harvey  not  as 
one  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  but  as  a 
- produdion  of  the  uterus.  How  far  a very  accu- 
rate account  of  the  conltituent  parts  of  the 
ovum,  with  all  the  changes  they  undergo,  may- 
be wanted  for  the  perfection  ot  natural  hIftory\ 

I cannot  pretend  to  decide;  but  in  the  praCtice 
of  midwifery  it  doth  not  appear  necclTiiry. 

It  is,  how'ever,  rcquifite,  that  w e fliould  have 
a competent  knowdedge  of  the  membranes  of 
the  ovum  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gcftatlon, 
and  the  following  explanation  feems  to  be  fuf- 
feient.  There  is,  firtt,  the  outer  or  connecting 
membrane,  which  is  fiocculent,  fpongy,  and 
extremely  vafcular,  completely  invetting  the 
whole  ovum,  and  lining  the  uterus ; fecondly, 
the  middle  membrane,  which  is  nearly  pellu- 
cid, with  a very  few  Imall  blood- vetTels  fcat- 
tered  over  it,  and  which  forms  a covering  to 
the  placenta  and  funis,  but  does  not  pafs  be- 
tween the  placenta  and  uterus-,  thirdly,  the 
inner  membrane,  w'hich  is  tranfparcnt,  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  the  others,  and  lines  the 
whole  ovum,  making,  like  the  middle  mem- 
brane, a covering  for  the  placenta  and  funis. 
With  the  two  latt:  the  ovum  is  clothed  when  it 
pafies  from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus,  where 
the  firll:  is  provided  for  its  reception.  Thefe 
membranes,  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  pregnancy, 
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cohere  iligbtly  to  each  other though  In  I'ome 
ova  there  is  a confiderable  quantity  of  fluid  col- 
ledlcd  between  them,  which,  being  difeharged 
when  one  of  the  outer  membranes  is  broken, 
forms  one  of  the  circumflances  which  have 
been  diftinguiflicd  by  the  name  of  by,  or  falfe 
waters. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  membrane, 
upon  or  near  the  fimisy  there  is  a fmall,  flat  and 
oblong  body,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  preg- 
nancy, feems  to  be  a veficle  containing  milky 
lymph,  w'hich  afterwards  becomes  of  a firm 
and  apparently  fatty  texture.  This  is  called 
the  vejicula  umhUicalls,  but  its  ufe  is  not  known. 

SECTION  X. 

All  thatfluid,  which  iscontained in  the  ovim^ 
is  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  waters,  or 
the  w'aters  of  the  amnion  or  ov>um.  The  quan- 
tity, in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  ovum^  is  greateft  by  far  in  early 
pregnancy.  At  the  time  of  parturition,  in  fome 
cafes,  it  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  four  pints,  and 
in  others  it  is  fcarccly  equal  to  as  many  ounces. 
It  is  ufually  in  the  largcft  quantity  wdien  the 
child  has  been  fome  time  dead,  or  is  born  in  a 
weakly  ffate. 

This  fluid  is  generally  tranfparent,  often 
milky,  and  fometimes  of  a yellow  of  light 

* Aniniosct  cliorion  fibi  Invicemlevitcr  coliaerent. — Ruyfeh. 
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brown  colour,  and  very  different  In  confiftcnce; 
and  thefe  alterations  feem  to  depend  upon  the 
{late  of  the  conftitution  of  the  parent.  It  does 
not  coagulate  with  heat  like  the  ferum  of  the 
blood  ; and,  chemically  examined,  it  is  found 
to  be  compofed  of  phlegm,  earthy  matter,  and 
fea  fait,  in  different  proportions  in  different  fub- 
jeffs,  by  which  the  varieties  in  its  appearance 
and  confiftence  are  produced.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  cxcrcmentitious,  but  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  fecreted  from  the  Internal  furface 
of  the  ovum,  and  circulatory  as  in  other  cavi- 
ties. 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  foetus  was 
nouriflied  by  this  fluid,  of  which  it  was  faid  to 
fwallow'  fome  part  frequently  ; and  it  was  then 
afferted,  that  the  qualities  of  the  fluid  were 
adapted  for  its  nourilhment.  But  there  have 
been  many  examples  of  children  born  without 
any  pafl'age  to  the  ftomach  ; and  a few,  of  chil- 
dren in  which  the  head  was  w'anting,  and  which 
have  neverthelcfs  arrived  at  the  full  fiz'e.  Thefe 
cafes  fully  prove,  that  this  opinion  is  not  juft, 
and  that  there  muft  be  fome  other  medium  by 
which  the  child  is  nouriflied  befides  the  waters. 
The  incontrovertible  ufes  of  this  fluid  are  to 
ferve  the  purpofc  of  affording  a foft  b.ed  for  the 
refidcnce  of  the  foetus,  to  which  it  allows  free 
motion,  and  prevents  any  external  injury  during 
pregnancy  : and,  enclofcd  in  the  membranes,  it 
procures  the  moft  gentle^  yet  efficacious,  dila- 
tation 
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tation  of  the  os  uteri  and  foft  parts  at  the  time 
of  parturition. 

Inftances  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  ovum  arc  faid  to  have  been  voided 
fo  early  as  in  the  fixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
W’ithout  prejudice  either  to  the  child  or  parent. 
The  truth  of  thefc  reports  feems  to  be  doubt- 
ful, becaufe  when  the  membranes  arc  inten- 
tionally broken,  the  acdlon  of  the  uterus  never 
fails  to  come  on,  w’hcn  all  the  water  is  evacuated. 
A few  cafes  have  occurred  to  me  in  practice, 
which  might  have  been  conltrued  to  be  of  this 
kind ; for  there  was  a daily  or  frequent  dif- 
charge  of  fome  colourlcfs  fluid  from  the  vagina 
for  fevcral  months  before  delivery  ; but  there 
being  no  diminution  of  the  fii.c  of  the  ahdomeUy 
and  the  waters  being  regularly  dlfchargcd  at 
the  time  of  labour,  it  w’as  judged  that  fome 
lymphatic  vcflel  near  the  os  uteri  was  occafion- 
ally  ruptured,  and  did  not  perfedly  clofe  again 
till  the  patient  was  delivered ; yet  without  any 
other  difference,  except  that  in  fuch  cafes  the 
labours  are  ufually  premature,  and  the  children 
born  of  a comparatively  fmall  fizc.  I have  alfo 
met  with  one  cafe,  in  w hich,  after  the  expulfion 
of  placenta y there  was,  no  fangulncous  dif- 
charge,  but  a profufion  of  lymph,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  feveral  pints,  in  a few  hours  alter  deli- 
very; but  the  patient  luffered  no  inconvenience, 
except  from  the  furprife. 

The  dlleafes  of  the  dificrcnt  parts  of  the 
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ovum  will  be  confidcred  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
caufes  of  abortion. , 

$ 

SECTION  XI. 

It  bath  been  obferved,  that  the  ftate  of  the 
uieriis  is,  in  many  refpeds,  altered  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  impregnation.  Bcfides  the  deriva- 
tion of  a greater  quantity  of  blood  to  it  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  on  which  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  perfon  chiefly  depends  in  the  early 
part  of  pregnancy,  and  the  formation  of  the 
conneefting  membrane  of  the  oviuii,  it  becomes 
endued  with  the  properties  of  diftention  and 
afeent  into  the  cavity  of  the  ahdomcn. 

The  fimdiis  of  the  uterus  is  the  part  firft  dif- 
tended,  and  afterwards  the  inferior  parts  in  re- 
gular order  ; at  length  the  cervix  is  obliterated, 
except  the  mere  circle  of  the  os  nteru  and  the 
tiieruSf  which  was  originally  pyriform,  becomes 
nearly  or  completely  oval.  The  diftention  is  alfo 
more  confiderable  on  the  pofterior  than  the  an- 
terior part,  which  is  one  caufe  of  the  change  of 
pofition  ahd  courfe  of  the  fallopian  tubes  and  li- 
gaments. Thcfe,  in  the  unimpregnated  ftate, 
depart  from  the  corners  of  the  fundus  of  the  ute- 
rus  nearly  at  right  angles;  but,  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  pregnancy,  they  go  off  from  the  fore 
part  near  the  cervix,  as  was  before  obferved.  This 
'diftention  is  evidently  not  mechanical  from  the 
incrcafing  fize  of  the  ovum,  but  from  the  accef- 
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fion  of  a new  principle  ; for  the  uterus  is  never 
fully  upon  the  ftretch,  like  a bladder  inflated 
with  air,  but  relaxed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be 
apparently  ceipabic  of  bearing  the  farther  in- 
crcafe  of  the  ovum  without  inconvenience. 

The  uterus  is  placed  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  the  os  uteri  being  generally  projected  a 
little  backwards,  fo  that  the  axlsoi  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  correfponds  wdth  that  of  the  pelvis. 
After  conception,  the  weight  of  the  uterus  be- 
coming greater,  it  fubfides  low'er  into  the  va^ 
the  Ihortnefs  ofw’hich  is  therefore  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  equivocal  figns  of  pregnancy. 
But,  after  a certain  time,  the  utertiSy  though 
more  increafed  in  weight,  begins  to  afeend, 
which  it  continues  to  do  till  it  emerges  out  of 
the  pelvis f acquiring  fupport  from  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  part  of  the  aperture;  in  which 
difpofition  and  ftate  it  remains,  till  the  changes 
previous  to  labour  come  on.  In  the  latter  part 
of  pregnancy  the  vagina  muft  therefore  be 
elongated,  and  the  effcchls  of  the  temporary  ab- 
breviation and  elongation  are  readily  difeovered 
in  thofe  pregnant  w^omcn  w ho  have  a proclden^ 
tla  of  the  uterus y or  a tendency  to  It,  in  whom 
the  complaint  is  aggravated  in  the  early,  and 
lefTened  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy. 

In  the  firfl  pregnancy  the  uterus  fifes  almoft 
dlredly  upwards,  becaufc  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen  fupport  it  forwards ; and  the  dif- 
tenfion  may  be  readily  perceived  on  each  fide, 

but 
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but  commonly  on  one  fide  more  than  the  other, 
from  the  pofition  of  the  child.  In  fubfequent 
pregnancies  the  uterus  proje(5ls  forwards,  the  in- 
teguments generally  yielding  with  greater  or 
lefs  readinefs,  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren which  a woman  hath  before  had  ; but  it 
always  lies  before  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen , 
which  arc  raifed  higher,  and  protruded  back- 
wards, in  proportion  to  its  afeent  and  diftention. 

Through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  the 
uterus  may  be  felt  fpringing  out  of  the  pelvis , 
about  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy ; in  the 
fifth  about  the  midway  between  the  pubes  and 
navel ; in  the  fixth  as  high  as  the  navel ; in  the 
feventh  half  way  between  the  navel  and  ferobi- 
cidus  cordis;  and  in  the  eighth  as  high  as  the. 
fcrobicidus  cordis : in  the  ninth  month  it  ufually 
begins  to  fubfidc,  fo  that,  at  the  time  of  partu- 
rition, the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  not  higher  in 
the  abdomen  than  in  the  feventh,  if  the  uterus 
be  in  a proper  difpofition  to  atfl ; but  when 
that  is  not  the  cafe,  the  fundus  will  be  as  high 
as  the  fcrobiculus  cordis^  even  when  the  woman 
is  in  labour. 

At  the  time  of  labour  a new  principle  fuper- 
fedes  thofe  of  diftention  and  afeent*.  This* 
gives  a difpofition  to  the  uterus  to  exclude  what- 
ever is  contained  in  its  cavity,  and  the  eftceft: 
produced  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the 

* Expuirrix  uteri  facultns  infurgit  et  excitatur.  Foetus  ab 
urcro  corupreffus,  propulfatus  atque  expreffus. — Fabr.  ab. 
dquapendente. 
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principle  and  the  power  of  the  uteruL  A pet-* 
fe6t  intelligence  of  this  principle,  and  of  the 
mode  of  its  operation,  would  probably  be  of 
infinite  ufc  in  pra'6lice,  as  we  might  be  ena- 
bled to  fupprcfs  the  a6lion  thereby  occafioned 
when  premature,  moderate  it  when  too  violent, 
ftrengthcn  it  when  too  feeble,  and  regulate  it 
in  a variety  of  ways  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  our  patients.  On  the  knowledge  we  at  pre- 
fent  have 'of  the  manner  in  which  this  principle 
operates,  and  the  circumftances  by  which  it  is 
influenced,  the  afliftance  which  fcience  and 
• dexterity  can  give  in  cafes  of  difficult  parturi- 
tion, and  in  preventing  abortions,  very  much 
depends. 

But  this  expulfatory  power,  which  takes 
place  at  the  time  of  parturition,  does  not  feeni 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  uterus,  but  to  proceed 
from  a general  principle  diffufed  through  the 
W'hole  body,  which  a6ls  in  a like  manner  when- 
ever an  offended  part  makes  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  free  itfelf  from  any  offending  body ; 
and  the  mode  of  its  operation  is  according  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  as  is 
ufually  the  degree  according  to  the  difficulty. 
It  is  in  common  obfervation,  that  no  violent 
adion  can  be  of  long  duration ; and  it  might 
therefore  be  expected,  that  the  efforts  made  by 
the  uterus,  for  the  purpofc  of  expelling  the  child 
at  the  time  of  birth,  would  be  j3criodical ; and 
attended  with  pain,  from  the  diftention  and 
I preffure 
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preflurc  which  the  refifting  parts  undergo,  as 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve  \yhen  we  fpeak 
of  natural  labours. 

It  was  fald,  that  this  expulfatory  aclion  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  uterus,  but  a property  com- 
mon to  all  parts  of  the  body,  when  the  longer 
continuance  of  any  thing  extraneous  w^as  likely 
to  become  hurtful.  Their  efforts  on  fuch  occa- 
fions,  like  thofe  of  the  uterus  at  the  time  of 
labour,  are  obferved  to  be  periodical,  and  ac- 
companied with  pain  proportionate  to  the  ad:ion 
and  the  fcnfiblllty  of  the  part.  Thus,  in  the 
cafe  of  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  what  is  called  a 
fit  of  the  ffone  feems  to  be  a confequence  of  an 
effort  made  by  the  bladder  to  expel  the  ftone 
w’hcn  injured  by  it ; or  when  a fmall  ftone 
is  pafting  through  the  ureters  from  the  kidnies 
to  the  bladder.  In  the  coacervatlon  of  the 
faces  in  the  reBum  alfo,  when  the  common  ac- 
tion of  the  inteftines  is  not  fufticient  for  their 
expulfion,  an  extraordinary  aeftion  is  excited 
periodically,  which  is  attended  with  pain,  re- 
turning, like  the  acfion,  at  intervals,  and  pro- 
. portioned  to  it.  Perhaps  a more  appofite  illuf- 
tration  of  a labour  may  be  taken  from  ftones 
pafting  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  inteftine. 
Thefe  may  continue  inoffenfive  in  the  bladder 
for  a confidcrablc  time  after  their  formation;** 
but  when  an  effort  is  made  to  exclude  them,  it 
is  always  accompanied  w'ith  pain,  periodical  in 
its  returns,  and  excruciating  in  its  degree,  from 
the  fenfihilityof  the  parts  immediately  affedlcd 
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or  drawn  into  confent;  the  effort  continuing 
till  the  ftone  is  forced  into  the  inteftine,  or  till 
the  expulfatory  powers  are  wearied. 

Of  the  primary  caufes  of  this  general  pro- 
perty we  rnay  juftly  be  faid  to  be  ignorant,  as 
we  are  likewhfe  of  that  of  the  a61ion  of  the  uterus 
in  particular,  except  from  its  effe^s.  But  the 
immediate  caufes  appear  to  be  different.  Firft, 
there  is  the  genuine  or  original  caufc,  wdiich 
produces  the  ad;ion  of  the  liter  us  at  a proper 
time,  and  in  a proper  manner;  fecondly,  adven- 
titious caufes  operating  upon  the  uterus^  and 
producing  that  aeS:ion  to  wdiich  it  is  difpofed,  at 
an  improper  time,  and  in  an  irregular  manner; 
thirdly,  fympathctic  caufes,  wdien  a dlflurbance 
originates  in  fome  part  connec^led  with  or  con- 
fenting  with  the  uterus,  and  is  transferred  or 
f]^rcads  to  the  uterus  from  the  part  firft  affeCled. 

We  may  fcarch  for  the  original  or  genuine 
caufe  of  the  aeftion  of  the  uterus  in  its  ftruc^lure, 
form,  or  qualities,  or  fome  peculiar,  though  in- 
explicable impreftion  made  upon  it  by  the  child 
at  the  full  period  of  uterogeftation.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  effedls  arc  produced  is  much 
influenced  alfo  by  the  circumftanccs  of  the  con- 
ftltution,  as  its  ftrength  and  difpolition  to  aCl ; 
and  it  appears,  that  the  blood  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  this  refped:;  for,  in  hemorrhages, 
though  there  be  a difpofition  in  the  uterus  to 
aeft,  there  is  no  power  of  aeftion;  and  in  other 
cafes,  when  there  is  apparently  no  w^ant  of 
ftrength,  the  difpofition  to  acl  is  wanting. 

The 
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The  a^Hon  of  the  uterm  is  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  will,  and  therefore  often  comes  on 
during  fleep,  having  produced  its  efFedt  before 
the  patient  is  awake.  But,  if  the  whole  frame 
be  dilfurbed  by  any  violent  emotion  of  the 
mind,  the  adion  of  the  uterus  maybe  induced, 
obftruded,  or  fupprefled.  The  progrefs  of  a 
labour 'is  therefore  often  retarded  by  fuch  paf- 
fions  as  deprefs  the  fpirits ; as  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  accelerated  by  cheerfulnefs,  by  refolution, 
and  a certain  preparation  of  the  mind  for  en- 
during pain  and  fatigue. 

Opinions  w ere  formerly  much  divided  wdth 
refped  to  the  ftate  of  the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy ; but  it  was  generally  imagined  to  be- 
come thinner  in  proportion  to  its  diftentlon. 
Later  obfervations  however  have  proved,  that 
it  healthy,  it  retains  its  thicknefs  through  the 
w'hole  period,  to  whatever  degree  it  may  be 
diftended.'  By  this  thicknefs,  which  is  the 
medium  of  its  flrength,  the  human  uterus  is  ca- 
pable of  exerting  infinitely  greater  power  for 
the  expulfion  of  its  contents,  than  that  of  any 
animal.  Had  there  been  a neceflity  for  an 
equal  degree  of  force,  animals  would  have 
‘ failed  to  perform  the  office  of  parturition,  be- 
caufe  there  is  not  the  fame  medium,  by  which 
that  force  could  have  been  exerted.  As  greater 
proportionate  force  is  therefore  required  and 
exerted  in  human  parturition,  than  in  that  of 
animals,  there  mull  of  ncceffity  be  a greater 
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degree  of  pain,  even  if  we  allow  them  to  have 
an  equal  degree  of  fcnfibility.  But  of  compa- 
rative parturition  wc  have  yet  a very  imperfect 
knowledge. 

O 

The  adventitious  caufes  of  the  adllon  of  the 
uterus,  which  are  numerous,  may  arife  from 
the  general  Hate  of  the  body,  as  a fever;  or  the 
particular  ftate  of  the  nicnis,  as  a difcafe  of  the 
part  itfelf;  or  fome  extraneous  irritation  of  the 
os  uteri,  between  which  and  the  uterus  there 
feems  to  be  a confent  fimilar  to  that  between 
the  cardia  and  the  ftomach.  This  was  known 
to  the  aneients,  who  occafionally  introduced 
irritating  fubflanccs  into  the  vagina,  for  the 
purpofe  of  Ihcilitating  or  accelerating  the  birth 
of  the  child.  But,  with  regard  to  adventitious 
caufes  of  every  kind,  it  appears  that  their  cffcc^t 
continues  only  fo  long  as  they  are  applied,  and 
the  a'fUonof  the  produced  by  them  is  lefs 

perfect,  than  when  it  arifes  from  the  genuine 
caule.  Thus,  if  the  premature  aeftion  of  the 
uterus  be  brought  on  by  irritation  of  the  os  uteri, 
it  proceeds  only  during  the  continuance  of  the 
irritation,  unlefs  it  be  urged  till  the  original 
caufe  of  the  a6Hon  ot  the  uterus  fiiould  fuper- 
vene.  Hence  the  obfervation  was  made,  that 
if  the  os  uteri  has  been  untimely  dilated  by  any 
improper  management,  or  any  other  caufe,  it 
will  clofe  again,  and  the  w^oman  often  go  on  to 
her  full  time,  if  die  be  kept  in  a quiet  feate 

* Sec  Chapman  s TVeatife  on  Midwifery,  c!inp.  v.  cafe  1. 
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The  fym pathetic  caufes  ot  the  ad:ion  ot  the 
uterus  xm.y^n{c  from  the  dlfturbance  of  any  part, 
with  which  the  uterus  is  connected  or  difpofed 
to  confent,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen,  dpecially  with  the  low'er  part  of 
the  inteftinal  canal  and  the  bladder,  as  in  a teuej- 
mus  or  ftrangury.  On  the  removal  of  thefe, 
the  adion  of  the  uterus  caufed  by  them  will 
prefently  ceafe ; but  if  the  difturbance  be  vio- 
lent, and  of  long  continuance,  the  uterus  though 
the  original  caufc  be  wanting,  mayalTume  that 
adion,  to  which,  by  its  ftruclure,  it  is  difpofed, 
at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  and’ the  exclufion 
of  its  contents  will  of  courfe  follow. 

From  adventitious  and  fympathetic  caufes 
the  action  of  the  uterus  is  often  produced  pre- 
maturely, at  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  and 
froiji  the  want  of  a juft  diftlndion  they  may  be 
encouraged,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  fuch  cafes  the  a<ftion  of  the  uterus 
may  continue  during  the  continuance  of  the 
caufe,  or  it  may  become  regular,  proceeding 
after  the  caufe  is  removed,  or  it  may  ceale  en- 
tirely on  the  removal  of  the  caufe.  Of  all  thefe 
there  are  frequent  inftances  in  practice;  and, 
feeing  there  is  fuch  variety  in  the  caufes  of  the 
adion  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not  furprifing,  that 
there  fliould  be  fuch  dlfterence  in  the  eft'cct 
produced,  and  fo  many  deviations  ‘'.m  rhe 
ordinary  courfe  of  labours. 

All  the  difncultics  atrcnilingpai'? . 
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be  reduced  to  two  kinds;  firft,  thofe  which 
arife  from  the  imperfedl  action  of  the  uterus; 
fecondly,  thofe  which  are  occafloned  by  the  re- 
fiftance  made  to  that  action  when  duly  exerted, 
a he  regulation  of,  or  bell  methods  of  alTilling 
that  action  or  power,  and  the  removal  of  the 
impediments  to  its  effects  conllitute  the  chief 
objects  in  the  pra<5tice  of  midwifery. 
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CHAPTER  Vil. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF 
PREGNANCY. 

Conception  is  fuccecdcd  by  many  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  conftltutlon,  and  ufually  by 
affections  of  various  parts,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning of  pregnancy,  are  effecmed^^wj  that  a 
woman  hath  conceived.  In  the  more  advanced 
ftate,  the  fame  or  fimilar  changes  and  affections 
increafed  in  degree,  together  w ith  fomc  fuper- 
venient  ones,  have  been  termed  and  confidered 
as  the  dij'eafes  of  pregnancy.  Y et,  in  either  ffate, 
thefe  evidently  do  not  depend  upon  pregnancy 
as  a fpecific  caufe,  being  often  occafioned  by 
irritation  or  dilfurbance  of  the  uterus  from  other 
caufes,  cfpecially  during  the  act  of  menffrua- 
tion.  Nor  do  they  commence  wdth  conception, 
and  continue  to  the  time  of  parturition ; but 
are  in  general  mofl;  frequent,  and  mofl:  trouble- 
fome  alfo,  foon  after  conception,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  pregnancy,  gradually  abating,  and 
.often  wholly  difappearing,  as  the  patient  ad- 
vances in  her  pregnancy.  The  figns  of  concep- 
tion muff  therefore  be  very  ambiguous  and  un- 
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certain ; though,  from  the  common  occurrence 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  particular  attention  which 
is  paid,  a faculty  of  difcriminating  them  is 
acquired,  which  generally  prevents  errour. 

It  is  a popular  obfervation,  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, that  thofc  w'omen  are  lefs  fubjcd;  to 
abortion,  and  ultimately  fare  better,  who  have 
fuch  lymptoms  as  generally  attend  pregnancy, 
than  thofe  who  arc  exempt  from  them.  The 
ftate  of  pregnancy  is  then  an  altered,  but  can- 
not with  propriety  be  called  a morbid  ftate. 
But  if  the  term  dlfcafe  be  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  a more  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  temporary^  complaints  to 
which  women  arc  then  liable,  or  to  denote  their 
irregularity,  or  an  exceffive  degree  of  them,  it 
rhay  be  retained.  With  this  view  the  difeafes 
of  pregnancy  may  be  divided  into  two  claft'es; 
in  the  firft  of  which  will  be  included  all  thofe 
wdiich  occur  in  the  early,  and  in  the  fecond, 
thofe  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy.  The  time 
of  quickemng  may  conftltutethe  line  of  diftinc- 
tion  between  them,  and  we  fliall  thus  be  led 
to  the  moft  ufeful  method  of  proceeding,  that 
of  obfervlng  the  complaints  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arife. 

It  appears,  that  every  part  of  a living  body 
has  two  principles,  or  periorms  two  offices; 
one  of  which  regards  its  own  dlftindt  prefer- 
vation  and  cafe  ; the  other,  by  which  each  part 
contributes  to  and  partakes  of  the  harmony  or 
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(li  (order  of  the  whole  frame.  The  degree  of 
difpoli:ion  and  ability  to  perform  thefe  offices, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed, 
vary  in  different  parts,  and  for  peculiar  pur- 
pofes  ; but  it  may  be  prelhmed,  that  they  both 
p '♦■eii.Uajly  exifi;  in  every  part,  though  not  at  all 
times  a6li;ailv  exerted,  as  in  the  cal'e  of  con- 
vulfions  from  an  injury  of  fome  minute  part. 
When  thefe  offices  are  executed  in  a manner 
and  degree  necefi'ary  for,  and  confiftent  v.dth,  the 
comn'.on  purpofes  oi being,  they  are  called  natu- 
ral ; but  when  they  are  irregular  or  excelfive  in 
their  manner  or  degree,  or  arc  excited  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  thvough  the  exlflence  of  the 
occafion  may  render  them  needful  or  unavoid- 
able, they  arc  not  improperly  termed  violent  or 
morbid.  The  difpofition  to  a<fl;  is  called  irrita- 
bility, and  the  adfion, when  produced,  irritation. 
Irritation  is  deferibed  to  be  of  two  kinds.  It 
may  be  confined  to  the  part  in  which  the  caufe 
exilts,  or  it  may  be  transferred  and  extended  to 
fome  dilflndi;  or  diffant  part.  The  firfl  is  called 
fimple  irritation,  and  the  latter  fympathy  or 
irritation  by  confent.  Sympathy  or  irritation 
by  confent,  has  again  been  dilflngulihcd 
into  two  kinds,  primary  or  dlretd;,  as  between 
the  uterus  dn\(\  Ifomach  ; and  fccondary  or  inter- 
mediate, as  between  the  uterus  and  the  brain 

* Diftinguitur  irritabilitas  in  primariam  feu  direclam,  et 
fecundariam  feu  per  confcnfuni. — Glijfon^  TrafJat.  de  Veniric, 
(t  Intejhn, 
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by  the  intervention  of  the  ftoniach.  The 
modes  of  this  conlent  between  diftindl  and 
diftant  parts  have  been  varioufly  explained,  and 
ailigncd  to  many  different  caul'cs  * ; but  with 
the  propriety  of  the  explanations,  or  the  inge- 
nuity of  theories,  we  arc  not,  on  the  prefen t 
occafion,  concerned. 

The  truth  .of  no  obfervatlon  in  medicine  has 
been  more  generally  acknowledged  than  that 
of  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  uleniSy  and  of 
the  propenfity  which  the  wdiolc  body  has  to  be 
affed:ed  or  difturbed  by  its  influence  Some 
parts  are  nevcrthelcfs  more  difpofed  to  this  in- 
fluence than  others,  fomc  by  direcT:  confent, 
and  fome  by  the  intcrpofitlon  of  other  parts, 
Thofe  affedlions  wfilch  occur  moft  frequently 
during,  or  in  confcqucnce  of  pregnancy,  it  is 
‘ neceffary  that  we  fhould  imdeiftand,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  form  a competent  judgment  of 


* Quinque  admlnlcula,  quihus  una  pars  alterius  affetSluin 
fua  natural'i  perceptione  eoulque  cognofeat,  ut  eidem  com- 
patiatur,  propofuero.  Primum  eft  immediata  continuitas, 
przdertlm  fibrarum  ct  tunicarum  partlum  ; fccundum,  ner- 
vorum a communi  ftipitc  dcrivatio  ; teitium,  influxus  per 
arterias  mutatus;  quartum,  icdutftio  per  venas  praepedita  aut 
dimlnuta  ; quintum,  contadlus  vcl  alia  idonca  vicipitas,  qua 
\ina  pars  in  alinm  agat. — Idem.  , 

wlio  was  phyliclan  to  queen  Elizabeth,  has  a right 
to  be  efteemed  tlie  father  of  the  do£lrine  of  irritabilltv.  He 

j 

often  feems  to  ufe  the  word  perception  for  irritability,  and  tlie 
word  irritability  for  fyinpathy,  or  difpofition  to  confent. 

t Eft  eitim  uterus  pars  principalis,  quaa  totuni  corpus 
facile  in  confenfum  trahit. — Harv.  Exercitat.  de  Tartu. 
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the  fubje^l ; and  for  this  purpofe  the  following 
account  will  be  fufficient  either  in  the  way  of 
illuftration  or  example. 

Between  the  uterus  and  the  breafts  the  con- 
fent  is  io  intimate  and  conftant,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  for  them  to  be  affected  I'epa- 
rately.  The  enlargement  of,  and  ffooting  pains 
in,  the  breafts,  are  therefore  not  improperly 
enumerated  among  the  fymptoms  ot  preg- 
nancy; though  they  are  alio  obferved  to  occur 
at  the  time  of  the  final  ceffatlon  of  the  menfeSy 
when  thefe  are  cafiiaily  obftruc^ted,  and  in  fome 
women  in  a flight  degree  at  each  period  of 
menilruation. 

The  areola,  or  brown  circle  round  the  nip- 
ples, has  been  reprefented  as  an  indubitable 
mark  of  pregnancy.  This  is  not  however  fuf- 
pe<5led  to  be  a primary  confequence  of  a parti- 
cular affec^tion  of  the  uterus,  but  of  the  preced- 
ing enlargement  and  alteration  of  the  breafts: 
and,  though  it  generally  occurs  in  pregnancy, 
it  may  be  produced  by  any.  caufe  capable  of 
giving  to  the  breafts  a ftatc  refembling  that 
which  they  are  in  at  the  time  of  pregnancy,  of 
which  it  can  only  be  efteemed  a doubtful  fign. 
The  areola  is  therefore  found  in  many  of  the 
complaints  which  refemble  pregnancy,  and 
though  generally,  not  univerfally,  I think,  in 
pregnant  women.  Equally  or  more  uncertain, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  is  uneafincfs  in  the  region 
pf  the  uterus,  and  about  the  navel,  though  fre- 
quently 
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quently  attendant  upon  pregnancy;  yet  tlie 
latter,  as  far  as  I know,  is  a fymptom  peculiar 
to  alFecftioris  of  the  uterus.  The  navel  alfo, 
according  to  the  progrefs  of  pregnancy,  is  con- 
flantly  emerging  till  it  comes  to  an  even  fur- 
face  with  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  \ and 
to  this  circumftance  much  regard  is  to  be  paid 
in  cafes  of  doubtful  pregnancy. 

There  are  few'  difeafes  of  much  importance 
in  any  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  ftomach 
is  not  affed:ed  ; but  the  confent  between  this 
and  the  uterus  is  peculiarly  frequent,  and  often 
violent.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that  the 
ftomach  during  pregnancy  fliould  fo  generally 
be  difturbed  with  uanj'ea,  vomiting,  heartburn, 
lofs  of  appetite,  and  indigeflion  ; or  that  fuch 
complaints  lliould,  under  certain  circumftances, 
have  been  confidcred  as  the  f)  mptoms  of  preg- 
nane v. 

j 

In  confequence  of  thefe  aftecdiions  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  perhaps  by  dired:  confent  w'ith  the 
uteruSy  any  part  ot  the  inteftinal  canal  may  be 
difturbed  during  pregnancy  ; but  the  particular 
part  may  be  cafual,  and  the  manner  wall  de- 
pend upon  fome  peculiarity  in  the  conftitution 
of  ditferent  women,  as  the  fame  caufe  mav 
produce  very  diflerent  or  contrary  effeds. 
.Some  women,  w ho  are  at  all  other  times  con- 
llipKited,  have  a dlarrhora  at  each  period  of  men- 
ftruatioii  ; and  thofe  who  are  at  other  times 
fubjed  to  a diarriicea  then  become  unufually  cof- 

tivc : 
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tive;  and  fimllar  changes  often  take  place 
when  w^omen  are  pregnant. 

The  whole  habit  of  the  body  may  be  dif- 
turbed  by  a certain  ftate  of  the  uterus,  and  yet 
no  individual  part  be  peculiarly  aiTc(^led.  Hence, 
at  the  time  of  pregnancy,  there  frequently  oc- 
curs a fevcrifli  dlfpofition,  wdth  debility,  ema- 
ciation, and  many  fymptoms  common  to  hec- 
tic fevers ; by  w hich  the  countenance  becomes 
altered,  the  eyes  appear  larger,  the  mouth  wi- 
der, and  a fharpnefs  is  given  to  every  feature. 

In  confcquence  alfo  of  this  general  and  perpe- 
tual irritation,  the  temper  of  pregnant  w'omen 
is  fometimes  rendered  lefs  gentle  and  patient 
than  is  confident  with  their  ufual  characler, 
and  this  claims  compaffion  inftead  of  refent-  ' 
ment. 

The  confent  between  the  uterus  and  ftomacli 
feems  to  be  of  that  kind  which  has  been  called 
primary  or  diredt ; but  affedlions  of  the  brain, 
heart,  and  lungs,  appear  to  be  fecondary,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  the  ftomach.  Pain  and 
giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
lleepinefs,  convulfions,  palfy,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  peripneumonic  complaints,  though 
they  fometimes  occur  during  pregnancy,  are 
lefs  frequent  than  fuch  as  are  produced  by  the 
dircdl  confent  of  any  part  with  the  uterus. 

There  arc  alfo  many  indances  of  affedlions  of 
fhe  uterus  from  its  confent  w'ith  other  parts.  A 
drangury,  or  tenefmus,  may  occafion  a fimllar 

affecllon 
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affcdllon  of  the  os  uteri ; and  if  it  were  to 
continue,  a premature  cxpulfion  of  the  foetus. 
Pain  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  or  of  any  part 
contiguous  to  the  uterus,  or  with  which  it  is 
prone  to  ^onfent,  may  difturb  it ; and  if  ex- 
tremely violent,  or  of  long  continuance,  may 
produce  the  fame  cffcci;.  From  thefe  it  ap- 
pears, that,  when  an  abortion  is  apprehended, 
there  is  not  only  occafion  to  attend  to  and 
moderate  thofe  circumftances,  which  may  arife 
from  original  afFe6lions  of  the  uterus,  but  thofe 
alfo,  which  may  be  produced  in  fome  other 
part,  and  extend  to  the  uterus. 

From  thel'e  obfervatlons  it  will  not  be  in- 
ferred, that  every  complaint,  which  happens  to 
pregnant  women,  is  to  be  attributed, to  uterine 
irritation.  For  fome  appear  to  be  caufed  me^ 
chanically  by  the  preffure  of  the  enlarged  uterus, 
and  all  of  them  to  be  aggravated  by  the  ered; 
pofition  of  the  body.  The  diftincdion  which 
was  made  will  neverthclefs  be  equally  proper; 
for,  before  the  time  of  quickemug,  the  com- 
plaints arc  generally  owing' to  an  Increafed  irri- 
tability of  the  conftitution,  or  to  the  admifiion 
of  a new  caufe  of  irritation  into  the  habit,  and 
afterwards  to  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus. 
But,  without  a very  flrict  adherence  to  any 
general  dillin<d:ion,  we  will  recoiled;,  that  a 
i'mall  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  with 
its  confequent  irritability,  may  become  the 
caufe  of  difeafe  in  early  pregnancy ; and  that 

fuch 
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fuch  a degree  of  irritability  may  arife  or  continue 
towards  the  conclufion,  as  may  create  A'mp- 
toms  like  thofe  which  might  be  peculiarly  ex- 
ped;ed  at  the  commencement. 

SECTION  II. 

* 

By  tlie  term  quickening  is  underftood  the 

firft  fenfation,  v\'hich  the  mother  has  ot  the  , 

motion  of  the  child  which  die  has  conceived. 

This  happens  at  ditFcrent  periods  of  pregnancy 

from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  week,  but 

moft  commonly  about  the  fixteenth  after  con- 
^ * 

.ception  ; yet  the  motion  of  the  child  is  in  fome 
women  fo  obfeure,  or  fuch  little  attention  is, 
paid  to  it,  that  it  is  not  perceived  or  regarded, 
and  in  others  fo  inditVincft  as  to  be  confounded 
with  various  other  fenfations.  In  cafes  there- 
fore of  fuppofed,  but  milfaken  pregnancy,  wo- 
men often  fancy  that  they  feel  the  motion  of  a 
child ; or,  if  the  child  has  died  in  uiero,  wdien 
there  is,  after  birth,  the  fulled:  proof  that  it 
mud  have  ceafed  to  move  for  a Ions:  time. 

It  is  not  unufiial  for  women  to  have  a few 
drops  of  blood  difeharged  from  the  vagina  at 
the  time  of  quickening  without  any  inconve- 
nience ; but  the  fymptoms  which  attend  arc 
generally  fuch  as  arc  occafioned  by  furprife  or 
agitation  from  any  other  caufe,  as  fainting  or 
fomc  hydcric  ade<dion.  Thefe  being  of  diort 
durationTcquirc  no  other  means  of  relief  than 

cxpofition 
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expolitlon  to  the  open  air,  a glafs  of  cold  wa- 
ter, or  fome  light  cordial,  and  a Ihort  confine- 
ment to  a horizontal  pofition. 

1 he  changes  which  follow  quickening  have 
been  attributed  to  various  caufes.  By  fome  it 
has  been  conjectured,  that  the  child  then  ac- 
quired anew  mode  of  exiftence;  or  that  it  was 
arrived  to  fuch.  a fizc  as  to  be  able  to  difpenfe 
with  the  menllruous  blood,  before  retained  in 
the  conllitution  of  the  parent,  which  it  dlf- 
turbed  by  its  quantity  or  malignity.  But  it  is 
not  now  fufpected,  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  aboriginal  life  of  the  child,  and 
that  which  it  pofi'efl'es  at  any  jx^rlod  of  preg- 
nancy, though  there  may  be  an  alteration  in 
the  proofs  of  its  cxiftence,  by  the  enlargement 
ofits  fize,and  the  acquifition  of  greater  ftrength. 
It  was  before  obferved,  that  the  notion  of  fome 
pernicious  influence  from  the  retained  menfes 
leemed  to  have  been  admitted  without  foun- 
dation. 'Others  have  believed,  that  the  changes 
ought  to  be  affigned  merely  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  uterus,  Incrcafed  by  the  growth  of  the 
ovum  to  fuch  a fize,  that  it  was  fupported  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis ; by  wdiich  means  all  the 
inconvcnlcncies,  wdiich  arofe  from  the  dragging 
or  fubfidence  of  the  uterus  in  the  vagina,  w-ere 
removed  : and  this  fcems  to  be  the  true  reafon. 
Eccaufe,  in  morbid  enlargements  of  the  uterus, 
not  of  a feirrhous  or  cancerous  nature,  there  is 
an  abatement  of  the  fymptoms,  when  they  be- 
come 
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come  ot  a certain  lize ; which  circumflance 
has  often  rendered  patients  an  eafy  prey  toern- 
pirics,  who  have  avaded  themfelves  of  ^the  im- 
preflfions  made  by  the  cafual  and  temporary 
relief  as  the  critical  moment  for  impofition. 
But  though  this  explanation  may  not  be  fatif- 
faCdory,  the  changes  are  very  important  and 
certain  ; for  whatever  complaints  women  before 
futfered,  in  general  after  the  time  of  quicken- 
ing they  decline  or  are  wholly  removed. 

SECTION  III. 

A SUPPRESSION  of  the  menfes  is  one  of  the 
neverfailing  confequences  of  conception,  at  leafl 
1 have  not  met  with  a fingle  inftance  ot  any 
woman  continuing  to  menftruate  when  fhe 
was  pregnant ; though  I know,  that  popular 
opinion  is  againfl:  the  aifertion,  and  that  excep- 
tions to  it  are  frequently  mentioned  by  men  of 
fcience.  What  gratification  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  receiving  by  the  affectation  of  fin- 
gularlties  of  conftitution,  which  do  not  depend 
upon  our  will  or  power,  and  from  which  nei- 
ther reputation  nor  advantage  can  be  derived, 
philofophers  may  determine.  But  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  praClice  there  is  great  occafion 
to  be  circumfpcCl ; for,  either  from  the  mif- 
reprefentation  of  patients,  or  the  cr^edulity  or 
vanity  of  writers,  many  medical  works  are 
filled  with  the  mofl;  ufelefs  and  improbable  hif- 
tories,  defective  in  the  effential  article  of 
VoL.  I.  S all 
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all  records,  truth ; and  this  charge  hath  been 
made  in  the  moft  pointed  terms  againft  many 
writers  on  the  fubjeft  of  midwifery  Some 
who  have  fald  that  women  might  menidruate 
during  pregnancy,  have  fuppofed  the  difcharge 
to  be  made  from  the  veffels  of  the  vagina  or 
neighbouring  parts ; or  they  have  confidered 
every  eruption  of  bjood  from  the  uterus  as  a 
regular  menftruous  difcharge.  But  if  menftru- 
ation,  according  to  the  definition  already  given, 
had  continued  in  pregnancy,  it  is  fcarcely  pof- 
fible,  but  that  abortion  muft  often  have  follow- 
ed, as  a part  of  the  ovum  would  ncccfi'arily  have 
been  detached  from  the  uterus  at  every'  period  ; 
unlcfs  we  conclude  that,  by  fome  fubfequent 
procefs,  their  connexion  had  been  occafionally 
rceftablifihed.  As  therefore,  in  cafes  in  which 
pregnancy  can  be  fufpedled,  we  have,  in  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  the  befi:  proof  of  its 
exiftence,  and  in  their  continuance,  of  the 
contrary  ; it  will  be  wifer  to  leave  the  bufinefs 
to  be  determined  by  time,  or  to  place  our  con- 
fidence in,  and  to  form  our  judgment  by  this 
circumftance,  as  Icaft  liable  to  errour  ; rather 
than  to  involve  ourfclvcs  in  doubt,  by  fearch- 
ing  after  equivocal  appearances,  which,  defert- 
ing  this  circumftance,  cannot'  lead  to  any  fatlf- 
fadlory  conclufion.  But  though  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a general  principle,  that,  when 

* Plena  crrorihiis  fabulifque.  Ru\Jch.  • 
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I 

■women  continue  to  menftruate,  they  are  not 
pregnant,  it  will  not  follow,  that  in  every  cafe 
of  the  fuppreffion  of  "the  nienfes  women  arc 
certainly  pregnant,  though  pregnancy  is  always 
to  be  fufpedlcd;  as  I have  known  many  in- 
fiances  of  young  married  women  w'ho  have 
ccafed  to  menftruate  for  feveral  months,  inde- 
pendently of  any  difeafe,  when  they  were  not 
with  child. 


SECTION  IV. 

{ 

All  the  complaints  attending  pregnancy, 
and  perhaps  the  Hate  of  pregnancy,  are  accom- 
panied with  a febrile  difpofition  or  Increafe  of 
heat,  which,  when  duly  regulated,  is  probably 
intended  to  anfwer  fome  important  pUrpofe  to 
the  child.  This  feems  to  be  proved  by  the 
blood  of  pregnant  women,  w^hich,  indepen- 
dently of  difeafe,  is  always  found  to  have  what 
is  called  a fizy  appearance,  though  of  a peculiar 
kind,  and  evidently  very  different  from  that 
which  is  obferved  in  cafes  of  inflammation,  and 
which  may  be  confldered  as  a confequence  of 
fome  new  and  fpecific  aeftion.  But  if  any  in- 
flammatory difeafe  fhould  occur  in  pregnancy, 
then  the  blood  lofes  its  pregnant  appearance  as 
it  may  be  termed,  and  alTumes  that  of  the  dif- 
eafe. An  extreme  degree  of  tho’fe  fymptoms 
which  appertain  to  pregnancy  may  alfo  produce 
the  true  inflammatory  appearance  of  the  blood. 

S 2 From 
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From  this  fl:ate  of  the  blood,  and  from  the  re- 
lief whicli  bleeding  almoft  upiverfally  aii^rds  in 
the  urgent  complaints  of  pregnant  women,  even 
in  conftitutions  which  at  other  times  do  not 
well  bear  that  evacuation,  occahon  hath  been 
taken,  to  attribute  all  the  confequcnces  of  preg- 
nanc'y  to  a plethora,  ot  which  the  retained  meiifes 
were  thought  to  be  the  caul'e.  lint  if  it  be 
true,  that  pregnant  women  have  fuch  feveriHi 
difpofition,  we  have  no  rcafon  to  be  folicitous 
about  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufc,  as,  bv 
bleeding  at  proper  times,  in  quantities  fuited 
to  the  conftitution  and  indications,  both  the 

I 

effects  of  uterine  irritation  and  plethora  are  ge- 
nerally leiTcned  or  removed. 

Particular  kinds  of  diet  are  found  to  add  to 
this  difpofition  to  inflammation,  and  to  increafrf 
irritability.  Of  thefe  the  principal  is  animal 
food,  though  it  is  ufually  recoipmendcd,  toge- 
ther with  liquids  of  a cordial  and  nutritive  qua- 
lity, to  women  when  pregnant,  on  the  pre- 
fumption  that  they  arc  then  in  greater  need  of 
fuch  fupport  than  at  any  other  time  ; and  be- 
caufe  it  was  thou2;ht  ferviceablc  to  the  child. 
To  fornc  conftitutions,  and  under  particular 
circumftanccs,  thefe  may  be  nccelfary  ; but  if 
it  be  juflinable  to  draw  inferences,  from  the 
appetites  of  pregnant  women,  or  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  common  confequcnces  of  fuch 
diet,  we  fliall  foon  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
improper : for  they  have  generally  a diflike  to 

animal 
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animal  food  ot  every  kind,  and  under  every 
form,  and  if  prevailed  upon  to  eat  it  incau- 
tioufly,  are  fenfible  of  mucli  inconvenience. 
What  is  improper  for  the  mother  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  beneficial  to  the  child.  On  the 
contrary,  they  ufually  prefer  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  every  thing  cooling,  which  they  eat  and 
drink  with  avidity,  and  in  wdiich  they  indulge 
without  prejudice. 


SECTION  V. 

Pkegnant  w'omcn  are  not  only  encouraged 
'to  live  more  luxurioufly,  but  more  indolently 
alfo,  exercife  being  thought  improper,  unlefs 
towards  the  conclufion  of  pregnancy,*  when  it 
has  been  fuppofed  to  procure  a more  favourable 
delivery.  Great  and  continued  care  may  in 
fome  cafes  of  pregnancy  be  abfolutcly  ne- 
cefl'ary  in  order  to  prevent  abortion  or  pre- 
mature labour,  but  in  general  the  contrary 
method  of  proceeding  is  the  moft  eligible  and 
proper  : for  the  lower  clafs  of  women,  who  are 
by  ncceffity  obliged  to  follow  laborious  occu- 
pations in  the  open  air,  and  who  are  expofed 
to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  the' weather,  not  only 
pafs  the  time  of  their  pregnancy  with  fewer 
complaints  than  the  alHuent,  but  have  allb 
more  eafy  labours.  Much  allowance  mull 
• howxver  be  made  to  former  habits  of  living; 
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but  thofe  who  are  in  pofl'effion  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  rank  and  fortune,  which  the  eyes 
of  inferiors  are  apt  to  look  at  with  envy,  mud 
ufe  them  with  the  mod  cautious  moderation, 
or  they  will  fuffer  for  every  unreafonable  in- 
dulgence. By  every  kind  of  habitual  irregu- 
larity the  conditution  becomes  loaded,  or  the 
adivity  of  its  powers  ledened  or  perverted,  and 
a difpofition  to  difeafe  is  often  given,  or  all 
fenfe  of  natural  enjoyment  is  lod.  We  have 
been  accudomed  to  confider  parturition  as  a 
didind  ad  of  the  conditution,  unconneded 
w^ith  any  which  precedes  o^  follows  ; but  there 
w'ould  be  more  utility  in  confiderlng  it  as  a part 
only  of  a procefs,  which  begins  with  concep- 
tion, and  terminates  with  childbed,  or  even 
with  ladatlon.  We  fhould  then  prefume,  that 
fuch  as  the  date  df  the  body  is  at  the  time  of 
conception,  fuch  will  it  probably  ‘ be  during 
pregnancy  ; and,  according  to  the  • date  in  * 
pregnancy,  will  be  that  at  the  time  of  partu- 
rition ; and  on  this  again  will  depend  the  re- 
covery from  childbed,  unlefs  there  be  fome 
peculiar  imperfedion  in  the  conditution,  or 
fome  difeafe  not  dependent  upon  that  date 
fhould  fupervcnc.  On  the  due  and  regular 
exerclfe  of  all  the  fundions  and  powers  of  the 
body,  their  difpofition  and  ability  to  ad,  ac- 
cording to  their  original  frame,  mud  ultimately 
depend  ; and  fuch  as  is  their  general  condition 
at  the  time  of  labour,  fuch  will  be  that  of  the 

uterus^ 
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uterus,  and  of  all  the  parts  concerned  in  par- 
turition, though  the  health  of  fome  women 
is  always  improved  during  pregnancy.  But  if 
there  has  been  indulgence  in  improper  habits, 
or  if  exercife  has  been  neglcded  at  all  other 
times,  there  is  little  caufe  to  expc(5l:  advantage 
from  unfit  and  extraordinary  efforts  towards 
the  conclufion  of  pregnancy ; as  no  other  end 
can  then  be  anfvvcrcd  by  fuch  conducf,  but 
that  of  diffurbing  the  frame,  and  bringing  on 
premature  labour.  'In  quadrupeds,  which  ap- 
parently fuffer  little  other  inconvenience  when 
they  are  with  young,  than  that  which  arifes 
from  mere  increaf'c  of  bulk,  their  common  pur- 
fuits  are  negledfed,  the  gregarious  difpofition  is 
fufpended,  and,  if  left  to  their  own  Inclinations, 
they  gradually  IcfTcn  the  exercife  they  u^e  as 
they  advance  in  pregnancy. 


SECTION  VI. 

f 

Vomiting  is  one  of  the  mod  frequent  com- 
plaints to  which  women  are  liable^in  the  early 
part  of  pregnancy,  and  it  fometimes  continues 
to,  or  returns  towards,  the  conclufion.  If  it 
fliould  not  be  violent,  and  occur  only  in  the, 
early  part  of  the  day,  though  very  troublefome, 
it  is  fo  far  from  being  detrimental,  that  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  fcrviceable,  by  exciting  a 
more  vigorous  ac^fion  of  the  uieruSy ' and  by 
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bringing  the  flomach  into  a better  ftate.  For 
the  vomiting  of  pregnant  women  is  not  alwaj'^ 
a mere  effort  of  {training,  or  .a  difcharge  of  the 
food  and  common  humours  of  the  flomach. 
The  matter  evacuated  fometimes  fhows  a verj 
much  diflurbed,  or  a morbid  fecretion^of  fuch  a 
kind  as  to  be  offenfive  to  the  flomach  itfelf ; 
and  bcfides  correcting  of  evacuating  the. offend- 
ing humours,  it  is  nccefi'ary  that  we  ufe  our 
endeavours  to  change,  or  to  appeafe  the  prefent 
adlion,  before  the  indication  to  vomit  be  fup-' 

In  plethoric  habits  the  a6l  of  vomiting  maj 
render  bleeding  necefl'ary,  though  the  difeafe  or 
flate  of  which  it  is  a fymptom  might  not  re- 
quire this  evacuation.  For  that  reafon,  and 
becaufe  it  leffens  the  general  irritability  of  the 
habit,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary  in  fome  cafes 
of  inceffant  vomiting,  though  in  others  it  may 
not  be  either  requifite  or  proper.  But  medi- 
cines of  any  kind  are  not  wanted  to  reflrain 
the  vomiting,  except  it  fhould  be  extreme,  fo 
that  the  flrength  of  the  patient  is  reduced,  or 
other  untoward  confequences  follow.  Then 

the  common  means  ufed  for  the  relief  of  this 

« 

fymptom  in  other  cafes  may  be  fafely  and  pro- 
perly advifed  for  pregnant  women  ; as  the  fa- 
linc  draughts  in  the  flate  of  effervefcencc,  or 
mixed  with  fome  abforbent  earth,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  mtflura  corallata  of  Fuller  ; or  mag- 
nefia  in  fimple  peppermint-water ; or  the 
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Seltzer  water,  natural  or  artificial,  whilft  it 
effervefees  with  a mixture  of  lemon  juice  and 
fugar  ; or  fmall  dofes  of  the  acid  of  vitriol  in 
cold  or  mint  water;  or  fmall  quantities  of  cc- 
lomho  root ; or  chamomile  flowers,  joined  with, 
fomc  aromatic,  in  fubftance  or  irifufion.  Mo- 
derate cordials  are  fometimes  required  ; and  of 
thefe  the  mofl;  grateful  is  the  confectio  alkermes, 
in  Ample  mint  or  cinnamon  water.  Many  other- 
medicines  of  the  lame  kind  may  be  direcfled, 
in  fuch  forms  as  are  found  to  be  moll;  accept- 
able to  the  patient. 

In  cafes  of  exceffive  vomiting  opium  in  tinc- 
ture or  fubltance  is  generally  given,  and  often 
with  great  advantage.  Perhaps  no  w ell  ground- 
ed objeeflion  can  be  made  to  the  occafional  ule 
of  opiates,  when  violent  pain,  or  any  other 
urgent  fymptorn  demands  them.  But  I have 
perfuaded  myfelf  that  their  habitual  or  very 
frequent  ufe  is  prejudicial  to  the  foetus,  either 
by  debarring  it  from  a proper  fupply  of  nourifli- 
ment,  or  by  depraving  that  with  which  it  is 
adlually  fupplied  ; but  of  this  opinion- 1 begin 
to  have  fome  doubt.  The  fame  oblervation 
Hath  been  frequently  made  on  fpirituous  li- 
quors, and  probably  the  effcdl  of  both  may  be 
explained  upon'the  fame  principle. 

Local  applications  of  various  kinds  have  been 
recommended,  to  abate  exceflivc  vomiting; 
and  confent  is  readily  given  to  their  ufe, 
though  without  the  expectation  of  great  ad- 
vantage, becaufe  no  harm  is  apprehended  from* 

them. 
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them.  But  a phyficlan  of  great  experience 
and  ftrld:  veracity  informed  me,  that  he  had 
. in  thefc  cafes  feen  the  application  of  a piece 
of  folded  cloth  moiftened  with  tincliira  opii  to 
the  region  of  the  llomach  do  much  fervice, 
. when  internal  medicines  of  the  higheft  eftima- 
tion  had  proved  ineffeclual. 

It  is  a general  obfervation  that  the  vomiting 
of  pregnant  women  is  moft  frequent  and  im- 
portunate in  the  morning;  and  the  circum- 
Itancc*  evidently  depends  on  the  change  of  por- 
tion, which  then  takes  place,  and  not  the  pe- 
culiar time.  WJhen  the  pofition  is  horizontal, 
the  patient  may  not  have  the  Icall  fenfe  of' 
uneafinefs  or  dillurbance  of  the  ftomach ; but 
the  moment  flie  rifes  from  her  bed,  thefe  come 
on,  and  continue  till  fhe  again  reclines,  unlefs 
Ihe  is  careful  to  bring  the  body  ereft  by  rifing 
flowly.  Confinement  to  a horizontal  pofition 
is  therefore  found  both  necelTary  and  ufeful, 
not  only  when  the  fiiomach  is  violently  difturb- 
cd  in  confequence  ot  pregnancy,  but  from 
many  other  caufes. 

When  there  is  a naufea  or  inclination  to  vo- 
mit without  any  evacuation,  a gentle  emetic  is 
the  bell  remedy  : and  this  may  be  repeated, 
whenever  the  urgency  of  any  lymptom  requires 
it;  experience  having  fully  proved,  that  emetics 
may  be  given  to  pregnant^women  with  perfed: 
fafetv  ; but  a elafs  of  lukewarm  vvciter,  or  a 
little  weak  chamomile  tea  ulually  anfwcr  the 
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SECTION.  VII. 

Indigestion,  and  depravity  or  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, proceed  from  the  fame  cauf'e  as  the  fore- 
going complaint,  of  which  they  are  only  dif- 
ferent modifications  ; and  the  treatment  com- 
monly enjoined  for  their  relief  will  be  fuitable 
for  pregnant  women.  Of  that  depravity  of 
the  appetite,  which  in  pregnancy  has  ufually 
gone  under  the  name  of  longing,  the  inftances 
recorded  in  books  and  thofe  formerly  reported 
in  converfatlon  are  incredible,  and  too  abfurd 
to  deferve,  or,  at  leaft  at  this  time  to  require 
a ferious  refutation.  Longhig  was  not  fup- 
pofed  to  depend  upon  the  fancy  or  other  cir- 
cumflianccs  of  the  mother,  but  to  be  a peculi- 
arity in  her  appetite,  produced  by  the  influence 
of  fome  caufe  exlfting  in  the  child.  Nor  was 
it  fuppofed,  that  the  effecfl  was  confined  to 
the  fimplc  refufal  or  gratification  of  the  appe- 
tite however  extravagant  it  was,  or  however  . 
unnatural  it  might  appear ; the  longing  o{  preg- 
rant women  was  to  be  indulged,  not  merely 
through  kindnefs  to  the  parent,  but  for  the  in- 
tercll  of  the  J(£tu5  alfo.  It  her  wlflies  and  in- 
clinations were  not  gratified  fhc  might  fuffer; 
but  the  worfl  confequences  were  to  be  appre- 
hended on  account  of  the  child,  which  would 
either  be  retarded  in  its  progrefs,  or  bear  the 
mark  of  the  thing  longed  for  on  fome  part  of 

its 
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its  body  ; as  if  there  were  a connexion  between 
the  two  beings  incomprehenfible  by  us,  and 
infinitely  more  exalted  than  is  obferved  under 
any  other  circumfiances.  Nor  was  the  obfer- 
vation  of  fimilar  accidents  in  animals,  or  even  in 
plants,  confidcred  as  a valid  argument  againfi: 
this  extravagant  opinion. 

In  times  and  countries  barely  civilized,  can 
we  fufpedl,  that  it  was  thought  necelTary  to 
adopt  and  to  fupport  the  opinion  of  the  power 
of  the  imagination,  in  order  to  fecurc  to  preg- 
nant women  that  indulgence  and  tcndernefs  of 
treatment,  which  their  fituation  w’ as  fuppofcdto 
require  ? Or  does  there  really  exift  any  myftc- 
rious  confent  between  the  parent  and 
in  utero  in'  the  human  fpecies  ? I believe,  that 
the  opinion  originated  in  the  former  caufe  ; but 
that  in  the  coiirfe’  of  time,  and  by  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  ading  in  a certain  manner;  a 
general  convidion  did  take  place,  that  fome 
confent  of  an  inexplicable  and  perhaps  of  a di- 
vine nature,  not  to  be  defined  or  illiidrated, 
really  exifted.  An  opinion  which  might  have, 
been  ufeful  and  neceirary  at  the  time  when  it 
was  firfi;  adopted,  continued  when  there  was  no 
longer  occafion  for  it,  and  became  a fburce  of 
real  difadvaiitage.  For  the  minds  of  w'omen 
were  frequently  difturbed,  and  thcmfelvcs  ren- 
dered miferable,  by  the  dread  of  an  efied,  the 
caule  of  which  was  wholly  imaginary  ; fome 
times  alfo  finifler  purpofes  were  intended  to  be 
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anfwered  by  the  pretence.  It  then  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  examine  the  opinion,  and  it  was 
proved  to  be  groundlefs.  In  the  early  part  of 
my  own  life  nothing  was  more  common,  than 
to  hear  of  innumerable  examples  of  the  dread- 
ful events  which  were  caufed  by  difappointed 
longing ; or  to  fee  inllances  of  the  great  confu- 
fion  and  diftrefs  in  families,  from  a perfuafion 
of  its  importance.  But  at  the  prefent  time, 
and  in  this  country,  the  term  longing  is  feldom 
mentioned,  except  among  the  lowcft  c^afs  of 
people  ; though  the  caufe,'  if  any  had  exifled, 
mull  have  produced  its  efFed:  at  all  times  and 
in  all  fituations.  Something  is,  however,  to  be 
granted  to  longings  confidered  as  an  appetite  de- 
pending upon  the  conftitution,  of  a certain  ftate 
of  which  it  may  be  efteemed  an  indication. 

If  w'e  believed  the  doctrine,  that  difeafes  and 
tendencies  to  them  were  produced  by  an  excefs 
of  acid  or  alkalefcent  humours,  we  mi2;ht  rca- 
dily  underlland,  why  one  pregnant  woman  pre- 
fers the  moft  favoury  and  high-feaibned  food, 
and  another  acid  fruits  and  cold  water  : and 

0 * 

why  they  might  both  be  indulged,  not  only 
without  prejudice,  but  with  advantage,  as  has 
been  frequently  obferved,  in  thefe  cafes,  and  in 
the  delirium  of  fevers  for  a fimilar  reafon.  The  ' 
appetite,  unfophifticated  by  bad  habits,  will  pro-, 
bably  never  miflead  us  as  to  Jthe  quality  of  our 
food.  It  may  rather  be  cflecmed  a ffuide  im- 
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planted  in  us  by  nature,  which  vve  fhall  never 
err  in  following,  if  w'c  adf  with  difcretion  as  to 
the  quantity. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  heart-burn  is  a painful  fenfe  of  heat  in 
the  throat  and  fauces, fudden  regurgitations 
of  thin  four  or  acrid  faliva  in  the  mouth.  In 
fome  cafes  it  feems  to  be-  a mere  fenfation 
ariting  from  the  confent  between  the  Ifomach 
and  uterus  ; and  in  others  to  be  caufed  by  an 
accumulation  of  fharp  humours,  fecreted  in  the 
ftomach  by  its  Avrong  adion.  There  is  often 
reafon  to  think  that  it  is  occalioned  by  food, 
which  is  fait  and  high  feafoned,  or  otherwifc 
hard  ofdigellion,  and  by  fermented  liquors;  and 
perhaps  by  flceping  in  an  cre6l  pofition  after  a 
full  meal.  The  medicines  ufiiallv  diredled  for 
this  complaint  arc  given  with  the  intention  of 
abating  or  removing  the  fenfation,  of  altering 
the  properties  of  the  fluid  colleCbcd  in  the  flo- 
mach,  or  of  evacuating  them.  Thcfe  generally 
confilf  of  the  various  kinds  of  abforbent  earth, 
as  the  teflaceous  powders,  or  magnefia,  alone,  or 
mixed  with  rhubarb;'  or  lime-water,  or  fmall 
dofes  of  liiline  medicines,  of  which  perhaps  the 
befl;  is  the  aqua  kali,  to  the  quantity  of  twenty 
drops  in  a large  glafs  of  cold  w^ater.  But  my 
highly  refpcdled  friend  Dr.  John  Sims  has  pub- 
lilhed  the  following,asa  form  of  medicine  which 

feldom 
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fcldom  fails  to  give  immediate  relief;  and  many 
trials  have  convinced  me  that  his  opinion  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  medicine  is  juft. 

R Magnef.  uft. 

Aq.  Ammon,  pur.  a ' 

Cinnamom.  3iij. 

Purae  ^vfs.  M. 

Sumat  cochlearia  ij  vel  iij  ampla,  faep'iusin  die,  urgente  cardiaJgla. 

. When  the  complaint  is  violent,  a gentle 
emetic  is  the  molh  effedual  remedy ; and, 
fliould  the  difpofition  to  it  originate  in  the  de- 
bility of  the  powers  of  digeftion,  fuch  means  arc 
to  be  ufed,  and  fuch  medicines  given,  as  pro- 
mife  to  rellore  and  invigorate  them. 

SECTION  IX. 

Costiveness  is  another  troublcfome  com- 
plaint to  which  pregnant  women  arc  liable. 

It  is  often  hurtful  in  its  prefent  efiedts,  and 
Ibmetimes  in  its  confequences,  being  not  un- 
commonly the  caufc  of  head-ach,  fever,  tenef- 
mus,  pain  in  the  bowxls,  'and  abortion.  Care 
mull:  therefore  be  taken  to  obviate  collivenefs 
by  the  cautious  but  occalional  ufe  of  manna, 
magnefia,  fenna,  ele<fluary  of  fenna  or  of  caffia, 
oleuvi  rtchit,  foluble  tartar,  Jelfop’s  well  water, 
and  the  like  medicines.  But  I w'as  formerly 
, much  more  affiduous  in  preventing  cofiiivenefs 
than  I am  at  the  prefent  time,  having  obferved, 

that 
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that  all  women  who  go  on  properly,  cfpecially 
in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy,  are  liable  to  this 
Hate  of  the  bowels,  which  may  have  fome  re- 
lation to  the  ftrong  action  of  the  uterus  at  that 
time.  CoHivenefs'  may  therefore  be  coniidered 
as  a Hate  of  the  bowels  correfponding  with  that 
of  the  uterus ; and  we  can  never  believe  that 
to  be  injurious,  which  occurs  fo  frequently  as 
to  be  efteemed  a common  confequence.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  abortion  moft  fre- 
quently happens  to  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to 
diforders  of  the  bowels. 

f 

The  more  irentle  the  means  ufed  for  the  re- 
.moval  of  coHivenefs,  the  more  eligible  they  are, 
provided  ^ they  anfwer  the  intention.  Aloetic 
medicines  are  forbidden  during  pregnancy,  left 
they  fliould  do  mifehief  by  their  fuppofed  deob- 
ftruent  qualities:  but  they  are  in  common  ufe 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  becaufe  they 
are  cheap,  and  conveniently  given  in  the  form 
of  pills,  and  I have  not  obferved  any  bad  efFcd:s 
from  them.  The  Homach  of  pregnant  women 
i-s  often  in  fuch  a Hate,  that  no  internal  medi- 
cine:? can  be  retained,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
have  rccourfe  to  clyHers,  w'hich  are  generally 
efficacious  and  always  fate.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  fmall  doles  of  the  fed  cathartkus  amaruSy 
diHolved  in  plain  water,  or  fimple  mint- water, 
or  in  common  cmulfion,  will  often  be  kept 
upon  the  Homach,  when  things  lefs  obnoxious 
to  the  taHe  are  immediately  rejedled. 
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SECTION  X, 

By  long  continued  coftlvencfs  the  feeces  arc 
fometlmes  colle<5ted  in  fo  large  a quantity,  and 
by  long  confinement  in  the  red  urn  and  lower 
part  of  the  colon  become  indurated  to  fuch 
a degree  that  they  cannot  be  voided  -by  the 
common  a(5lion  of  the  inteftines ; and  the  me- 
dicines ufually  given,  and  the  means  ufed  to 
procure  {fools,  prove  infufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe. . This  complaint  is  not  peculiar  to  women 
when  pregnant,  being  found  to  occur  indiferi- 
miiiately  in  either  fex,  if  compelled  by  difeafe 
or  accident  to  remain  for  a long  time  in  a 
horizontal  pofition  ; and  it  is  not  un frequent  in 
children,  or  even  in  animals.  It  has  often 
been  mentioned  by  medical  writers,  though  no 
proper  name  has  been  given  to  it.  It  is  vul- 
garly called  the  hall-Jlool. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  com- 
plaint has  often  been  overlooked  in  pracflice ; 
for  though  the  column  of  indurated  faces  is 
lometimes  enormous,  a fmall  quantity  in  a li- 
quid flate,  efcaping  between  tlic  column  of 
hardened  faces  and  the  fide  of  the  inteftinc, 
may  be  daily  difeharged  ; fo  that  no  fufpicion 
of  the  real  nature  of  this  cafe  may  be  enter- 
tained, unlefs  the  {fools  be  infpeded,  or  the 
patient  be  examined  per  anum, 

VoL.  I.  T 
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When  it  has  continued  for  a certain  time, 
and  the  common  efforts  of  the  inteftines, 
though  repeatedly  excited,  are  not  equal  to  the 
expulfion  of  the  faces,  their  extraordinary 
action  is  raifed,  which  is  attended  with  pain, 
periodical  in  its  returns,  and  violent  in  its 
degree.  This  adlon  continues  till  the  difficulty 
is  overcome,  or  by  the  effed:  of  the  long  and 
fruitlefs  action,  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  anus, 
and  perhaps  the  internal  parts,  become  in- 
flamed ; and,  if  proper  and  timely  means  were 
not  ufed  to  prevent  the  mifehief,  this  complaint  . 
has  fometimes  proved  fatal  by  brining  on  a 
fphacelatlon  of  the  parts. 

Purgative  medicines  rather  Increafe  this  com- 
plaint, by  impelling  a greater  quantity  of faces 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  intefflnal  canal,  when 
they  cannot  be  difeharged.  Suppofitories  and 
clyflers,  at  leaft  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
commonly  adminiflered,  cannot  be  received  on 
account  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  obflru<5tion,  to 
the  removal  of  w'hlch  they  are  not  equal. 
Effectual  relief  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  indurated  faces  into  fmaller  pieces,  by 
manual  affiffancc,  or  by  fome  convenient  in- 
ftrument  condud:ed  into  the  anus,  and  ufed 
with  clrcumfpe<flion,  and  then  by  wafliing 
them  away  with  repeated  clyflers.  In  women 
there  is  lefs  difficulty  in  the  management  of 
thefe  cafes,  becaufe  the  column  of  faces  may 
not  only  be  broken  by  the  finger  paffed  into  the 
vagina,  but  their  exclufion  very  much  affifled. 

' SECTION 
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SECTION  XI. 

•Perhaps  women  are  by  conftitutlon,  and 
by  the  fedentary  lives  they  lead,  more  fubje(fl 
to  the  hemorrhoids  than  men.  They  are  ge- 
nerally efteemed  as  indications  of  too  great  ful- 
nefs  of  the  habit,  or  as  critical  depofitions  of 
fomething  noxious,  had  it  remained  in  the  con- 
ftitution : they  are  alfo  an  ordinary  confequence 
of  long' continued  coftivenefs,  and,  during  preg- 
•nancy,  they  may  be  caufed  or  increafed  by  the 
derivation  of  a greater  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
parts,  or  by  the  prelTure  made  upon  the  vefl'els 
by  the  enlarged  uterus.  When  this  complaint 
is  in  a moderate  degree,  the  patient  is  foon  re- 
lieved by  gently  purgative  and  diuretic  medi- 
cines ; and  thofe  compofed  of  fulphur  are,  in 
this  cafe,  ufually  preferred ; though  fome  phy- 
iicians  have  fufpedled  their  propriety.  Cooling 
applications  are  alfo  advifcd,  and  of  thefe  the 
beft  is  a weak  folutlon  of  the  cerujfa  acetata  fre- 
quently renewed.  Should  the  patient  be  fever- 
ilh,  or  the  hemorrhoids  much  tumefied  and 
painful,  bleeding,  in  quantities  fuited  to  the 
conftitutlon  and  the  exigence  of  the  cafe,  is  ne- 
cefiary  ; or  one  or  more  leeches  may  be  applied 
to  thofe  which  are  mofi:  prominent,  if  they  do 
not  difcharge  fpontaneoufly.  Emollient  fo- 
mentations and  cataplafms  are  fometlmes  pro- 
per. In  general,  un(5tuous  applications  do  not 
agree ; but  ointment  of  elder  flowers,  mixed 
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with  an  equal  quantity  of  brown  fugar,  or  d 
fmall  quantity  of  fome  lixivial  fait,  is  thought, 
in  fome  cafes,  to  have  done  much  fervice. 
When  the  hemorrhoids  are  very  numerous,  und 
tumefied 'even  to  flrangulation,  immediate  re- 
lief may  be  obtained  by  firm  and  gentle  preffure, 
between  the'finger  and  thumb,  of  each  diflinct 
hemorrhoid,  till  they  are  all  compreffed,  and  re- 
ducible within  the  anus,  fcarce  any  tumour  re- 
maining but  the  external  covering,  like  the 
empty  hufks  of  grapes. 

I 

SECTION  XII. 

The  fkin  of  women  with  child  is  often  dil- 
coloured  in  fpots  or  blotches,  efpecially  about 
the  neck  and  face,  which,  though  difagreeablc 
to  thofe  who  are  folicitous  about  fuch  matters, 
is  not  other  wife  important.  Women  have 
fometimes  alfo  a true  jaundice,  and,  whether 
we  attempt  to  remove  the  obflru^lion  to  the 
due  fecretion  of  the  bile,  by  emetics,  purgatives, 
or  deobftruents,  as  they  are  called,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reafon  w'hy  pregnant  women 
lliould  not  bear  their  operation,  when  they  arc 
neceffary.  Men  of  diferetion  will  readily  fee 
the  impropriety  of  giving  a medicine,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  might  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  difeafe, ’which  it  is  intended  to  cure;  and 
the  neccfhty  of  accommodating  its  quantity  to 
the  flate  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  its  quality 
to  the  difeafe. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  XIII.  ' 

Women  with  child  are  chiefly  fubjecS  to 
thofe  complaints  of  the  inteftines,  which  may 
be  fuppofcd  to  arife  from  their  inert  a(5lion ; 
but  they  are  fometimes  liable  to  thofe,  which 
are  occafioned  by  too  much  irritability.  Yet 
the  latter  are  far  lefs  frequent  than  the  former, 
though  a tcnefmus,  a diarrhoea,  or  dyfenteric 
complaints,  may  happen  at  any  period  of  utero- 
geftation. 

When  thefe  affeftions  of  the  bowels  are  of 
fufficient  confequence  to  require  medical  at- 
tendance, the  common  mode  of  treatment  is 
equally  efficacious  and  confiftent  with  the  fafety 
of  a pregnant  wmman,  as  under  any  other  cir- 
cumftances.  When  there  is  a feverifh  difpo- 
fition,  bleeding  is  proper;  and  w^hen  there  are 
figns  of  difturbance  in  the  ftomach,  from  of-, 
fenfive  humours,  or  preceding  crapulous  com- 
plaints, gentle  emetics  may  be  given,  and  the 
repetitions,  if  nccelTary,  may  be  unlimited.  If 
there  be  much  pain  in  the  bowels,  or  frequent 
efforts  to  go  to  ftool,  with  little  or  infufficient 
evacuationsj’purgative  medicines,  of  which  per- 
haps the  beft  is  the  magnejia  vhrwlata  * alone,  or 
joined  wdth  rhubarb,  ought  to  be  given,  and 
occafionally  repeated,  according  to  the  con- 

* See  CleghorrCs'  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Itland  of 
ATinorca, 
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tlnuance  and  pain,  in  any  ftage  of  the  difeafe. 
Should  the  complaint  remain  after  the  evacua- 
tions, opiates  are  proper,  mixed  with  fome  mild 
aftringent  medicines,  as  the  intftura  cretacea 
■with  tmdiura  cinnamoim.  In  feme  cafes  Ipeca- 
cuanha  in  fmall  dofes,  not  exceeding  a grain,  or 
even  half  a grain,  mixed  with  fome  abforbent 
powder  or  two  or  three  grains  of  rhiiharh,  and 
given  every  fix  hours,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
quieting  the  diflurbance  of  the  bowels,  without 
procuring  any  evacuation.  The  free  and  fre- 
quent ufe  of  opiates  is  in  many  of  thefe  cafes 
indifpenfable.  Clyflers,  compofed  of  a decoc- 
tion of  linfeed,  or  of  flower  and  water  boiled  to 
the  confiflence  of  thin  flarch,  or  of  mutton 
broth,  are  both  comfortable  and  ufeful ; and  to 
any  of  thefe  thirty  or'  forty  drops  of  the  tmc- 
tura  opn  may  be  occafionally  added.  The  in- 
trodud:ion  of  three  grains  of  the  opium  purifica- 
turn  in  the  form  of  a pill  into  the  return  af- 
fords great  relief  in  all  cafes  of  painful  diftur- 
bance  of  the  uterus^  redium  or  bladder.  ' 

Tenefmus,  and  alfo  diarrhoea,  are  common 
attendants  on  abortions,  of  w’hich  they  are  juftly 
efteemed  to  be  fometimes  the  caufe.  In  thefe 
cafes  it  appears,  that  the  exiftcnce  of  the  irrita- 
tion in  the  return  is  unfavourable  to  the  proper 
a<flion  of  the  uleruSf  and  may  diretlly,  or  by 
confent,  become  the  caufe  of  abortion.  Emetics, 
by  relieving  the  prefent  inconvenience,  and  by 
changing  the  feat  of  the  irritation,  will  often 

prevent 
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prevent  any  ill  confequences,  but  the  greateft 
reliance  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  be  placed  on  opium, 
in  any  of  the  ufual  forms,  efpecially  in  clyfters. 


S E C T I O N XIV. 

t 

The  flranguiy,  which  is  a frequent  inclina- 
* tion  to  void  the  urine,  and  a painful  difcharge 
of  it  in  fmall  quantities,  is  not  an  uniifual  com- 
plaint in  pregnancy,  in  the  early  periods  of 
which  it  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the  confent 
between  the  uterus  and  bladder ; but,  towards 
the  conclufion,  by  the  mere  preffure  of  the  en- 
larged uterus.  It  is  fometimes  caufed  alfo  by  the 
reftraint,  which  women  fometimes  dangeroufly 
impofe  upon  themfelves,  from  motives  of  de- 
licacy, when  they  are  engaged  in  company. 
Under  any  of  thefe  circumftances  it  always 
produces  much  inconvenience,  and  may  ter- 
minate in  a fuppreflion  of  urine,  which, 
when  the  uterus  is  of  a certain  fize,  that  is, 
about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  becomes 
the  caufe  of  its  retroverfion. 

For  the  relief  of  the  flrangury,  it  is  in  fome 
cafes  neceffary  to  bleed,  and  in  all  to  procure 
ftools  by  clyfters,  or  very  gentle  aperient  medi- 
cines. A fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  almonds,  with 
manna,  in  the  common  emulfion,  and  the 
addition  of  a few  grains  of  nitre,  is  a commo- 
dious and  often  an  effe<ftual  remedy.  The 
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'Common  emulfion  with  the  fptrhus  cetherh 
niiroji;  or  barley-water  with  gum  arabic,  may 
be  drunk  at  pleafure;  opiates  are  alfo  frequently 
neceffary.  In  a fuppreflion  of  urine  the  catheter 
mufi;  be  introduced ; and  of  the  rctrovcrfion 
of  the  uterus  we  have  already  fpoken  very  fully,. 
At  the  latter  part  of  uterogeflation  it  is  • 
not  uncommon  for  women  to  have  .an  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  not  perpetually  but  occa-* 
fionally,  when  they  ftand  upright,  or  make  any 
fudden  though  flight  motion,  cfpccially  if  they 
have  a troublcfome  cough.  As  far  as  either  the 
ftrangury  or  incontinence  of  urine  depends  upon 
the  predure  of  the  enlarged  uterus,  it  will  only 
be  in  our  power  to  alleviate  them,  for  the  caufe 
muft  remain  till  th'c  time  of  delivery  ; and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  complaints  may  be  owing  to 
the  comprefTion  being  cafually  made  either  upon 
the  neck  or  fundus  of  the  bladder.  It  is  fome 
comfort  to  w^omen  to  be  informed,  and  I be- 
lieve the  obfervatlon  is  almoft  unlverfally  true, 
that  affedlions  of  this  kind  are  never  produced, 
except  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  prefentatiou 
of  the  child  is  natural. 


SECTION  XV. 

The  fimr  albus  was  before  mentioned  as  a 
4tom plaint,  to  which  women  were  at  all  times 
liable  ; but  in  pregnancy  the  difeharge  is  fome- 
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times  exceedingly  profufe,  and  has  very  much 
the  appearance,  as  if  it  was  caufed  by,  or  ac- 
companied with  inflamnnation.  It  may  then 
be  occafioncd  by  fomc  extraordinary  fulncls  of 
the  parts  adjoining  to  the  uterus^  or  by  more 
than  ufual  irritation.  It 'does  not  appear  that 
any  bad  confequences,  either  to  the  mother  or 
child,  follow  this  complaint,  or  that  it  requires 
any  peculiar  treatment.  . Perhaps,  by  the  re- 
laxation of  thofc  parts,  which  are  to  be  dilated 
at  the  time  of  parturition,  they  may  then  make 
lefs  refiftance  ; at  lead;  it  is  commonly  obferved,' 
that  women  who  futfer  much  from  this  fymp- 
tom  during  pregnancy  have  eafy  labours.  It  is 
alfo  proper  to  obferv'c,  that,  in  wo»nen  who 
with  a profufe  difeharge  of  this  kind  are  fub- 
Jed:  to  mifearriages,  an  injediion  of  the  zhiciim 
vitriolatnm  tw'o  or  three  times  a day,  into  the 
^(ighia,  has  great  powder  in  preventing  them. 


SECTION  XVI. 

No  complaint  happens  more  frequently  to 
pregnant  women  than  pain  in  the  hips,  with 
numbnefs  of  the  inferior  extremities.  This 
feems  to  be  occafioncd  by  the  untoward  prel- 
fure  made  by  the  enlarged  uterus  upon  the  if- 
chiatic  nerves,  and  thofe  which  pafs  through  the 
perforations  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  faernm. 
it  is  found  to  be  increafed  in  certain  pofitions 
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of  the  body,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fleep  on  one  fide,  a change  of  the 
pofition  generally  affords  temporary  relief.  At 
all  events  it  is  not  in  itfelf  of  fufficient  im- 
portance to  require  any  medical  affiflance,  and 
is  entirely  removed  foon  after  delivery. 

Erratic  pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  about 
the  face,  ears,  and  teeth,  fo  often  occur  in  preg- 
nancy, as  to  be  thought  certain  indications  of 
that  flate.  They  are  evidently  occafioned  by 
uterine  irritation;  and  although  they  will  fome- 
times  be  eafed  by  cether,  by  folutions  of  opium, 
or  other  fuch  local  applications,  or  by  blifters 
applied  behind  the  ears,  yet  thcfe  cbmmonly  af- 
ford only  temporary  relief,  and  in  fome  inftances 
they  aggravate  the  pain.  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  made  of  the  cramp,  whatever  part  of 
the-body  it  may  affed:.  This  is  a very  pertina- 
cious fymptom,  and  often  exceedingly  trouble- 
fome,  efpecially  in  the  night;  but  being  void  of 
danger  has  too  little  attention  paid  to  it.  In 
cither  of  thefe  cafes,  real  benefit  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  bleeding,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch 
means  as  abate  irritation  in  general,  or  that  of 
the  uterus  in  particular,  fuch  as  fmal]  dofes  of 
thi6i.  opll,  of  the  fyrup.  papaver.  alb.,  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  acuta,  and  other  medicines  of 
that  clafs.  However,  in  cafes  of  violent  and 
repeated  cramps,^it  isnotunufual  to  meet  with 
unfavourable  feparations  of  the  placenta  after 
the  birth  of  the  child. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

The  veins  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and  abdomen, 
frequently  become  varicous  in  fhe  latter  part 
of  pregnancy,  to  fuch  a degree,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  as  to  exhibit  a ftrangely  tortuous,  and  a 
very  alarming  appearance.  Varices,  which  are 
both  elongations  and  enlargements  of  the  veins, 
may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the 
preffure  of ' the  uterus  preventing  the  reflux  of 
the  blood  by  the  veins ; and  perhaps  they  may 
often  be  efteemed  as  confequences  of  the  ge- 
neral fulnefs  of  the  habit.  They  are 'ufually 
accompanied  with  the  cramp ; but  which  of 
thefe  is  the  caufe  or  efFe£l  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. No  detriment  has  been  obferved  to 
follow  this  very  painful  and  troublefome  com- 
plaint ; but  if  any  thing  is  required'  to  be  done, 
it  fliould  be  with  the  intention  of  emptying  the 
vafcular  fyftem,  as  moderate  bleeding,  gentle 
purging,  and  a fpare  diet.  In  fome  cafes  it  may 
be  judged  neceflary  to  give  Support,  by  mode- 
rately tight  bandage,  to  the  veins  of  any  part 
which  are  particularly  diftended ; or  fometimes 
to  tie  the  vein  above  and  below  the  tortuous 
part,  but  the  time  of  pregnancy  is  not  to  be 
chofen  for  this  operation. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

Inquietude  and  want  ot'fleep  are  very  trou- 
blefome  complaints  towards  the  conclufion  of 
pregnancy.  They  are  alfo  frequently  attended 
with  flight  pains  in  the  region  of  the  uterus^ 
hardly  to  be  diftinguidicd  from  the  pains  of  la- 
bour, and  other  feverifli  fymptoms.  Thefe  are 
moll  grievous  in  the  night,  the  patient  being 
refllcfs,  in  fpite  of  a flrong  difpofition  to  deep, 
and  obliged  to  rife  frequently,  and  expofe  herfelf 
to  the  infiuenee  of  the  cool  air  ; yet  I know  not 
for  what  reafon,  after  a fhort  repofe  at  the  dawn 
- of  day  die  appears  as  much  rcfredicd,  as  after 
the  mod:  quiet  night. 

Perhaps  the  confinement  of  the  air  of  the 
room,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed,  may  be  the  im- 
mediate caufes  of  thefe  complaints  ; but  I have 
generally  coufidered  them  as  arifing  from  the 
condant  and  drenuous  demands  fornouridiment 
made  by  the  child  upon  the  conditution  of  the 
parent  ; for  it  is  remarkable,  that  thofe  women, 
who  fuder  mod  on  this  account,  though  redu- 
ced in  appearance,  bring  forth  ludy  children, 
and  have  eafy  labours.  But  if  the  mother  has 
little  uncafinefs  and  grows  corpulent  during 
pregnancy,  the  child  is  generally  fmall ; and  if 
the  child  diould  die  before  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion, the  inquietude  entirely  ceafes.  In  the  fird 
cafe  the  abiorbing  powers  of  the  child  feem  too 
I dromr 
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ftrong  for  the  parent ; but  in  the  latter  the  re- 
taining powers  of  the  parent  are  ftronger  than 
the  abforbins:  ones  of  the  child,  fo  that  on  the 
whole  it  appears  natural,  that  women  fliould 
become  thinner  when  they  are  pregnant. 

Nothing  affords  more  effectual  relief  to  pa- 
tients troubled  with  this  Inquietude  than  bleed- 
ing in  fmall  quantities,  with  the  occahonal  ufe  ot 
cooling  and  laxative  medicines.  Hojfmanns  ano- 
dyne liquor,  to  the  quantity  of  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  given  in  fome  common  emullion,  or  in 
cold  water,  every  night  at  bed-time,  has  been 
found  ufeful.  Preparations  oi opium  have  little 
effed:,  unlefs  they  are  given  in  large  quan- 
tities and  often  repeated;  but  a perfuafion  that 
thefe  are  ultimately  injurious  to  the  foetus,  or  to 
the  parent,  has  long  deterred  me  from  ufing 
them  on  thefe  occafions.  A glafs  of  cold  water 
drunk  at  bed-time  is  not  a contemptible  remedy; 
or  a towel  dipped  in  cold  w'ater  and  wrapped 
round  the  hand,  with  one  corner  hanging  over 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  has  many  times  been  fer- 
viceable  in  procuring  flcep,  by  leffcnlng  the  ge- 
neral heat  of  the  body  as  a condudor. 

There  is  another  caufe  of  muchuneafinefs  dur- 
ing pregnancy  which  fometimes  occurs  in  very 
irritable  habits;  that  is,  the  painful  and  almoff 
conftant  motion  of  the  child.  For  the  relief  of 
this  it  is  ufual  to  rub  gently  over  the  whole 
abdomen  fome  unduous  or  fedative  applica- 
tion, and  to  give  occafionally  a few'  drops  of 
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fpmtus  atheris  viirioJid  compojit,  or  of  ttn5i, 
<ipn,  in  any  fuitable  vehicle. 

SECTION  XIX. 

Very  few  women,  even  thofe  who  are  on 
other  occahons  patient  and  refolute,  pals  through 
the  time  of  uterogeftation  without  uling  ex- 
preffions,  which  indicate  fome  degree  of  appre- 
henfion  for  their  fafety.  This  folicitude  or  dif- 
comfort  m^  proceed  from  the  mere  dread  of 
what  they  cxpe6l  to  fufFer  at  the  time  of  la- 
bour ; or  from  reports  inadvertently  made  of 
untoward  accidents,  which  have  happened  to 
fome  of  their  friends  or  acquaintance,  w^ho 
were  in  the  fame  predicament  wdth  themfelves. 
In  fome  cafes  there  feem  to  be  ftrange  impref- 
fions  made  in  the  mind  from  fome  affe<flion  of 
the  body,  not  then  obvious  but  fliowing  itfelf 
at  the  time  of  labour,  or  after  delivery. 

It  is  fufficient,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  contrive 
amufements  for  them,  or  to  infpire  them  w ith 
confidence,  by  pointing  out  the  fortunate  event 
of  the  generality  of  thefe  cafes,  and  to  imprefs 
them  with  favourable  fentiments  of  the  llilll 
and  good  fortune  of  the  perfon;  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them.  This  apprehenfion  of 
danger  may  arlfe  from  another  fource,  and  be 
cauied  by  uneafy  fenfations,  which  they  feel, 
but  cannot  well  deferibe.  Then  it  is  really 
a fymptom  of  difeafe,  and  may  be  ranked  with 
the  terrour,  w'hich  attends  the  commencement 
6 of 
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of  Ibme  dangerous  difeafes,  of  which  It  is  one  of 
the  worft  indications.  Inftead  of  conhderlng  it 
as  an  hyfteric  afFedion  not  worthy  of  regard,  we 
fhall  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  patient  has  fome 
degree  of  fever;  as  increafed  heat,  a white  tongue 
and  a quick  pulfe,  and  frequently  a fixed  pain 
in  fome  part  of  the  ahdoniefi ; or  perlpneumonic 
fymptoms ; or  fome  marks  .of  local  or  general 
diflurbance  in  the  habit,  though  not  in  a degree 
fufficient  to  denote  any  particular  difeafe.  By 
bleeding  in  fmall  quantities,  by  cooling  or  ap- 
propriate medicines,  by  repofe  and  a well-regu- 
lated diet,  both  the  fenfation  and  the  apprehen- 
fion  may  be  removed  before  the  time  of  delivery, 
and  a happy  recovery  from  childbed  enfured.  If, 
however,  the  complaint  be  not  properly  confider- 
ed,  but  flighted  or  ridiculed  merely  as  lownefsof 
fpirits,  the  event  may  prove  unfavourable;  and 
on  the  recolle<ftion  of  the  circumftances  there 
may  be  room  to  lament  that, it  was  mifeon- 
flrued  or  difregarded. 


SECTION  XX. 

The  fun<lions  of  the  brain  are  often  dlllurb- 
cd  in  the  time  of  pregnancy,  by  which  head- 
achs,  drowfinefs,  and  vertiginous  complaints, 
are  occafioned  ; and  fometimes  pregnant  wo- 
men have  a true  hemiplegia,  as  well  as  many 
other  nervous  fymptoms.  Thefe  have  ufually 
been  aferibed  to  a fulnefs  of  blood  in  the  vefTels 

of 
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of  the  brain,  caufed  by  an  obftrudlion  to  its  de-* 
fcent  into  the  inferior  extremities,  by  the  com- 
preffion  of  the  enlarged  uterus.  But  thefe  do 
not  more  commonly  happen  to  thofc  women, 
wdio  are  of  full  habits  of  body  , than  to  thofe  who 
are  of  different  conftitutions,  and  if  that  was  the 
caufe,  the  effe6l  mull  be  pretty  generally  pro- 
duced when  women  have  arrived  at  a certain 
time  of  pregnancy.  The  palfy  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  fuch  fymptoms  as  indicate  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  uterine  irritation,  on  which  it  is 
reafonablc  to*  confider  it  may  depend ; more 
’ cfpecially  as,  though  relieved,  it  is  never  cured 
during  pregnancy,  and  fcarcely  ever  fails  to 
leave  the  patient  pcrfeAly  free  within  a few 
months  after  delivery,  as  has  been  proved  iu 
a variety  of  cafes.  ‘ 

The  blood  of  thofe  w’omcn  wdio  become 
paralytic  whilll  they  are  pregnant,  is  always 
found  to  have  the  fame  appearance  as  in  the 
mofl:  inflammatory  difeafes ; and  the  other 
fymptoms  indicate  the  like  difpofition.  It  is 
not  therefore  furprifing,  that  heating  and  flimu- 
lating  medicines  arc  obferved  to  increafe  the 
complaint ; or  that  it  fhould  be  relieved  by 
bleeding,  by  gentle  purging,  by  a cooling  regi- 
men, and  by  fuch  means  as  abate  uterine  irri- 
tation ; not  regarding  the  palfy  as  an  idiopathic  . 
difeafe,  but  as  a fymptom  occafioned  by  preg- 
nancy. 
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It  was  before  obferved,  that^anafarcous  fwell- 
ings  of  the  inferior  ‘extremities  often  occurred 
in  pregnancy,  and  that  thofe  fometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  groins  and  fides  of  the  abdomen, 
and  in  Ibme  cafes  to  the  external  parts  of  gene- 
ration, which  become  extremely  painful,  and 
tumefied  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  patient.is  un- 
I able  to  walk  or  fit  without  much  Inconvenience. 
They  appear  to  be  occafioned  in  fome  inftances 
by  too  much,  and  in  others  by  too  little,  exercife; 
but  more  frequently  by  the'  prcflure  made  by 
the  uterus  upon  thofe  lymphatic  vcfiels,  which 
' are  intended  to  drain  the  fluids  from  the  inferior 
extremities.  They  have  fometimes  been'un- 
jufdy  fuppofed  to  indicate  fuch  a general  hy-* 
dropic  tendency  as  might  deter  us  from  bleed- 
ing the  patient,  even  in  circumftances  which 
would  otherwife  demand  it. 

But  in  many  of  thofe  abdominal  complaints, 
which  occur  in  pregnancy,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  patient  was  fenfible  of  much  relief 
when  the  legs  begin  to  fwell  ; fo  that  in  fome 
cafes  this  fwelling  maybe  efteemed  as  a critical 
depofition  upon  the  inferior  extremities  of  fome- 
thing  fuperfluous  or  injurious  to  the  confti- 
tution.  Of  the  particular  treatment  which  this 
complaint  may  require  we  have  before  fpoken.' 
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section  XXII. 

/ 

There  have  been  a instances  of  women 
with  child  who  have  had  a true  afcites\  andthofe 
who  have  an  afcltes  forn'etlmes  become  pregnant. 
Some  cafes  are  recorded,  and  many  reported, 
in  which  the  mode)bf  treatment  enjoined  has 
been  founded  on  an  jerroneous  opinion  of  thefe 
two  fituations  ; that  is,  of  a dropfy  being  mif- 
taken  for  pregnanty,^and  pregnancy  for  a droply. 
The  former  is;not  productive  of  mifehief  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  delaying  the  ufe  of  fuch 
means  as  mjfght  be  confidered  likely  to  cure  the 
difeafe  if  adminiftered  in  its  early  lhate.  But 
theconfequenccs  of  the  fecond  errour  have  been 
deplorable.  For,  if  any  active  remedies  are  ufed 
on  the  prefumption  of  a dropfy,  the  child  will 
of  neceffity  be  often  deftroyed,  and  an  abortion 
or  premature  labour  occafioned  ; and  w^hen  the 
operation  of  t\\Q  paracentejis  has  been  performed, 
it  hath  been  known  to  prove  fatal  to  the  mother 
and  child,  always  reflecting  great  diferedit 
both  upon  the  operator  and  profefTion.  It, 
therefore,  feems  neceffary,  to  eftablilli  this  gene- 
ral rule,  that  no  woman,  at  a time  of  life,'  or 
under  circumftanccs  wdiich,  in  the  moll  dillant 
manner,  fubject  her  to  a fufpicion  of  preg- 
nancy, Ihould  ever  be  tapped,  or  otherwile 
treated  for  a dropfy,  till  by  examination  per 
vagmam,  or  by  waiting  a due  time,  we  arc  con- 
vinced 
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vinced  that  Ihe  is  not  pregnant;  even  though 
,ihe  may  have  before  undergone  the  operation. 

It  has  been  fald,  but  whether  upon  I'ufficient 
authority  I know  not,' that  a dropfy  has  Ibme- 
times  been  cured  by  pregnancy  or  parturition; 
and  certainly  the  quantity  of  limpid  fluid  dif- 
charged  after  delivery  is  in  fome  cafes  not  to 
be  explained  by  any  idea  of  its  being  contained 
in,  or  fecreted  by,  the  uterus. 


SECTION  XXIIti 

The  manner  in  which  the  abdomen  is  dif- 
tended,  with  the  ufual  degree  of  its  diftention  at 
different  periods  of  pregnancy,  has  already  been 
defer! bed.  This  generally  appears  to  be  uni- 
form, though  often  on  one  fide  more  than  the 
other ; and  fometlmes  there  are  partial  diflen- 
tions,  which  are  popularly  attributed  to  the  - 
head,  elbow,  or  fome  other  limb  of  the  child, 
originally  placed,  or  accidentally  moved,  out  of 
the  common  fituation.  It  appears,  that  this  opi- 
nion cannot  pollibly  be  true,  unlefs  we  prefume, 
that  there  is  at  the  fame  time  a partial  diften-- 
tlon  of  the  uterus j which  could  fcarcely  happen 
without  fome  important  and  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  As  this  cafe  mofl;  frequently  happens 
when  the  abdomen  is  enormoufly  diftended,  and 
as  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a ventral  herntaf 
it  is  more  probable,  that  it  is  occafioned  by  the 
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ftarting  of  fome  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  or 
the  partial  yielding  of  the  integuments^  or  by 
an  occafional  fpafm  of  the  uterus  inclofing  the 
placenta.  But  the  explanation  of  the  cafe  is  of 
lefs  importance,  as  it  neither  requires  nor 
admits  of  any  affiftance,  either  before  or  at  the 
time  of  labour,  and  difappears  before  or  almoll: 
immediately  after  delivery. 

From  the  great  diftentlon  of  the  abdomeny 
efpecially  in  corpulent  women,  an  umbilical 
hernia  is  very  frequently  occafioned,  which,  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  degree  of  diftentlon, 
does  not  admit  of  any  relief  before  the  patient 
is  delivered;  when  the  elaftic  trufs,  fuited  to  the 
fize  and  form  of  the  hernia,  feems  a more  eafv 
and  efte(ftual  remedy,  than  any  inftrument  of 
■ the  kind  which  has  hitherto  been  recommended, 
though  fome  prefer  a piece  of  ivory,  formed  like 
a fedlion  of  a globe,  and  fixed  upon  the  part  by 
adhefive  plaifter  or  any  ot  the  ufual  bandages. 
Cafes  of  this  kind  deferve  more  attention  than 
is  ufually  given  them.  This  feems  to  be  the 
only  kind  of  hernia  produced  by,  or  which 
remains  during  pregnancy;  forunlefs  the  other 
kinds  adhere  to  the  fac  in  which  they  are 
contained,  temporary  relief  is  afforded  by  that 
afeent  and  fupport  of  the  intcftlnes,  which 
neceftarily  follows  the  enlargement  of  the 
uterus. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

In  fome  cafes  the  whole  abdomen  is  dlftended 
beyond  what  it  is  able  to  bear  without  incon- 
venience; the  fkin  becomes  inflamed,  and  fome- 
times  cracks,  fo  that  there  is  a little  oozing  from 
various  parts.  The  true  fkin  alfo  cracks  when 
the  outfide  is  not  altered,  by  which  there  re- 
mains upon  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  of 
women,  who  have  had  children,  a number 
of  fmall  cicatrices,  as  if  the  parts  had  been 
fcarified,  or  there  had  been  flight  longitudinal 
ulcerations.  . 

For  the  eafe  both  of  the  dlftention  and  con- 
fequent  forenefs,  fome  uncfluous  applications 
Ihould  be  rubbed  over  the  abdonmi  every  night 
at  bed-time.  The  ointment  commonly  recom- 
mended for  this  purpofe  is  compofed  of  rendered 
veal  fat  beaten  up  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rofe 
water. 

By  the  extreme  diftcntion  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen  thefe  are  often  the  feat  of  pain 
during  pregnancy,  cfpecially  at  their  infertions: 
and  it  requires  fome  attention  to  diilinguith  this 
from  the  pain  which  may  arlfe  from  affec- 
tions of  the  JytnphyJis  of  the  ofa  pubis.  When 
the  weight  of  the  abdomen\w  pregnant  women 
is  very  ^reat,  and  weakly  fupported  by  the  in- 
teguments, it  becomes  pendulous,  and  occafions 
to  the  patient  much  pain  and  difficulty  in 
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walking,  and  many  other  inconveniences.  It 
■will  then  be  of  fervice,  by  a napkin  or  broad 
bandage,  fulted  to  the  purpofe,  paffed  round  the 
lower  part  and  middle  of  the  abdomen,  to  fupport 
it  with  a moderate  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  then 
by  a fcapulary  to  fling  the  depending  weight 
over  the  flioulders,  by  which  the  patient  will 
be  enabled  to  move‘  and  walk  about  with  in^ 
finitely  lefs  trouble,  and  any  inconvenience 
thence  arifing  will  be  lefTened  or  removed. 

SECTION  XXV. 

Instances  fometlmes.  occur  of  pregnant 
women  being  afledled  with  the  venereal  difeafe : 
and  we  have  generally  been  advlfed  to  follow  a 
mode  of  treatment,  by  which  the  difeafe  was  not 
intended  to  be  perfectly  cured,  but  moderated 
and  reftrained  from  further  progrefs  ; leaving 
the  abfolute  cure  to  be  completed,  when  the 
patient  was  recovered  from  the  ftate  of  child- 
bed. This  method  of  proceeding  has  been  re- 
commended, on  the  prefumption  that  dangerous 
confequences  would  refult  either  to  the  mother 
or  child,  if  a quantity  of  quickfilver  was  ufed, 
during  pregnancy,  fuflicicnt  to  root  out -the 
difeafe  effecflually  from  the  conflitution.  If  the 
patient  has  gonorrhoea,  there  is  clearly  nothing 
in  the  medicines  preferibed,  or  in  the  treat- 
ment, which  can  prove  hurtful  to  either  at  the 
time  of  uterogeftation.  But  if  there  fliould  be  a 
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confirmed  liieSy  as  frl6Hons  with  tmgue7itum  hy^ 
draryryrt  properly  inftituted  and  purfued,  which, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  firft,  is  yet  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  mofl  efficacious  remedy  ; or  if  equal 
or  greater  confidence  is  placed  in  them  than  in 
any  preparation  of  quickfilver  internally  given ; 
it  is  reafonable  to  think,  and  the  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  experience,  that  women  might  at  any 
time  of  pregnancy  go  through  a due  courfe  of 
them  with  perfe(5:l  fafety.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary 
to  obferve,  that  medicines  compofed  of  quickfil- 
ver,  whether  internally  given  or  externally  ap- 
plied, are  not  at  this  time  ufed  with  a view  to 
promote  a falivation,  or  any  other  profufe  evacu- 
ation, but  with  the  intention  of  filling  the  habit 
with  that  medicine,  and  retaining  it  as  long  as 
it  is  thought  neceffiary  for  the  extinction  of  the 
difeafe.  The  utility  and  propriety  of  this  prac- 
tice is  allowed  by  thofe,  who  differ  widely  in 
their  explanations  of  the  mode  in  which  quick- 
filver  is  fuppofed'to  operate.  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  obferve,  that  the  principal  caufes  of 
the  failure  of  this  medicine  to  anfwer  our  pur- 
pofe  of  perfectly  curing  the  lues,  are  either  the 
hurry  with  which  it  is  at  fiiit;  ufed,  the  negli- 
gence and  mifreprefentation  of  patients,  or  a 
conclufion  often  though  crroneoufly  made,  that 
the  difappearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a proof  of 
a perfect  cure  of  the  difeafe  ; whereas  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that,  if  the  friCtions  are  not 
continued  many  days,  or  even  feveral  weeks,  or, 
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in  fome  cafes,  perhaps,  months,  after  all  the 
fymptoms  are  gone,  there  will  in  a fhort  time 
be  new  appearances,  which  prove  the  return  or 
exigence  of  the  dileafe. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  a child' born  of  an 
infedled  parent  could  not  at  the  time  of  birth 
be  exempt  from  infection,  and  that  the  virus 
would  be  fo  intermixed  with  its  frame  that 
there  would  fcarcely  be  a poffibility  of  exter- 
minating it.  This  is  at  leaft  a very  dubious 
point ; becaufe  it  has  happened  to  every  perfon 
engaged  in  praAicc  in  a city  or  large  town,  to 
attend  patients  of  this  defcription,  who  have 
neverthelefs  brought  forth  children  which  were 
perfectly  healthy.  1 do  not  recolle^l;  one  deci- 
sive inftance  of  a child  born  with  any  fymptoms 
of  the  venereal  difeafe  upon  it;  and  the  contrary, 
I am  perfuaded,  is  often  fufpe(5led  from  a know- 
ledge of  circumftances,  which  give  rife  to  the 
fufpicion,  exclufive  of  the  fymptoms;  though  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  a child  has  a chance  of 
receiving  the  infedion  in  the  acl  of  parturition, 
by  abforbing  the  virus  in  its  palTage  over  ul- 
cerated furfaces.  Rut,  with  regard  to  the  firft 
opinion,  it  may  perhaps  be  juftifiable  to  reafon 
in  this  manner.  If  the  infcdlion  is  received,  it 
muft  be  at  the  time  of  conception,  or  attcrwards. 
If  the  prolific  particles,  whether  in  the  male  or 
female,  were  mixed  with  the  venereal  viruSy 
the  prolific  properties  would  probably  by  fuch 
. mixture  be  deflroyed  ; but  if  conception  were 
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previous  to  the  infeftion,  there  feems  to  be  no 
way  in  which  tfie  latter  could  be  communicated 
to  the  child  already  conceived,  all  immediate 
intercourfe  being  fecluded  by  the  perfeA  clo- 
fure  of  the  os  uteri. 

Children  brought  forth  by  parents  infe<5ted 
with  the  venereal  difeafe  will  often  be  born 
dead;  but  this  event  may  commonly  be  im- 
puted with  more  propriety  to  the  feverity  of  the 
means  ufed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  difeafe, 
than  to  the  difeafe  itfelf ; and  the  rank  erup- 
tions about  the  podex  to  which  children  in  very 
early  life  are  liable,  certainly  cannot  be  juftly 
attributed  to  venereal  infedlion,  the  infedion 
firfl  fliowing  its  power  on  th«  part  which 
received  it. 


SECTION  XXVI. 
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When  pregnant  women  have  the  fmall-pox, 
there  is  much  difference  in- the  opinions  en- * 
tertained  of  the  poffiblllty  of  the  child  being 
kifeded.  Some  have  contended  that,  if  the 
mother  has  this  difeafe,  the  child  could  not 
efcape;  whilft  others  are  perfuaded,  that  the 
child  could  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economv,  receive  this  difeafe.  Cafes  are 
recorded  by  various  writers  in  confirmation  of 
both  the  opinions;  and  many  inflances  have 
been  communicated  to  me  by  men  of  integrity 
and  attention,  with  the  view'  of  deciding  this 
point ; but  the  cafes  are  contradidory  to  each 
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Other,  and  therefore  prevent  any  prefen t decifion 
upon  the  fubjed:.  When,  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  well-attefted  fads,  our  knowlege  is 
extended  ajid  corroded,  fliould  it  be  proved, 
that  the  variolous  infedion  is  generally  received 
by  the  foetm  in  utero,  if  the  parent  has  the  dif- 
eafe  when  flie  is  pregnant,  we  may  then  con- 
fider  whether  the  knowledge  of  the  fad  can  be 
turned  to  any  pradical  advantage 
» It  is  an  opinion  almoft  univerfally  received, 
that,  if  a woman  with  child  fliould  have  the 
fmall-pox,  and  mifearry;  or,  if  at  the  full  time 
her  labour  fliould  come  on  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  difeafe,  it  would  nccefl'arily 
prove  fatal  to  the  mother.  The  event  has  too 
often  proved  the  truth  of  this  obfcrvatlon  ; yet 
it  will  probably  {land  upon  more  jufl  ground,  if 
it  be  {lated  in  this  manner.  Should  the  attack 
of  the  difeafe  be  violent,  and  the  eruptive  fever 
run  very  high,  patients  may  and  have  often 
efcaped  the  danger,  at  any  period  of  uterogefla- 
tion,  though  the  child  were  then  expelled. 
But  if  a woman  pafTes  the  time  of  the  eruptive 
fever,  and  labour  or  a tendency  to  mifearry 
Ihould  come  on  towards  the  crlfis  of  the  difeafe, 
as  far  as  my  obfervatiori* enables  me  to  fpeak, 
fhe  will  then  certainly  die.  She  dies,  in  truth, 
not  bccaufe  flic  mlfcarries  or  brings  forth  a 
child,  but  fhe  mlfcarries  or  falls  into  labour  bc- 

* Mour'iccau  fays,  that  he  himfelf  was  born  with  the  fmall- 
jx)x  upon  him,  but  the  weight  of  this  affertion  muft  depend 
on  the  opinion  of  others, 
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caufe  fhe  is  already  in  a dying  or  very  dangerous 
ftate,  and  by  thofe  circumflances  tlie  danger  is 
infinitely  incrcafcd. 

When  other  difeafes  occur  in  pregnancy,  the 
treatment  to  be  direded  mull  be  fuch  as  the 
particular  difeafe  may  require,  making  due 
allowances  for  that  Hate,  by  not  preferibing  any 
violent  means,  unlefs  the  immediate  fafety  of 
the  patient  may  render  them  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.  Every  morbid  alteration  of  importance 
which  happens  during  pregnancy  fuperfedes,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  all  the 
changes  which  depend  upon  that  Hate  ; and 
whoever  aims  to  ellablilh  the  charader  of  a 
fuccefsful  praditioner  in  midwifery  mull  pay 
attention  to  the  health  of  his  patients  when  they 
are  pregnant.  If  there  be  no  difeafe,  or  difpo- 
lition  to  it,  the  procefs  of  a labour  is  generally 
uniform  and  fafe.  If  any  difpofition  to  difealc 
Ihould  exill  at  that  time,  the  labour  may  be 
rendered  irregular  and  dangerous,  or  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  fome  difeafe  peculiar  to  the  child- 
bearing Hate,  not  by  giving,  but  by  diverting 
fuch  difpofition  to  fome  part  rendered  by  par- 
turition more  fufceptible  of  its  influence. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  UTEROGESTATION. 

It  was  formerly  aflerted  and  believed,  that  the 
proper  fituation  of  the  child  in  the  uterusy  in 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  was  fedentary; 
with  the  breech  refting  at  the  fuperior  aperture 
of  the  pelvis,  and  the  fore-parts  of  the  child 
turned  exadlly  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother. 
At  or  towards  the  time  of  parturition  it  was 
thought  that  the  child,  partly  by  the  increafed 
weight  of  the  head,  but  chiefly  by  its  own  in- 
fliindl  and  powders,  made  a revolution,  and  turn- 
ed with  its  head  downwards,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  vertex  was  placed  to  the  pubes,  and  the 
face  to  the  facrum.  In  this  pofition  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs  through  tht  pelvis.  This  change 
was  called  prefenting  to  the  birth,  of  which  it 
was  judged  to  be  the  fignal ; and,  from  the 
terms  ufed  in  dlflerent  languages  toexprefs  the 
change,  the  opinion  feems  to  have  been  univer- 
fal.  By  the  examination  of  women  wdio  have 
died  at  different  periods  of  uterogeflation,  or 
in  the  a<fl;  of  child-birth,  it  is  now  afeertained, 
that  fuch  as  is  the  fituation  of  the  child  in  the 

early 
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early  part  of  pregnancy,  fuch  it  will  be  at  the 
time  of.  labour,  unlefs,  which  can  very  rarely 
happen,  the  pofition  be  altered  by  fome  acci- 
dental violence.  Perhaps  this  opinion  of  the 
ancients  was  not  founded  ®n  obfervation,  but 
on  the  prefumption  that  fatal  confequences 
would  refult  from  the  continuance  of  the  foetus 
with  its  head  downwards  for  nine  months. 
They  did  not  know,  that  there  was  a circula- 
tion of  the  blood ; and  of  courfe  were  Ignorant 
that  an  order  of  veflels  exifted  in  the  >body, 
cfpecially,  calculated,  by  preferving  a particular 
communication  between  different  parts,  to 
prevent  any  injury  to  the  foetus ^ either  from  its 
confinement  or  fituation. 

The  natural  pofition  of  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus  is  fuch  as  to  occupy  the  lead:  polfible 
fpace,  fo  that  the  leaft  poffible  inconvenience 
is  occafioned  to  the  parent,  yet  with  the  utmoft 
eafe  to  its  own  body  and  limbs^.  In  the  pofi- 
tions  which  are  efteemed  natural  there  is  an 
endlefs  variety,  but  they  are  moft  commonly 
after  this  manner-f-.  The  knees  are  drawn  up 
to  the  belly,  the  legs  are  refledlcd  backwards, 

I 

* Quafi  in  feipfuni  totus  conglobatus. — Fabric,  ab  j^qua- 
pendente. 

t Adclu6lis  ad  abdomen  genibus,  flexis  retrorfum  cruribus, 
pedibusdecuffatls,  manibufque  furfum  ad  caput  fublatis,  qua- 
rum  alteram,  circa  tempora  vel  auriculas,  alteram  ad  genam 
detinetj  fpina  in  orbem  fledlitur,  caput  ad  genua  inenrvato  ' 
collo  propendet;  tali  membrorum  fitu,  qualem  in  fomno  per 
quietem  quaerimus.— i/rtrv.  Exercitat.  de  Partu. 
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the  feet  crofled,  and  lying  clofe  to  the  breech; 
the  elbows  are  in  contact  with  its  hdes,  and 
the  hands  turned  up  to  its  head,  one  of  which 
is  often  placed  upon  the  cheek  or  ear.  The 
fpine  is  incurvated,  and  the  neck  being  bowed, 
the  chin  refts  upon  its  knees.  There  is  that 
inflexion  of  the  body  into  which  we  fpon- 
taneoufly  fall  when  we  feek  repofe  ; and  as  it  is 
our  pofition  before  we  are  born,  it  is  that  alfo 
to  which  we  have  an  inclination  in  the  decre- 
pitude of  old  age. 

The  fituation  of  a child,  prcfenting  naturally, 
is  with  the  head  downwards,  refting  upon  the 
ojfapuhisy  with  one  fide  of  the  head  towards  the 
abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  the  other  towards 
the  facruniy  or  in  a fmall  degree  diagonally. 
The  bulk  of  the  body  of  the  child  is  not  placed 
againft  the  fpine,  but  on  one  fide,  moft  com- 
monly on  the  right,  and  the  lin^s  turned  to- 
wards the  left,  fo  that  the  ahdoihd)t  of  a woman 
with  child  is,  in  general,  evidently  diftended 
more  on  one  fide  than  the  other.  When  this 
circumftancc,  though  a ncccffary  confequence 
of  the  proper  fituation  of  the  child,  is  obferved, 
a fufpicion,  wholly  groundlefs,  is  often  enter- 
tained, that  its  prefentation  at  the  time  of  birth 
will  be  unnatural.  A fmall  degree  of  perma- 
nent enlargement  may  afterwards  be  perceived 
on  that  fide  on  which  the  child  has  refled,  in 
which  alfo,  for  fome  time  after  delivery,  the 
mother  is  fubjed;  to  pains  refembling  thofe 
which  are’ confidered  as  rheumatic. 
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' The  term  of  uterogeftatlon  is  different  in 
every  clafs  of  animals,  and  the  diverfity  has 
been  attributed  to  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  parents  or  the  offspring.  Thofe,  who  were 
of  opinion  that  it  depended  upon  the  parent, 
fought  for  the  reafon  in  the  ftructure  or.confti- 
tution  of  the  uterus,  the  heat  or  coldnefs,  dry- 
nefs  or  moifture  of  which,  according  to  the  doc- 
• trines  of  the  old  philofophy,  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  caufes  of  the  varieties  : yet,  if  the  term 
depended  upon  thefe,  it  would  then  remain  to  be 
proved,  how  it  happened  that  one  form  or  con- 
flitution  was  capable  of  bearing  diftention  lon- 
ger than  the  other.  Thofe,  who  Imputed  the 
time  of  the  event  to  the  offspring,  affigned  to 
them  the  fame  properties.  It  feems  to  have  been 
generally  believed,  that,  by  the  long  or  fhort 
continuance  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus,  the  fu- 
ture fize,  duration,  and  qualities,  of  different  ani- 
mals were  influenced ; and  that  thefe  were  mofl 
perfect  and  p»ermanent  in  thofe  animals  which 
had  the  longeft  period  of  uterogeftation.  It 
was  alfo  thought,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that 
the  longer  the  time  of  uterogeftation,  the  lon- 
ger the  animals  were  before  they  came  to  full 
growth  ; and  that  on  this  depended  their  con- 
,tinuance  in  the  mature  ftate,  without  any  na- 
tural tendency  to  decay,  one  period  of  exiltencc 
3 tegu- 
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regulating  another  *.  In  oviparous  animals  the 
time  of  incubation  ncceffary  for  the  produ61ion 
of  their  young  is  not  altered  by  the  qualities  of 
the  bird  by  which  it  is  incubated,  but  follows  its 
genuine  nature ; as  in  a hen’s  egg  incubated  by 
a duck.  This  favours  the*  opinion  that  the 
term  is  guided  by  the  offspring,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  decifive  : for  the  circumftances  relating 
to  the  birth  of  oviparous  and  viviparous  ani- 
mals, though  they  may  illullrate  each  other, 
cannot,  with  any  intelligence,  be  compared, 
before  the  egg  is  expe^cd. 

If  the  time  of  uterogeffation  be  not  inter- 
rupted by  accidental  caufes,  it  proceeds  in  all 
animals  with  great,  though  not  w^ith  exadl  re- 
gularity, as  is  proved  by  thofe  who  are  employ- 
ed in  breeding  cattle,  by  whom  a corredl  ac- 
count is  ufually  preferved.  But  in  the  human 
fpecies  there  was  fuppofed  to  be  a confiderable 
latitude  in  this  refped;,  and  examples  have  been 
recorded  with  great  confidence,  by  grave  wri- 
ters, of  children  born  after  a term  much  exceed- 
ing the  comrhon,  and  of  others  after  a term  far 
lliort  of  it,  which  were  neverthelefs  in  a perfe<!:I: 
Hate.  This  opinion  hath  alfo  been  counte- 
nanced to  a certain  degree  by  the  laws  or 
cuftoms  eflabliflied  in  dltferent  countries 

I 

* See  Lord  Bacon’s  Hijior.  Natural. 

f Spigelius  Ulpianum  juris  confultum  immerito  reprehen- 
dit,  quod  port  decimum  menfem  editum  neminem  ad  legiti- 
niam  haereditatem  admiferit. — Hen  v.  Exercitat.  dc  Partu. 

The 
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The  common  time  of  uterogeftation  in  wo- 
men is  forty  weeks,  or  nine  calendar  months  ; 
and  fome  men  of  ability  and  candour* have  been 
perfnaded,  that  it  is  poflTible  for  them  to  proceed 
as  far  as  ten  calendar  months.  By  the  laws  of  this 
country  the  term  is  not  precifely  limited  ; lb 
that  if  any  cafe  Ihould  occur,  in  which  this  mat- 
ter might  be  litigated,  the  decifion  would  rathef 
depend  upon  the  circumftances,  or  upon  the 
confidence  placed  in  the  teftimonies  of  the  rne- 
dical  w'itnelfes,  than  upon  any  proof  or  convic- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  decided. 

There  mufi:  in  general  be  much  difficulty  in 
determining  with  abfolute  precifion  the  time  of 
uterogelbation  in  individual  women.  But  I 
have  met  with  feveral  inftances  of  thofe  who, 
Irom  particular  contingencies,  fuch  as  the  ca- 
fual  intercourfe  with  their  hulbands,  or  their 
return  to  or  abfence  from  them  for  a par- 
ticular time,  have  been  able  to  tell  exadlly  when 
they  became  pregnant ; and  none  of  thefe  have 
exceeded  forty  weeks.  I am  therefore  perfuad- 
cd,  that  the  term  of  utcrogeftation  is  as  accu- 
rately limited  in  women  as  in  animals.  I do  not 
mean  that  it  is  completed  to  a minute  or  an 
hour,  as  has  been  furmifed,  becaufe  the  birth  of 
the  child  may  be  delayed  by  a multiplicity  ofi 
accidents.  But  parturition  will  be  accompliffi- 
ed,  or  the  parturient  difpofition  will  take  place, 
before  or  at  the  expiration  of  forty  wrecks  from 
V oL.  r.  X the 
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the  time  of  coilceptlon.  Nor  does  it  feem  rea- 
fonable  that  a law  of  nature,  which  is  not  alter- 
ed by  the  ditferences  of  age;  by  the  diet,  by  the 
extremes  of  climates,  by  the  feverities  of  flavery 
or  the  indulgences  of  luxury,  fhould  be  chang- 
ed by  circumftances  of  lefs  importance. 

But  the  examples  of  women  who  have  brought 
forth  their  children  apparently  in  a perfedl  ftate, 
and  of  a proper  fize,  before  the  full  time  of 
pregnancy,  are  innumerable.  As  there  is  no 
mark  in  the  external  appearance,  or  internal 
conformation,  which  enables  us  to  determine 
■with  precifion  whether  a child  has  remained 
in  the  uterus  its  full  time,  this  muft  continut? 
doubtful,  except  as  far  as  we  arc  able  to  judge  by 
the  general  probability,  or  by  the  fize  of  the 
child.  So  many  accidents  occur,  which  may 
give  to  the  uterus  its  difpofition  to  expel  the 
child,  that  its  premature  expulfion  can  never  be 
the  occafion  of  furprife  ; not  to  mention,  that 
there  is  in  particular  w^omcn  a fpecific  time, 
as  the  thirty-feventh  or  thirty- eighth  week,  be- 
yond which  they  never  pafs  in  many  fucceeding 
labours\^ 

Though  it  fliould  be  allowxd  that  the  natural 
term  of  pregnancy  in  women  is  forty  weeks, 
there  will  be  fome  difficulty  in  making  the  cal- 
culation. The  difappearance  of  the  menfes  is 
ufually  the  firlf  change,  which  occafions  a fuf- 
picion  of  pregnancy ; and  might  therefore  be 

cflecmed 
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efleemcd  the  era,  from  which  we  are  to  date  its 
commencement.  But,  though  w'omcn  are 
more  apt  to  conceive  foon  after  than*  juft  before 
menftruation,  they  may  become  pregnant  at  any 
part  of  the  time  between  the  two  periods,  when 
they  did,*and  when  they  were  expected  to  mcii- 
ftriiate.  In  order  to  avoid  any  great  errOur  it  is 
cuftomary  therefore  to  take  the  middle  time, 
and  to  reckon  forty-two  weeks  from  the  laft  adl 
of  menftruation,  by  which  method,  if  we  arc 
rightly  inftrudled,  we  rnay  avoid  any  egregious 
miftake. 

Women  who  give  fuck,  and  who  do  not 
menftruate,  fometimes  become  pregnant,  and 
having  no  alteration  by  which  they  can  make 
any  reckoning  of  the  time  of  their  delivery,  all 
is  left  to  conjedlure.  But  there  is  ufually,  in 
thefe  cafes,  a lliort  and  imperfetft  menftruation, 
which  denotes  the  time  when  the  uterus  w^as  iii 
a ftate  fitted  for  conception.  Some  women  alfo 
have' conceived,  who  never  did  menftruate  re- 
gularly, or  in  whom  menftruation  had  been  in- 
terrupted for  many  months.  V'/ecan  then  only 
judge  of  the  time  when  they  conceived,  by  fuch 
fymptoms  and  appearances  as  fliowed  that  they 
had  acquired  the  difpofition  to  menftruate,  and 
vvould  have  menftruated  if  they  had  not  con- 
ceived. All  calculations  founded  on  the  time  of 
quickening,  the  fize  of  the  patient,  and  the  like 
circum^I:ances,  amounting  only  to  conjecture, 
muft  be  very  liable  to  miftake. 
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Some  inconveniences ' are  produced  by  at- 
tempts to  make  exadl  reckonings  for  pregnant 
women  ; for  when  the  time  fixed  for  their  de- 
livery is  pafi;,  the  errour  creates  much  folicitudc 
and  impatience.  When  therefore  it  is  necefiary 
to  give  an  opinion  on  this  fubjecl,  it  is  better  to 
mention  fome  time  beyond  that  which  we  really 
fuppofe;  or,  on  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better,  that  labour  fliould  always  come  on  un- 
expectedly. 


SECTION  III. 

At  the  expiration  of  forty  weeks  the  procefs 
of  labour  commenceth  ; and  various  opinions 
have  been  given  with  a view  of  explaining  its 
caufes.  Of  thefc  opinions,  which  have  been 
fuppofed  to  conftitute  a very  important  part  of 
oblletric  knowledge,  we  fliould  not  be  ignorant, 
as  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  midwifery  has 
really  been  very  much  influenced  by  them. 

It  was  faid  bv  all  the  ancient  writers,  that  a 
child  was  born  by  its  own  eflbrts,  which  it  was 
incited  to  make  by  the  neceflity  it  felt  of  breath- 
ing cool  air,  for  the  purpofe  of  moderating  that 
heat  which  was  generated  by  its  long  confine- 
ment in  the  uterus  \ or  by  the  want  of  nourifli- 
ment,  the  fources  of  which  failed,  or  were  be- 
come depraved;  or  by  the  acrimony  of  the  nie^ 
conhim  and  humours  of  its  own  body.  By  fome 
the  caufe  afligned  lor  the  exertions  of  the  fxtus 

was 
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was  the  want  of  room  for  its  further  growth 
and  enlargement ; and  that  by  its  efforts  it 
efcaped  out  of  the  uterus,  as  out  of  a prifon  in 
which  it  had  been  conllrained.  By  others  it 
was  prefumed,  that  there  was  fomc  analogy  be- 
tween the  riperiefs  and  falling  of  fruit,  and  the 
perfedion  and  birth  of  a child.  The  peculifir 
caufe  was  unimportant,  but,  from  a general  per- 
fuafion  of  the  principle,  it  was  prefumed,  that 
the  eafe  or  difficulty  with  which  labours  were 
completed,  depended  upon  the  Ifreugth  or  ac- 
tivity of  the  child.  Another  conclufion  certainly 
followed  : when  the  child  was  feeble  the  labour 
muff  neceffarlly  be  flow;  and  in  cafesof  unufual 
difficulty  we  might  be  alTurcd,  thatthechild  was 
dead,  or  could  not  poffibly  be  faved.  Of  courfc, 
whenever  the  affilfance  of  art  was  required,  there 
was  no  occafion  to  regard  the  child,  the  exig- 
ence of  the  difficulty  proving  the  death  or  im- 
poffibility  of  preferving  the  child.  If  we  had 
no  other  clrcumftance,  by  which  the  pradlce  of 
the  ancients  could  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
moderns,  this  alone  would  decide  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  Many expreffions  are,  however,  in  ufe 
at  the  prefent  time,  which  are  founded  on  this 
opinion  of  the  ancients;  and  it  is  not  clear,  that 
prad;icc  is  not,  in  fome  .inftances,  yet  influ- 
enced by  it. 

No  fad;  is  more  incontcffably  proved,  than 
that  a dead  child,  even  though  it  may  have  be- 
come putrid,  is  commonly  born  after  a labour 
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as  regular  and  natural  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
ccfs  as  a living  one  ; and  that  children,  after  la- 
bours accompliftied  with  the  moft  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, will  often  be  born  not  only  living,  but  in 
perfed;  health.  There  muft  then  be  fome  other 
principle  of  birth  befides  the  efforts  of  the  child, 
which  in  fad  appears  to  be  wholly  paffi  ve. 

It  was  by  later  writers  fuppofed,  that  the  child 
was  expelled  by  the  adion  of  the  uterus^  aided 
by  that  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muf- 
cles.  This  dodrine,  which  I believe  was  firll; 
advanced  by  Fahrkms  ah  Aquapendente  is  the 
bafis  of  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the 
pradice  of  midwifery  ; and  it  is  fo  indifputably 
proved,  by  the  occurrences  both  in  natural  and 
difficult  labours,  that  its  truth  is  now  almofl, 
univerfally  admitted. 

Ingenious  men  were  not  fatisfied  with  the 
obfervation  of  the  fad,  but  they  endeavoured  to 
difeover  the  principle  of  the  adion  of  the  uterus, 
and  to  affign  reafons  for  its  coming  on  at  a par- 
ticular time.  It  was  furmifed  that  this  expul- 
fatory  adion  of  the  uterus  depended  upon  its 
form  or  firudure,  or  its  inability  to  bear  further 
diftention  ; or  upon  its  heat  or  coldnefs,  drynefs 
ormoiflure ; or  upon  the  diftindion  of  its  muf- 
cular  fibres,  wduch  were  faid  to  be  arranged  in 
. a peculiar  dircdion  ; or  to  the  effort  to  men- 

*Simul  expultrix  uteri  facultasextemplo  infurgit,  et  exci- 
tatur. — See  Cap.  Ixxxvi. 
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ftruate  when  the  veffels  of  the  uterus  wxre  inca- 
pable of  containing  a greater  quantity  of  blood 
than  was  already  colledlcd  in  them.  Ol  thefe 
and^many  other  opinions  it  w'ould  be  ufelefs  to 
debate  ; but,  as  all  viviparous  animals  bring  forth 
their  young  at  regularly  ftated  times,  and  by 
procefles  generally  alike,  it  would  not  be  judg- 
ing according  to  any  philofophical  rule,  to  attri- 
bute as  the  immediate  caufe  of  parturition,  or  of 
parturition  at  any  certain  time,  a circumllancc 
peculiar  to  any  individual  clafs  of  animals. 

The  opinions  of  men  upon  the  fame  fCibjec^l: 
are  often  in  dire<ft  oppofition  to  each  other  : and 
fome,  fearful  that  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in 
either  extreme,  have  fleered  a middle  courfe  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
Thefe  have  fuppofed  that  child-birth  is  not 
completed  folcly  by  the^ efforts  of  the  child,  or 
by  thofe  of  the  parent,  but  by  the  conjun^lion 
of  their  efforts.  Of  this  opinion,  which  parti- 
cipates of  the  errour  of  the  ancients,  there  have 
been  few  fupporters  ; and  the  arguments  in  its 
favour  have  been  drawn  from  obfervations  made 
in  the  firfl  inflancc  on  vegetables  and  oviparous 
animals.  How  far  the  difeovery  of  the  particular 
caufe  of  the  birth  of  a child  might  lead  to  the 
improvement  of  pradflce  it  is  impoffible  to  de- 
termine. The  knowledge  of  the  fad,  that  chil- 
dren are  expelled,  has  evidently  been  producllve 
of  much  advantage  ; but  the  attempts  to  invef- 
tigate  the  caufe  do  not  give  us  more  latisfac- 
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tion  than  old  Avicenna,  who,  with  great  hu- 
mility and  devotion,  fays,  At  the  appointed 
time,  labour  comes  on  by  the  command  of 
God.” 


SECTION  IV. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  pregnancy  and 
parturition  have  ufually  been  mentioned  as  dif- 
tind;  operations  of  the  conftltutlon.  But  it  feems 
better  .to  confider  every  change  in  the  animal 
economy,  from  the  time  of  conception  to  the 
birth  of  the  child,  as  forming  a lingle  procefs, 
confiding  of  feveral  parts,  each  perfedl  in  itfelf, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a caufe  of  fome  fubfequent 
change  neceifary  for  the  completion  of  the 
whole  ; and  though  there,  is  no  preclfe  line  to 
the  different  parts  of  this  procefs,  they  readily 
admit  of  didindlions,  by  which  they  are  more 
eafily  comprehended,  and  more  expeditioufly 
and  accurately  deferibed.  Thus,  previous  to 
the  a(d  of  parturition,  many  changes  take  place 
in  the  conftitution,  which  indicate  its  approach;  * 
and  thefe  have  been  called  the  predifpofing 
figns  of  labour.  The  time  of  their  appearance 
is  different,  being  in  fome  women  feveral  weeks, 
and  in  others  only  a few  days,  before  the  com- 
mcncement'of  labour:  but  they  univerfally  take 
place,  unlefs  the  labour  be  precipitated  by  fome 
accidental  influence  : , and  the  more  perfectly 
thefe  changes  are  made,  and  the  longcr'thc  time 

of 
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of  their  preceding  the  labour,  the  more  natural 
and  kindly  will  tlie  procefs  generally  be. 

There  is  firfl:,  a gradual  fublidence  of  the 
Jiindus  of  the  uterus,  and  w\\o\c  ahdo7nen,  fo  that 
women  often  appear,  and  really  are,  lefs  in  the 
ninth  than  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy. 
This  is  a good  indication,  becaufe  it  diowsthat 
the  fund  ns  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  uterus 
are  dijnofed  to  acf;  and  on  the  equality  of  this 
dilpofition  the  efficacy  of  its  ad:ion  will  very 
much  depend.  When  there,  is  no  fubiidencc 
of  the  abdomen,  or  but  little,  and  the  patient 
complains,  even  in  the  time  of  labour,  that  the 
child  is  very  high,  it  is  always  unfavourable; 
being  a proof  that  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  in 
an  inactive  flate,  or  adling  improperly.  » 

There  is  fccondly,  a difeharge  of  mucus  from 
the  vagina,  which  in  the  beginning  is  of  the 
kind  often  obferved  in  the  fuor  alhus\  that  is,  a 
mere  augmentation  of  the  fecretion  from  the 
glands  of  the  vagina  and  neighbouring  parts ; 
but,  by  a gradual  alteration  in  fome  inftanccs  it 
becomes  extremely  vifeid  and  tenacious,  or  that 
w'hlch  was  originally  of  fuch  texture  is  dlf- 
charged.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  fome  ani- 
mals wffiofc  bodies  arc  expofed  to  view,  cfpeci- 
ally  in  cows ; and  it  is  a fign  that  the  parts 
concerned  in  parturition  are  in  a fl:atc  difpofed 
to  dilate,  w hich  dlfpofition  is  farther  improved 
by  the  difeharge. 

Thirdly,  in  early  pregnancy  the  external  parts 

of 
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ol  generation  are  in  a natural  ftate,  or  at  fomc 
periods  rather  more  contradled  than  ufual : but 
when  the  time  of  labour  approaches  there  is  a 
gradual  enlargement  and  relaxation  of  them, 
with  fome  degree  of  protrufion.  This  change 
alfo  is  to  be  obferved  in  animals  only ; but,  from 
their  complaints,  and  the  reprefentatlon  of  their 
feelings  towards  the  conclufion  of  pregnancy, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  a (Imilar 
' change  takes  place  in  women. 

F'ourthly,  it  was  obferved  that  the  breads 
very  readily  and  generally  fympathi^e  with  the 
uterus  in  all  its  atfed:lons,  and  particularly  that 
they  are  enlarged  immediately  after  conception. 
There  is  alfo  a gradual  change  in  them  from 
that  time  to  the  approach  of  labour,  when  they 
are  perfectly  fitted  for  the  fccretion  of  milk ; 
which  when  Iccrcted  in  a more  mature  date, 
or  in  an  increafed  quantity,  may  be  edeemed  a 
fign  that  the  time  of  labour  is  draw  ing  near. 
Some  animals,  the  pecora  for  indance,  though 
the  quantity  of  milk  has  gradually  declined,  have 
continued  to  give  fuck  during  pregnancy,  with- 
out any  apparent  alteration  in  the  quality  ot 
their  milk,  till  they  approached  the  timeot  par- 
turition, when  it  was  found  to  be  much  chang- 
ed in  its  confidence,  colour,  and  properties,  a 
new^  mode  of  fccretion  being  evidently  eda- 
blifhed. 

Fifthly,  by  the  infertion  and  dlfpofition  of 
the  facrofciatic  ligaments  the  principal  firm- 
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nefs  IS  given  to  the  connexion  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis.  In  anlipals  not  with  young  thefc 
ligaments  are  very  ftrong  and  rigid,  and  make 
a refiftance  to  any  external  prefTure  almfofl  as 
firmly  as  if  they  were  oflified.  But  when  the 
' time  of  parturition  Is  at  hand  their  ftrength  and 
rigidity  gradually  decline,  and  they  feel  fcarcely 
more  firm  than  a dnplicature  of  the  ikin.  In 
confequence  of  this  relaxation  of  the  ligaments, 
animals  change  their  manner  of  walking',  by 
projedling  the  weight  of  the  body  on  each  fide 
alternately,  rather  than  by  advancing  the  feet. 
There  is  fuch  an  appearance  as  julhlfies  the  ufe 
of  the  popular  expreilion;  for  they  literally  feem 
faUtn^  in  pieces.  In  women  thefe  changes  can- 
not be  fo  well  obferved  ; but  there  arc  many 
reafons  to  be  drawm  from  their  manner  of 
walking,  and  from  their  representations,  wTich 
would  induce  us  to  believe,  that  fimilar  ones 
take  place  in  them  as  well  as  in  animals 

Sixthly,  all  animals,  wild  or  domellicated, 
aliiduoully  endeavour  to  provide  a fafe  and  com- 
fortable habitation  for  their  young,  when  the 
time  of  bringing  them  forth  draws  near-|'. 
The  aeflions  of  mankind  are  always  attributed 

, * Saevi  et  pe£liuis  oflium  cum  coxendice  copula,  quae  fit 

per  fynchondrofin,  adeo  emollitur  et  Iblvitur,  ut  di^a  ofla 
facile  exeunt!  foetui  cedant,  et  hiantia  regioiiem  totam  hypo- 
■gaftricam  ampliorcm  reddant. — Harv  Exercitat.  de  Partu. 

t Accedente  pariendi  tempefiate  ad  folita  loca  revertantur  ; 
ut  ftabula  vel  nidos  fuos  tuto  extruant,  ubi  foetus  pariant, 
foveant,  alantque. — Harv.  Exercitat.  de  Partu. 
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to,  and  ufually  proceed  from,  more  dignified 
•and  commendable  principles  than  thofe  of  ani- 
mals. But  in  many  natural  artions,  which  are 
too  powerful  to  be  controlled,  or  not  without 
great  difficulty,  by  infl  rued  ions,  manners,  or 
cuftoms,  they  may  often  be  obferved  to  a(5l 
inftindlivcly ; and  this  is  in  no  cafe  more  re- 
markable than  in  fuch  aedions  as  relate  to  child- 
bearing and  to  children.  From  inflindl,  there- 
fore, and  not  reafon,  it  may  be  prefumed,  the 
chofen  and  favourite  employments  of  pregnant 
women  are  thofe,  which  in  fome  way  or  de- 
gree relate  to;  the  expected  bleffmg ; and  an 
unufual  folicitude  about  the  preparation  of  fuch 
things  as  may  be  necelfary  or  convenient  to 
the  child,  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  pregnancy, 
may  be  confidered  as  a iign,  that  the  time  of 
labour  is>  approaching. 

J 
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* . 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  labours, 
it  is  ncceffary  that  we  lliould  fpeak  of  the  ope- 
' ration,  if  it  deferves  the  name,  by  which  we  are 
to  acquire  our  information.  This  is  defcrlbcd 
by  the  term  examination,  or  examination 
vaghiam.  When  inflltuted  at  the  time  of  la-’ 
hour,  it  is  popularly  called  taking  a pain,  which 
explains  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  wo- 
men. Concerning  this  operation  two  things 
are  to  be  obferved  ; firft  the  manner  iiv  which 
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patients  arc  to  be  examined  ; and,  fecondly, 
the  information  to  be  gained  by  the  exami- 
nation. 

Tlie  pofition  in  which  women  are  placed, 
when  it  is  thought  necelfary  to  examine  them, 
varies  in  different  countries.  In  Ibme  the  ex- 
amination is  made  when  they  fit  in  a chair  or 
ffool  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ; in  others  when 
they  kneel  by  the  fide  of  a bed  ; and  in  oth'ers 
in  a recufnbent  pofition.  But  in  this  country, 
at  the  prefent  time,  almoff  univerfdly,  women 
repofe  on  a couch  or  bed,  upon  their  left  fide, 
with  their  knees  bent  and  drawn  tow'ards  the 
ahdorncii ; and  this  is  by  far  the  moft  convenient 
as  well  as  decent.  It  is  not  rcquifite,  or  poffiblc, 
to  enumerate  every  circumltance,  to  which  it  is 
ncceffary  to  pay  attention : but  it  muff  be  an 
invariable  rule,  never  to  propofe  an  examination 
per  vng'inam  but  as  a matter  of  abfolute  nccef- 
iity,  and  in  the  prcfencc  of  fomc  attending  ' 
perfon.  It  is  alfo  to  be  performed  with  the 
utmoff.  care  and  tendernefs,  and  the  ftri(ffeft 
regard  to  decency;  tor,  unimportant  as  the 
operation  in  itfelf  really  is,  an  opinion  is  formed 
by  the  manner  of  doing  it,  of  the  llcill  and 
humanity  of  the  practitioner,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduffv 

An  examination  per  vaghiam  may  be  needful 
to  difeover  and  diff  inguifli  difeafes  of  the  uterus 
and  contiguous  parts ; to  afeertain  w'hether  a 
w'oman  be  pregnant,  or  how  tiir  flie  is  advanced 
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in  her  pregnancy ; to  determine  whether  fhe  be 
in  labour,  or  what  progrefs  that  has  made ; if 
the  prefentatlon  of  the  child  be  natural ; if  the 
pelvis  be  w’cll  formed  or  dlfliorted ; and  on 
many  other  occafions. 

* The  ilate  of  the  parts  examined,  under  all  the 
incidents  'before  recited,  is  different  from  the 
natural ; but  of  the  deviations  of  every  kind, 
and  in  every  degree,  it  is  impoffible  to  form  a 
judgment,  unlefs  we  have  previoufly  obtained 
an  accurate  idea  of  their  natural  ftate.  This 
forms  the  true  ffandard  by  which  w^e  arc  to 
judge  of  every  change,  natural  or  morbid;  and 
the  faculty  of  diferiminating  the  various  difeafes 
Of  alterations  can  only  be  acquired  by  frequent 
practice,  no  abll:ra61:  rule  being  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe.  It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that,  in  fome 
difeafes  of  the  uterus^  efpecially  thofe  difpofed  to 
become  cancerous,  the  os  uteri  is  enlarged,  or 
elongated,  indurated,  thickened,  fiffurcd,  fpon- 
gy,  and  uncommonly  tender  w^hen  touched;  or 
patulous,  or  with  the  lalna  fomewhat  reverted; 
lying  too  low  in  the  difengaged  or  firm- 

ly attached  to  the  adjoining  parts.  But  in 
others,  as  the  polypus,  hydatids,  inflammation, 
or  a glandular  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  the 
ffate  of  the  parts,  (except  the  fimple  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uterus)  or  the  fenfation  they  give, 
cannot  be  deferibed  by  w’ords,  without  an  an- 
tecedent agreement  what  thofe  fliall  be  called 
which  wc  have  before  felt  or  leen.  We  are 
often  able  to  diftlnguilli  the  changes  made  in 
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the  body  of  the  uterus  by  an  examination  per 
anum  more  perfec^fly  than  by  any  other  me- 
thod. 

As  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  notimpoffible, 
to  determine,  by  an  examination  per  vaginam  in 
the  early  part  of  pregnancy,  whether  a woman 
be  with  child,  it  is  then  prudent  to  evade  the 
operation;  becaufc  it  is  aUva vs  expected,  that  we 
Ihould  afterwards  fpcak  with  prccifion  and  con- 
fidence. For  thz  fundus  of  the  uterus  being  the 
part  firft  diftended  in  confcquence  of  concep- 
tion ; and  the  cervtXy  which  is  the  only  part 
we  can  feel,  not  beginning  to  Ai^orten  in  any 
dilVinguifliablc-way  before  the  termination  of 
the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy ; not  to  mention 
the  natural  varieties  in  the  llrudlurc  and  fize  of 
the  parts  in  different  women,  and  the  altera- 
tions wdiich  may  be  caufed  by  the  attachment, 
of  the  placenta  to  dificrent  parts  of  the  uterus^ 
or  by  thofe  difeafes  which  rcfemble  pregnancy, 
we  ihall  fee  fufficient  reafon  for  putting  off  this 
kind  of  inquiry.  A cautious  pradlitioner  will 
not  therefore,  on  any  account,  examine  before 
a fuitable  time,  becaufe  he  cannot  gain  in- 
formation, to  fupply  him  with  proper  ground 
on  which  to  form  the  opinion  required  of  him, 
that  w'ill  not  be  extremely  fubjedl  to  errour. 
Perhaps  this  limitation  may  not  be  fufficiently 
llricf,  and  it  is  better  to  fay,  in  general.terms, 
that  the  longer  we  defer  the  examination,  the 
greater  probability  there  will  be  that  w'e  fliall 
not  be  deceived,  or  difappointed  of  the  informa- 
tion 
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, tion  we  want.  In  all  cafes  like  wife  of  doubt- 
ful  prognoflic,  it  is  prudent  to  avail  ourfelves 
of  every  advantage,  which  a knowledge  of  the 
collateral  circumflances  can  afford,  before  we 
give  our  opinion. 

Nor  is  there  lefs  difficulty,  when  we  are 
allured  that  a woman  is  with  child,  in  deciding, 
by  ah  examination  per  vaginam,  how^  far.  flie  is 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  An  opinion  of  this 
muff  be  formed  on  the  eftimation  we  make  of 
that  portion  of  the  cei-vlx  uteris  which  we  fup- 
pofe  Ihould  remain  undiffended  at  any  individual 
period  of  pregnancy.  But  as  the  cervix  iiieri 
naturally  varies  in  its  length  in  different  women, 
of  courfe  the  portion  which  remains  undiftend- 
ed  at  any  precife  time  muff  vary;  and  all  that 
can  be  juflly  faid  upon  the  fubie<5l  will  only 
deferve  the  name- of  conjedlure.  It  is  there- 
fore more  judicious  not  to  hazard  an  opinion 
fingly  upon  the  information  gained  by  an  ex- 
amination/)^;'when  any  determination 
of  importance  is  to  be  made  ; but,  as  in  the 
former  ftatement  refpedling  the  cxiftence  of 
pregnancy,  to  ac^l  with  caution,  and  to  colled: 
all  the  Information  w^e  can  get  from  other  cir- 
cumftances,  before  we  prefume  to  give  a de- 
cided opinion. 

When  a woman  is  at  or  near  the  full  period 
of  uterogellation,  it  maybe  determined  whether 
file  is  in  labour  by  the  ffatc  of  the  os  uteri.  By 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  during  the  con- 
tinuance, 
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tinuance,  and  not  by  its  relaxation  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  a pain,  we  arc  to  judge  that  the  patient 
is  in  labour  ; for  a coilfiderable  degree  of  re- 
laxation of  the  os  utcrt  is  fometimes  found  to 
take  place  fcveral  days,  or  even  weeks,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  labour ; though  it  is 
generally  in  a contraded  flate,  till  it  is  diflended 
in  confequ,ence  of  the  prelTure  made  by  fome 
part  of  the  ovum  urged  upon  It  by  the  adling 
uterus.  By  the  time  which  has  been  required  to 
produce  a certain  degree  of  dilatation,  w'e  may 
guefs  with  tolerable  exa^tnefs  the  general  dura- 
tion of  a labour,  provided  the  ad  ion  of  the 
■uterus  Ihould  continue  wdth  equal  energy;  bc- 
caufc  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  Ibate  of  the 
parts,  the  progrefs  of  a labour  muft  depend. 
But  fo  many  unexpected  circumflances  occur, 
which  may  accelerate  or  interrupt  a labour  in 
its  progrefs,  that  it  w ill  ufually  be  a proof  of 
wdfdom,  to  be  filent  upon  this  fubject;  at  leaft 
not  to  advance  our  opinions  wdth  confidence, 
but  to  offer  them,  when  demanded,  with  he- 
fitation  and  referve,  as  the  circumftanccs  of 
the  cafe  do  not  juibify  our  giving  a pofitivc 
opinion. 

The  manner  in  wdfich  the  child  prefents  may 
generally  be  difeovered  by  an  examination  in 
the  beginning  of  labour;  for,  though  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  diftinguifh  any  part  through  the 
membranes,  in  the  intervals  between  the  pains 
(when  only  the  attempt  for  this  purpofe  ought 
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to  be  made),  if  the  head  prefents  it  may  be 
perceived  tl  rough  the  anterior  part  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  reftlng  upon  the  off  'a  puhis,  in  fome  cafes 
fo  early  as  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  When 
any  other  part  prefents,  we  can  in  general  only 
difeover  through  the  membranes  that  it  is  not 
the  head,  by  its  fmalhiefs  and  the  want  of  that 
refiftance  which  is  made  by  the  head  ; and  if 
we  can  feel  no  part  prefenting,  though  it  does 
not  certainly  follow,  it  is  not  amifs  to  conclude,, 
that  it  is  not  the  head  ; and  then  in  our  report 
to  the  friends  we  lhall  exprefs  ourfelves  with  • 
fome  doubt,  and  be  prepared  to  give  affiftance 
at  the  time  when  the  membranes  break,  if  the 
prefentation  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  require  it. 

After  an  examination  per  vaginam,  our  opi- 
nion is  conflantly  demanded  as  to  the  profpe6l 
of  an  eafy  or  difficult  labour.  If  the  prefenta- 
tion  of  the  child  be  natural,  th.C' pelvis  \^cW  form- 
ed, the  foft  parts  in  a relaxed  ftate,  and  the 
patient  free  from  difeafe,  we  may  fafely  afiure 
her  friends  that  all  the  appearances  are  promi- 
fing,  and_  that  the  labour  will  be  finiflied,  in 
all  probability,  with  perfect  fafety  both  to  the 
mother  and  child.  *But  of  the  flowncfs  dr  ce- 
lerity of  a labour  great  experience  and  atten- 
tion can  only  give  that  maturity  of  judgment, 
which  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  with  to- 
lerable precifion;  yet  the  fame  experience 
having  often  fliovvn  the  uncertainty  of  any  de- 
termination, will  point  out  the  propriety  of 
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leaning  rather  to  the  fide  of  doubt  than  of 
confidence.  It  is  not  a little  extraordinary, 
how  often  we  may  obfervc  labours  proceeding 
in  regular  circles  of  time,  as  four,  fix,  twelve, 
or  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  flrfl  alarm  or 
token ; or  hew  frequently  their  progrefs  is 
fufpended  in  the  day  time,  particularly  in  very 
warm  weather,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
obfervcd. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

{ 

SECTION  I. 

ON  LABOUR. 


Ha  viNG  given  a dcfcription  of  all  the  parts 
concerned  in  parturition  and  fhown  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  female  conftitution,  having  enu- 
merated the  principal  alterations  produced  in 
the  conftitutions  of  women  during  pregnancy, 
and  having  farther  taken  notice  of  all  the  pre- 
vious changes,  we  come  in  the  next  place  to 
the  confideration  of  a Labour.  This  term  is 
generally  ufed  to  fignify  every  a.S.  performed 
with  difficulty  or  pain  ; but  by  long  eflabliffied 
cuftom  it  has  been  appropriated  in  this  and 
many  other  countries  to  parturition,  the  cir- 
cumllances  of  which  it  is  wtII  ffiited  to 
deferibe. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  labours, 
it  is  requifite  that  wc  lliould  divide  them  into 
daffies  or  kinds  ; and,  though  objedions  might 
be  made  to  any  very  ffirid  arrangement,  fomc 
appears  to  be  both  convenient  and  neceffiary,  for 
the  purpofe  of  enabling  us  to  convey  our  fen- 
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timents  with  perfplcuity  to  others,  and  for  real 
life  in  practice. 

With  thefe  intentions, labours  maybe  divided 
into  the  four  following  clalTes : 

1.  Natural. 

2.  Difficult. 

3.  Preternatural. 

4.  Anomalous. 

Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  dilbin^lions  every 
kind  of  labour  w'hich  can  occur  may  be  re- 
duced. 

\ 

SECTION  II. 

Natural  labours,  which  have  had  their  de- 
nomination from  their  frequency,  or  from  the 
Ihortncfs  of  the  time  required  for  their  comple- 
tion ; from  the  regularity  of  the  manner  in 
which  they, proceed,  or  from  their  being  ac- 
compliflied  by  the  unaffifted  efforts  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  form  a ftandard  by  w^hich  we  are  to 
judge  of  every  other  clafs.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
ceffary,  that  we  fiiould  obtain  as  prccife  an  idea 
of  thefe  as  the  fubjed:  will  allow.  We  will 
then  fay,  that  every  labour  fhall  be  called  na- 
iiiralf  if  the  head  of  the  child  prefent,  if  the 
labour  be  completed  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  if  no  artificial  affiftance  be  required. 

Should  any  of  thefe  three  leading  marks  in 
the  definition  of  a natural  labour  be  wanting, 
it  muft  come  under  fome  other  denomination. 

Y 3 Thus, 
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Thus,  if  any  other  part  except  the  head  fliould 
4 prefent,  the  labour  would  he  preternatural;  if  it 
fliould  be  prolonged  beyond  twenty-four  hours 
it  would  be  difficult ; and  if  the  circumftances 
were  fuch  as  to  require  affiftanee,  though  the 
labour  might  be  completed  within  one  hour, 
it  would  be  anomalous ^ or  miuft  be  referred  to 
fome  other  clafs. 

The  prefentation  of  the  head  of  the  child 
conlfitutcs  an  effentlal  part  of  the  definition  of 
a natural  labour ; yet  this  may  happen  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  moll:  common  pofition  of  the 
head,  and  that  in  which  it  is  expelled  with  the 
great,eft  facility,  is  when  the  hind-head  is  dlf- 
pofed  to  turn  towards  the  pubis  arid  the  face 
towards  the  hollow  of  the  faernm.  But  the 
face  is  fometimes  inclined  towards  the  offa pubis, 
and  the  hind-head  tow^ards  the  hollow  of  the 
facrum ; or  there  may  be  an  original  prefenta- 
tion of  the  face  ; or  one  or  both  arms  may  de- 
feend  together  with  the  head.  Thefe  differ- 
ences in  the  pofition  of  the  head  do  not  conltltute 
labours -of  another  clafs;  but  they  arc  to  be 
confidered  merely  as  varieties  of  natural  labours, 
provided  the  other  circumllianccs  correfpond ; 
experience  haying  fully  proved,  that,  in  any  ot 
thefe  pofitions,  the  head  may-be  expelled  by 
the  natural  efforts  with  perfect  fafety  to  the 
mother  and  child,  though  not  generally  with 
fuch  eafe  and  expedition  as  if  the  hind-head, 
was  turned  towards  the  pubis.  It  mufi;  alfo 
be  obferved,  though  another  part  of  the  defini- 
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tioii  be  taken  from  time,  that  it  is  poffible  fo^ 
one  woman  to  make  greater  efforts,  and  to 
undergo  more  pain,  in  two  hours,  than  another 
may  in  twenty-four.  Then  the  definition  will 
be  imperfedf;  as  almoft  all  geiieral  dillinclloqs 
muff  be,  when  they  come  to  be  examined  and 
tried  by  individual  cafes. 

A natural  labour  was  the'lafl  thing  well  un- 
derflood in  the  pra6lice  of  midwifery ; becaufe 
fcientific  men,  not  being  formerly  employed 
in  the  management  of  common  labours,  had 
ho  opportunity  of  making  obfervations  upon 
them.  Pra61:itioners  were  then  engaged  in 
qualifying  themfelves' for  the  manual  exercife 
of  their  art,  whenever  they  migjit  be  called  in 
to  give  afiTiflance,  and  not  in 'making  nice  dif- 
tindions  or  invelligating  the  particular  cafes, 
in  which  only  it  might  be  neceffary  to  exer- 
cife it. 


SECTION  III. 

We  have  before  given  an  account  of  the 
•-  changes  which  precede' labours,  and  are*  now  to 
give  a detail  of  the  fymptoms.  which  accom- 
pany them. 

The  firft  fymptom  which  indicates  a prefent 
labour  is  anxiety,  or  that  diftrefs  which  ufually 
arifes  from  the  apprehenfion  of  danger,  or  doubt 
of  fafety.  This  docs  not  feem  to  be'confined 
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to  the  human  fpccies  but  to  be.  common  to  all 
creatures,  as  they  univerfally  fliow  figns  of  dc- 
jedlion  and  mifery  at  this  time,  though  they 
futfer  in  filcnce  ; and  even  J:Iiofe  animals  which 
arc  domdlicatcd  ftrive  to  conceal  themfelves, 
and  refufe  all  offers  of  affiftance.  This  anxiety, 
which  is  probably  occafioned  by  the  f rft  changes 
made  upon  the  os  utcriy  and  by  the  confent 
' between  the  vital  organs  and  that  very  irritable 
part,  is  often  exceedingly  incrcafed  by  an  ori- 
ginal timidity  of  difpofition,  efpcclally  with  firft 
children ; or  by  the  dlfcovcry  of  untoward  ac- 
cidents happening  to  other  women  under  the 
fame  clrcumftances,  with  whom  a limilarity  of 
fituation  is  the  caufe  of  a very  Intereflng  fym- 
pathy.  From  motives  of  humanity  as  well  as 
profeflional  propriety,  it  is  therefore  at  thefe 
times  neceffary,  by  fteady  condud,  and  by  ar- 
guments fuited  to  the  patient’s  own  notions, 
or  the  peculiar  caufe  of  her  fears,  to  remove 
her  apprehenf  ons ; and,  by  foothing  and  en-- 
couraging  language,  and  by  attention  to  her 
complaints,  though  not  indicatory  of  any  dan- 
ger, to  afford  her  every  confolatlon  in  our 
power.  This  anxiety  is  grcatell  in  every  wo- 
man in  the  beginning  of  labour,  for  the  fliarp 
pains  which  attend  its  progrefs  generally  excite 
other  fentiments  in  her  mind.  But  we  arc  at 
all  times  to  be  on  our  guard,  that  her  fears  or 
fupplications'for  relief  do  not  prevail  with  us, 
to  attempt  to  give  affiftancc,  when  our  inter- 
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pofitlon  is  not  required,  and  when  it  muft  nc- 
cefTarlly  be  productive  of  mifchlct, 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  labour,  and 
fometimes  on  the  return  of  every  pain,  women 
have  frequently  one  or  more  rigors,  with  or 
without  a fenfe  of  aCtual  cold  in  their  inferior 
extremities,  or  of  the  whole  body.  Thefc  arc 
not  to  be  confidered  as  figns  of  the  accefhon 
of  difeafe,  but  as  the  effeds  of  an  increafed 
irritability  fpread  through  the  whole  frame ; or 
perhaps  as  proofs,  that  all  the  powers  of  the 
conftitution  are  fummoned  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  important  procefs,  which  is  carrying 
on.  Thclc,;7*gorr  arc  void  of  danger,  and  they 
arc  moft  apt  to  occur  when  the  os  uteri  begins 
to  dilate,  and  when  it  Is  upon  the  point  of  being 
fully  dilated.  But  In  the  courfe  of  a labour, 
perhaps  In  all  other  refpeCts  natural,  but  more 
efpcclally  in  thofe  which  arc  cither  difficult  or 
very  lingering,  when  there  is  one  ftrong  and 
diftlnCl  rigor,  it  is  often  followeil  by  fomc 
difeafe,  dangerous  either  to  the  mother  or 
child.  ■ 

3.  When  the  head  prefents,  and  fcarcely  in 
any  other  pofitlon  of  the  chlltl,  worricn  have 
generally  fome  degree  of  ftrangury  in  the  latter 
part  of  pregnancy  ; and  this  fymptom  is  in- 
creafed on  the  approach  of  labour,  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  dcfccndlng  head  upon  the  cervix  of 
the  bladder.  Should  the  preffiire  be  very  great 
or  of  long  continuance,  a fuppreffion  of  urine 

may 
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may  be  occafioned  before  or  in  the  time  of  la- 
bour. To  prevent  the  inconveniences  which 
might  arife  from  a diftention  of  the  bladder, 
cither  to  tlie  part  itfelf,  or  by  obUruding  the 
pafTage  of  the  head,  it  is  neceffary  to  urge  the 
patient  to  void  the  urine  frequently;  and  in  cafe 
of  a fuppreiTion,  to  give  relief  by  introducing 
the  catheter.  On  the  other  hand,  -fhould  the 
preffure  by  the  head  be  m ade  upon  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder,  there  will  be  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  urine  at  the  time  of  lier  enduring  every 
pain  ; or,  if  there  fhould  be  any  extraordinary 
agitation  from  a cough,  or  any  fimilar  caufe, 
before  delivery,  there  will  be  the  fame  confe- 
quence,  which  is  very  difagreeable  and  trouble- 
Ibmc  but  not  dangerous. 

4.  It  is  not  unufual  for  patients  to  have  a 
ienefnus,  or  one  or  two,  or  more  loofe  flools  in 
the  beginning  or  courfe  of  a labour.  Both  tliefe 
f}'mptoms  may  be  occafioncd  by  the  confent 
between  the  os  uteri  and  the  fphindicr  of  the 
miuSy  or  by  the  prdl'ure  made  upon  the  rediiuny, 
as  the  head  enters  into  or  palTeth  through  the 
pelvis.  There  is  in  the  minds  of  all  women  a 
popular  prejudice  and  unrcafonabic  dread  of 
complaints  in  the  bowels  through  every  ftage 
of  pregnancy,  parturition,  and  childbed;  and  of 
courfc  there  is  never  any  objebUon,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a willingnefs  to  lile  fuch  means  as  are 
advifed  to  fnpprefs  them,  or  reftrain  any  difpofi- 
tion  to  a diarrhoea.  The  errouf  has  arifen  from 
their  confounding  the  loofenefs,  which  often 
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accompanies  the  laft  uage  of  the  puerperal  fever, 
with  that  which  proceeds  from  any  other  caufc. 
But  the  diarrhoea  which  attends  the  beginning 
- or  courfe  of  a labour  is  fo  far  from  occafioning 
or  from  indicating  any  danger,  that  the  patient  _ 
. is  evidently  relieved  by  it ; a greater  freedom 
being  given  to  the  action  of  the  'uterus,  more 
room  made  for  the  paifage  of  the  child,  and  any 
feverifli  difpofition  thereby  removed  or  prevents 
ed.  If  therefore  the  patient  fhould  not  at  that 
time  have  ftools  fpontancoufly,  it  is  very  found 
pradHce  to  direct  one  or  more  emollient  clyfters 
for  the  before  mentioned  purpofes.  Nor  arc 
thefe  the  only  good  ends  which  are  anfwercd 
by  clyfters ; for  they  footh  and  give  a proper 
bent  to  the  parts  when  too  much  or  improperly 
irritated;  and  ferve  alfo  as  a fomentation,  which, 
by  its  warmth  and  moifture,  may  give  or  amend 
their  difpofition  to  dilate.  In  very  flow  labours, 
when  the  head  of  the  child  has  dwelt  for  a long 
time  in  one  pofition,  it  is  not  unufual  for  the 
patient  to  have  one  or  more  copious  and  loofe 
.Hools  immediately  before  the  advancement  of 
the  head,  after  which  the  labour  is  foon  con- 
cluded. ^ 

5.  T he  uncoloured  mucous  difeharge  from 
the  vaghia,  w hich  pretty  generally  occ^urs  before 
labour,  on  its  acceffion  is  ufually  tinged  with 
blood,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  pure  blood  is  dif- 
charged.  This  fanguincous  difeharge,  which 
varies  in  quantity  and  appearance  in  different 
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women,  is  popularly  called  a JlieWy  and  it  hap- 
,pens  more  particularly  at  two  periods  of  a la- 
bour; when  the  os  uteri  begins  to  dilate,  and 
when  it  is  finally  dilated.  In  the  firll  inflancc 
it  is  probably  occafioned  by  the  fcparation  of  a 
few  of  thofc  vch'cls,  by  which  the  membrane, 
which  connedls  the  ovum  to  the  uterus,  was  ori- 
ginally bound ; and  in  the  fccond  by  the  effufion 
of  fome  blood  before  extravafated  in  the  fub- 
llance  of  the  os  uteri',  for  this  part  in  fome  cafes 
acquires  an  uncommon  thicknefs  from  that 
caufe,  independent  of  any  edematofe  or  inflam- 
matory tumefadlon.  In  many  cafes  there  is  no 
coloured  difeharge  in  any  period  of  a labour, 
and  then  the  dilatation  generally  proceeds  more 
flowly  ; for  the  difeharge  is  a fign,  that  the 
parts  are  in  a flate  difpofed  to  dilate,  but  it 
alfb  improves  that  llate.  It  is  not  only  in  co- 
lour or  quantity  that  there  is  found  much  dif- 
ference, either  in  the  fanguineous  or  mucous 
difeharge,  but  alfo  in  the  confillence  and  tena- 
city of  the  latter  ; it  being  in  fome  cafes  thin 
and  watery,  and  in  others  thick  and  extremely 
vifeous. 

6.  But  all  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  pofitive 
proofs  of  the  exigence  of  labour ; for  we  cannot 
confider  a w'oman  as  being  in  a<i:iual  labour,  un- 
lefs  fhe  has  the  ufual  pains.  Nor  docs  all  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  uterus  certainly  prove  that 
a w^oman  is  in  labour,  bccaufc  fuch  pain  may  be 
excited  towards  the  conclufion  of  pregnancy  by 
6 various 
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variows  caufcs  befides  the  adiiori  of  the  uterus. 
Thefe  pains  are  therefore  dillinguilhed  into  two 
kinds,  true  and  falfe ; but  the  feat,  the  manner, 
and  the  degree  of  thefe  pains,  often  refemble 
each  other  fb  nearly,  that  it  is  very  difficult  or 
impoffible  to  diftinguilh  them,  unlcfs  by  an  ex- 
amination uaguidiUt  or  by  waiting  for  the 
event. 

The  true  pain  of  labour  ufually  begins  in  the 
loins  or  lower  part  of  the  back,  furrounds  the 
abdomen,  and  terminates  at-  the  pubes,  or  upper 
part  of  the  thighs  ; and  it  fometimes  obferves  a 
quite  contrary  dlrcd:lon.  In  fomc  cafes  the 
pain  is  confined  to  one  particular  foot,  as  the 
back,  abdomen,  thighs,  or  inferior  extremities  ;• 
in  others  the  pain  is  feated  in  fomc  part  far  dif- 
tant  from  the  uterus,  as  in  the  knees,  heels,  or 
feet.  In  fome  the  ftomach  is  atfec^fed;  in  others, 
though  very  rarely,  the  brain;  and  then  convul- 
flons,  or  fome  derangement  of  its  fundions,  arc 
brought  on.  In  (hort,  the  varieties  of  pain  as  ' 
well  as  its  cfFedls,  are  innumerable  ; and  thefe 
have  been  explained  by  what  we  really  do  know, , 
or  fancy  we  know,  of  the  Influence  of  the  ner- 
vous fymptom. 

The  pain  attending  a labour  is  periodical,  with 
intervals  of  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  or  five  minutes, 
according  to  its  progrefs,  and  as  regular  as  the 
clock,  but  with  a longer  or  Ihorter  duration,  ac- 
cording to  the  ad:ion  of  the  uterus,  on  which  it 
depends ; and  the  more  the  pains  are  multi- 
plied 
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plied  the  better  it  is  for  the  patient.  For,  if  an 
cfFetil  of  great  importance  to  the  conftitution  is 
to  be  produced,  the  more  flowly  it  is  made, 
provided  the  downefs  of  the  progrefs  does  not 
depend  on  any  morbid  caufe,  the  more  gradual 
will  be  the  change,  and  of  courfe  the  danger, 
which  fudden  violence  might  produce,  will  be 
avoided  or  leffened ; the  divifion  of  the  pain  being 
equal  to  the  diminution,  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  rapidity  is  an  addition  to  for^. 
It  is  an  old  obfervation,  confirmed  by  daily  ex- 
perience, that,  after  the  completion  of  flow  or 
lingering  labours,  patients  ufually  recover  better, 
than  after  thofe  which  are  quick  ; not  to  men- 
tion, that  they  are  lefs  liable  to  the  untoward 
accidents  which  precipitation  may  immediately 
produce. 

Thofe  who  endure  any  kind  ,of  pain  exprefs 
their  luffering  by  fome  peculiarity  of  manner, 
or  by  fome  tone  of  voice,  which  to  a nice  ob- 
ferver  will  generally  difeover  the  part  al^ed:ed, 
together  with  the  kind  and  degree  of  pain, 
and  the  change  it  is  cffctling.  Sharp  pain  is 
univerfally  expreffed  by  an-interrupted  and  acute 
tone  of  voice  ; obtufe  pain  by  a continued  and 
grave,  tone,  unlefs  the  expreffions  are  control- 
led by  an  acquired  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  on 
particular  occafions  may  enable  it  to  rife  above 
the  infirmities  of  the  body.  The  expreffions 
of  pain  uttered  by  women  in  the  adl  of  partu- 
rition may  be  confidercd  as  complete  indica- 
tions 
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tlons'  of  the  ftate  of  the  procefs,  fo  that  an 
experienced  pradlitioner  is  otten  as  fully  matter 
, , of  the  fiiate  of  his  patient,  if  he  hears  her  ex- 
prefhons,  as  by  any  mode  of  examination.  He 
muft  however  undcrftand  and  make  allowances 
for  the  peculiarities  of  different  patients,  or  he 
will  be  deceived  ; becaufe  in  tender  conftitu- 
tions,  the  fenfations  being  quick  and  the  refolu- 
tlon  faint,  the  mode  of  expreffion  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  fenfe,  and  not  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  abfolute  pain. 

In  the  hrft  ftage^  of  a labour  the  change  con- 
fifts  in  the  dilatation  of  the  parts.  Forcible  or 
quick  dilatation  gives  a fenfatioh  fimilar  to  that 
produced  by  the  infli(5lion  of  a wound,  and  it  is 
equally  expreffed  by  an  interrupted  and  acute 
tone  of  voice.  Thefe  arc  popularly  called  cut-' 
ihig,  grhidhig,  or  rending  pains.  When  the  in- 
ternal parts  are  dilated,  and  the  child  or  con-  . 
tents  of  the  uterus  begin  to  defeend,  the  patient 
is  by  her  feelings  obliged  to  make  an  involun- 
tary effort  to  expel ; and  the  expreflions  are  then 
made  wdth  a continued  and  grave  tone  of  voice, 
or  fhe  is  mute,  Thefe  are  called  hearing  pains. 
But  there  is  an  intermediate  period  of  a labour 
in  which  there  is  in  the  firft  inftance  feme  de- 
gree of  dilatation,  and  afterwards  an  effort  to 
expel ; and  then  there  will  be  the  expreffion 
which  denotes  ffiarp  pain,  combined,  or  imme- 
diately fucceeded  by  a graver  tone  of  voice. 
When  the  child  flrll:  begins  to  prefs  upon  and’ 
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to  dilate  the  external  parts,  the  exprdTion  be- 
comes again  acute  and  vehement ; and  laftly, 
the  cxpulfion  of  the  child  is  often  accompanied 
w itli  an  outcry  of  fuff'ering  beyond  what  human 
nature  feems  able  to  bear  ; or  the  pain  is  en- 
dured with  filence.  The  knowledge  of  thefe 
circumflances,  though  apparently  trifling  and 
contingent,  is  really  of  fome  importance  in  prac- 
tice; and  they  arc  permanent,  as  far  at  leaft,  as 
the  freedom  or  rcllraint  of  the  breathing  can 
operate.  If,  for  example,  on  any  principle  the 
patient  was  induced,  in  the  beginning  of  labour, 
to  retain  her  breath,  and  to  make  ferong  efforts 
to  expel,  the  order  of  the  labour  would  be  in- 
verted, as  it  w'ould  alfo  be  when  the  parts  were 
dilated,  and  the  expulfatory  power  wanted,  if 
file  Ihould  exclaim. 

The  pains  of -labour  or  childbirth,  and  the 
aed:lon  of  the  uterus,  are  terms  ufed  fynony- 
moufly  ; but  they  arc  not  exa<ifly  the  fame 
thing.  The  adion  of  the  uterus,  by  which 
its  contents'  arc  comprefTed  into  a lefs  fpace, 
and  would  be  excluded  if  there  was  any  open- 
ing for  their  pafiage,  firfl  takes  place  as  a caufe ; 
and  this  does  not  feem  to  be  attended  with  pain. 
When  fome  part  rcfifts  the  pafiage  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  uterus,  the  cxclufion  of  which  is  the 
dfe<5f  to  be  produced,  there  will  then  be  pain 
proportionate  to  the  adion,  to  the  fenfation  of 
the  refilling  part,  and  the  refiflance  made. 
There  is  no  w'ay  by  which  wx  can  eflimate  the 
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degree  of  force  but  by  the  refiflance  ; nor  the  rc- 
filbance  but  by  the  pain  attending  it ; nor  the 
pain  but  by  the  expreffion.  Judging  by  induc- 
tion of  the  force  exerted,  by  the  expreffion  of 
the  pain,  we  fay  in  common  language  a weak 
pain,  a Ifrong  pain,  or  a woman  is  delivered  by 
her  pains  ; and  the  purpofe  of  conveying  our 
meaning  is  anfwered,  though  the  expreffions 
are  not  ftri^lly  logical.  We  may  fuppofe  the 
parts,  through  which  the  child  muft  pafs,  fo  per- 
fecfly  difpofed  to  dilate,  that  they  would  make 
little  or  no  rcfiftance  to  the  excluding  force, 
and  then  a woman  would  be  delivered  with  lit- 
tle or  no  pain.  This  obfervation  will  not  only 
difeover  the  reafon  of  the  great  advantage  ob- 
tained by  a labour  being  flow  and  lingering;  and 
why  fome  w'omen  are  delivered  comparatively 
without  pain  ; but,  with  this  perfed:  difpofition 
to  dilate,  if  the  patient  fliould  be  afleep  when 
the  adion  of  the  uterus  came  on,  of  the  poffi- 
bility  of  her  being  delivered  before  llie  was 
quite  awake. 

In  the  converfation  of  thofe  who  attend  la- 
bours it  is  otten  furmifed,  that  women  have 
much  unprofitable  pain.  This  flatement  is  not 
only  unfair  as  to  the  fad,  but  the  language  is 
very  difpiriting  ; and  it  is  often  affigned  as  a 
reafon  for  an  interpofition  altogether  unnecef- 
fary,  and  often  injurious  to  the  mother  or  child. 
No  perfon  in  labour  ever  had  a pain,  depending 
on  her  labour,  which  was  in  vain.  It  may  not 
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be  equal  to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  cffed:  we 
want,  or  at  the  time  we  vvllh,  but  every  pain 
mufi;  hav'c  its  ufe,  as  preparatory  to,  or  abfo- 
lutely  promoting,  the  effedl ; and,  as  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  every  poffible  caufe  of 
every  ftate,  by  endeavouring  to  remove  what 
appears  to  be  one  flight  ill,  it  often  happens 
that  we  occafion  many,  and  thofc  of  greater 
confequence.  Therefore  whether  the  pains, 
which  any  woman  in  labour  may  have,  pro- 
duce an  immediate  cffedl  or  not,  it  is  our  duty 
to  wait  with  patience,  provided  there  be  no 
tokens  of  danger ; becaufe  the  natural  order  of 
proceeding  requires  a fucceflion  of  pains. 

Though  the  pains  of  labour  return  periodi- 
cally,' the  intervals  between  them  are  of  ditier- 
ent  continuance.  In  the  beginning  the  pains 
are  ufually  flight  in  their  degree,  and  have  long 
intervals ; but  as  the  labour  advances  they  be- 
come more  violent,  and  the  intervals  arc  Ihorter. 
Sometimes  the  pains  are  alternately  ftrong 
and  weak,  or  two  feeble  and  one  Itrong  ; and 
there  is  real'on  to  think,  that  every  variety  has 
its  advantage,  by  being  fuited  to  the  apparent 
or  real  internal  Ifate  of  every  individual  patient. 
In  every  clrcumflance,  which  relates  to  natural 
parturition,  it  is  impofliblc  not  to  fee,  and  not 
to  admire,  the  wlfdom  and  goodnefs  ot  Provi- 
dence, in  ordaining  the  power,  and  fitting  the 
exertion  to  the  ncceflitics  of  the  fituation,  with 
a marked  refpert  to  the  fafety  both  of  the  mo- 
ther 
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thcr  and  child.  This  perfc(ft  coincidence  be- 
tween the  caufe  <lnd  effe<^t  fhould  atFord  a lefTon 
of  patience  to  thofe  pcrfons,  who  when  in  la- 
bour become  intractable,*  and,  by  lofing  their 
fclf-pofl'cliion,  add  to  the  unavoidable  evils  ot 
their  fituation  ; and  to  thofe  praCtitioners,  who, 
being  led  away  by  popular  errours,  aim  to  add  to 
the  flrength  of  the  pains,  or  to  quicken  their 
returns,  and  aCt  as  if  they  thought  there  was  no 
other  evil  but  that  of  a (low  labour;  an  opinion 
which  in  its  confequence  has  done  more  mif- 
chlef  than  the  molt  lltilful  praClIce  ever  did 
good. 

/ 

S E C T I O N IV. 

# 

Though  it  was  fald,  that  pain  was,  pro-* 
perly  fpcaklng,  a conftituent  part  of  a labour, 
it  was  alfo  obferved,  that  all  pain  in  the  region' 
ot  the  uterus  near  the  full  period  of  gellation, 
though  periodical  in  its  returns,  was ' not  a 
pofitlve  proof  of  the  exiltence  of  a labour. 
For  wdiatever  dilturbance  is  raifed  in  the  con- 
ftitution,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  connected  of 
readily  confenting  w'lth  the  uterus^  or  with 
which  the  uterus  may  reciprocally  confent,  to- 
wards the  conclufion  of  pregnancy,  it  is  very’ 
apt  to  induce  the  lymptoms  of  labour,  in  a 
manner  which  makes  it  difficult  to  diitinguifh 
bctw’cen  true  and  falfe  pain.  Yet  the  good  of 
the  patient,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  proper  con- 
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duel  of  the  enfuing  labour,  may  depend  upon 
the  juflnefs  of  the  dlftind:ion  ; for  if  the  pain, 
which'  is  falfe,  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to 
continue,  the  adlion  of  the  vterus  would  follow, 
and  premature  labour  he  occahoned. 

7'he  caufes^of  falfe  pain  are  various  ; as  fa- 
tigue of  any  kind,  efpecially  too  long  {landing; 
fudden  and  violent  motionsof  the  bod)  ; coflive- 
nefs,  or  a diarrhoca\  general  feverifh  difpofition; 
agitation  of  the  mind,  and  a fpafmodic  a^lioii 
of  the  ahdo7}nnal  mufcles.  Very  frequently  alfo 
the  irregular  andflrong  movements  of  the  child, 
in  irritable  conftitutions,  occafion  pains  like 
thofe  arlfing  from  the  adlion  of  the  uterus  at  the 
time  of  labour.  In  fome  cafes  there  is  fuch  a 

i 

clofc  refemblance  betw'een  the  true  and  fedfe 
pains,  that  they  cannot  be  dillinguiflied  with- 
out an  examinationy>fr  vaginam.  If,  during  the 
continuance  ot  a pain,  no  prelfurc  upon,  or 
dilatation  of,  the  os  uta't  can  be  perceived,  w'e 
may  conclude  that  the  pain  is  not  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  adlion  of  the  uiems\  and  what- 
ever likenefs  it  may  have,  that  it  is  not  true 
pain.  But  it  there  fliould  be  prctliirc  upon, 
or  dllatatioh  of,  the  os  uteri  during  the  con- 
tinuance ot  the  pain,  we  may  confider  it  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  adlion  of  the  uteruSy  and  be 
perfuaded  that  the  patient  is  really  in  labour. 
In  a few  cafes,  I have  known  -the  ablion  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles  fo  regular  and  flrong,  that 
the  whole  volume  of  the  uterus  has  been  heaved 
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up  and  down  alternately,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  it  was  fcarcelv  poffible  to  diftmguiOi  bc- 
tw^een  this  ihrange  fuccuflion  and  the  proper 
adlion  of  the  uterus \ yet  without  any  dilatation 
of  tiic  os  uteri. 

'^’^he  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  relief  o'(  fiffe 
pani  mud:  be  guided  by  the  caufe.  When  it 
is  occafioned  by  fatigue  of  any  kind,  imme- 
diate eafe  w ill  often  be  gained  by  a fliort  con- 
finement in  a horizontal  pofition.  In  ple- 
thoric habits,  or  with  a fevcridi  difpofition,  it 
will  be  nccelTary  to  take  away  feme  blood;  and, 
when  the  patient  is  coftive,  to  procure  flools  by 
emollient  clyflers  or  gently  opening  medicines. 
In  every  cafe,  when  means  adapted  to  the  ap- 
parent caufe  have  been  ufed,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  an  opiate  proportioned  to  the.  degree  of 
pain,  or  to  repeat  it  in  fmall  quantities  at  pro- 
per intervals,  till  the  patient  fliall  be  compofed. 


SECTION  V. 

It  lias  been  thought  equally  incumbent  upon 
the  practitioner  to  promote  the  power  and  ef- 
fect of  true  pain,  'as  it  was  to  quiet  that  which 
w'ds  fa/Je.  This  opinion  is  perhaps  more  uni- 
verfally  popular  than  any  other  throughout 
medicine ; and  having  infeefted  the  minds  of 
practitioners,  it  has  been  as  injurious  as  ge- 
neral. From  this  fonree  may  be  traced  the 
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Opinion  of  the  neceflity,  and  the  abominable 
cuftom  of  giving  affiftance  as  it  is  called,  by 
dilating  the  internal  and  external  parts  artifici- 
ally ; of  giving  hot  and  cordial  nourifhment 
during  labour,  even  in  plethoric  habits  and  fe- 
verifh  difpofitions,  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
principle  which  fhould  ad;uate  the  7iterns  is 
changed,  the  pains  are  rendered  diforderly  and 
imperfecl,  and  the  foundation  of  future  mifchief 
and  difficulties,  in  one  form  or  other,  invari- 
ably laid.  Hence  alfo  was  derived  the  doArine 
of  the  neceffity  of  patients  helping  themfelvcs, 
as  it  is  called,  by  urging  with 'all  the  voluntary 
force  they  are  able  to  exert  beyond  the  di(^lates 
of  nature ; as  if  a labour  was  a trick  to  be  learn- 
ed, and  not  a regular  procefs  of  the  conftitu- 
tion.  Women  ffiould  be  informed,  that  the 
beft  ftate  of  mind  they  can  be  in  at  the  time  of 
labour  is  that  of  fubmiffion  to  the  ncccffities  of 
their  fituation ; that  thofe  who  are  moft  patient 
acflually  fuffer  the  Icaft;  that,  if  they  are  refigned 
to  their  pains,  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  do 
wrong  ; and  that  attention  is  far  more  frequent- 
ly required  to  prevent  hurry,  than  to  forward  a 
labour.  In  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  ad; 
of  parturition.  Nature,  not  dlfturbed  by  difeafe, 
or  molefted  by  interruption,  is  fully  com- 
petent to  accomplilh  her  own  purpofe  ; Ihe  may 
be  truly  faid  to  difdain  and  to  abhor  affiftance. 
Inftead  therefore  of  dcfpairing,  and  thinking 
'they  are  abandoned  in  the  hour  of  their  diftrefs, 
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all  women  fliould  believe  and  find  comfort  in 
the  rcfle^lion,  that  they  are  at  thofe  times  under 
the  peculiar  care  of  Providence ; and  that  their 
I'afety  in  childbirth  is  enfured  by  more  nume- 
rous and  powerful  refources,’  tlum  under  any 
other  circumfcances,  though  to  appearance  Id^ 
dangerous. 


SECTION  VI. 

In  order  to  give  a full  and  diftind  view  of 
a natural  labour,  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the 
procefs  into  three  periods  or  ftages.  In  the  fird 
will  be  included  all  the  circumftances  which 
occur,  and  all  the  changes  made,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  labour  to  the  complete  di- 
latation of  the  os  uteriy  the  rupture  of  che  mem- 
branes, and  the  difeharge  of  the  waters ; in  the 
fccond,  thofe,  w’hich  occur  between  that  time 
and  thofe  effeds  and  the  expulfion  of  the  child; 
and  in  the  third,  all  the  circumftances  which 
relate  to  the  feparation  and  expulfion  of  the 
placenta. 

In  the  beginning  of  labour  the  os  uteri  is 
found  in  verv  dift'erent  Hates  in  different  wo- 
men.  In  fbmc  it  is  extremely  thin,  and  in 
others  of  confiderablc  thicknefs ; in  fome  it  is 
rigid  and  clofely  contradled,  but  in  others  it  is 
much  relaxed,  and  fomewhat  opened  for  feveral 
days,  or  even  weeks,  previous  to  the  accelfion 
of  labour.  In  fome  cafes  the  os  uteri  remains 
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fo  high,  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  reached, 
in  the  centre  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of  the 
pelvis^  projeded  backwards  or  on  either  fide  ; 
'whilll:  in  others  it  is  fpread  thin,  and  preffied 
very  low  before  it  begins  to  dilate.  There  is, 
in  fhort,  every  variety  of  ftate  and  pofitlon, 
which  a part  conftrudled  and  conncc^ied  like 
the  os  uteri  can  be  thought  capable  of  under- 
going. 

The  firft  part  of  the  dilatation  is  generally 
made  very  dowly,  the  adlion  of  the  uterus,  on 
which  it  depends,  being  feeble  in  its  power  and 
flow  in  its  returns  ; but  the  more  perfedl  the 
ftate  of  relaxation  is,  wdth  the  greater  facility  the 
dilatation  will  of  courfc  be  made.  This  at  the 
commencement  is  effcdled  by  the  fimple  pref- 
fure  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  upon  the  os 
uteri,  w'hich  is  a neccifary  confequence  of  the 
adlion  or  contraction  of  the  uterus  ; but  when 
the  dilatation  is  made  to  a certain  degree,  the 
membranes  containing  the  waters  of  the  o\mm 
are  infmuated  within  the  circle  of  the  opening 
os  uteri,  and  form  a foft  pillowy  which,  at  the 
time  of  every  pain,  acting  upon  the  principle 
of  a wedge,  operates  with  increafing  force  ac- 
cording to  the  fizc  it  acquires  ; in  confequence 
of  which  the  latter  part  of  the  dilatation  ufually 
proceeds  w'ith  more  expedition  than  the  for- 
mer, unlefs  the  membrane  containing  the  wa- 
ters be  previoufly  ruptured. 

There  is  no  poffibility  of  prognoftlcatlng  how 
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long  a time  may  be  required  tor  the  complete 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  in  any  Individual  cafe; 
yet  a tolerable  conjed:ure,  fubje^l  however  to 
many  deviations,  may  be  formed  by  a perfbn 
who  has  had  much  experience.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, after  the  continuance  of  the  pains  for 
three  hours  the  os  uteri  thould  be  dilated  to  the 
iize  of  one  inch,  then  two  hours  will  be  requi- 
red for  dilating  it  to  two  inches ; and  three 
hours  more  will  be  necefi'ary  for  dilating  it 
complecely,  provided  the  adlion  of  the  uterus 
fhould  proceed  with  regularity  and  with  equi- 
valent ifrenj^th.  But  in  Ibme  calcs  the  os  uteri 
will  abide  in  nearly  the  fame  Ifate  for  fevcral 
hours  ; yet  when  the  dilatation  begins,  it  will 
foon  be  perfedfed.  In  others,  after  a certain 
degree  of  progrefs,  the  aclion  of  the  uterus  will 
be  fufpended  for  many  hours,  and  then  return 
with  great  vigour  ; lb  that  all  which  could  be 
laid  on  this  fubjedl  w'ould  in  fact  be  conjec- 
tural. 

With  firll;  children  thisflage  often  makes  the 
moft  tedious  and  important  part  of  a labour, 
both  on  account  of  the  longer  time  required  for 
and  greater  difficulty  in  completing  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  os  uteri,  and  becaiife  the  accompa- 
nying pain  is  niore  fliarp  and  harder  to  bear, 
than  that  which  is  attended  with  the  ctFort 
to  expel  ; which  never  fails  to  Infpirc  the  pa- 
tient w'ith  the  hope  of  being  foon  freed  from 
the  mifery  which  fhe  endures.  When  the  parts 
3 are 
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arc  to  our  apprchenfion  In  the  fame  ftatc,  there 
will  be  a wonderful  difference  in  the  manner  of, 
and  the  time  required  for,  their  dilatation,  in 
firll  and  fubfequent  children.  There  might  be 
much  difficulty  in  exploring  and  afeertaining 
the  caufe  of  this  difference:  but  we  may  pre- 
fume that  a part  which  is  accuftomed  to  per- 
form an  office,  or  undergo  a change,  acquires 
a readier  difpofition  to  the  office  or  change, 
according  to  the  number  of  times  it  has  per- 
formed that  office,  or  undergone  that  change. 
Something  of  the  kind  may  be  obferved  in 
new-born  infants,  in  which  there  is  often  a 
tardinefs  in  executing  what  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  common  fun^lions  of  the  body. 

As  a labour  advances,  the  intervals  between 
the  pains  become  ffiortcr,  and  their  force  is  in- 
creafed.  At  the  time  of  each  pain  the  patient 
isreftlefs,  andfolicitous  for  the  event ; but  when 
it  ceafes,  by  a happy  oblivion  (lie  foon  forgets 
it,  and  is  unmindful  of  its  return.  In  fome  con- 
ftitutions  the  labour,  inftcad  of  adding  to  the 
irritability  of  the  habit,  and  exciting  its  powers 
to  aftion,  occafions  a degree  of  infenfibility  ; or 
the  patient  falls  into  a found  llccp  the  moment 
the  pain  begins  to  abate,  from  which  flic  is 
awakened  by  its  return.  In  others,  the  power 
exerted  by  the  uterus,  aided  by  that  of  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles  and  diaphragm,  being  infuffi- 
clcnt  for  the  purpofe  of  dilating  the  os  uteri,  or 
that  part  becoming  unufually  irritable  by  the 
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frequent  impreffions made  upon  it;  then,  by  its 
confcnt  with  the  ftomach,  extreme  iicknefs  or 
vomiting  is  brought  on,  fometimes  after  every 
pain,  by  which  the  labour  is  very  much  for- 
warded ; one  fit  of  vomiting,  according  to  po- 
pular obfervation,  doing  more  fervice  than  fe- 
veral  pains,  partly  by  the  increafed  preflure,  and 
partly  by  the  fucceeding  relaxation.  But  when 
the  0^  uteri  is  dilated,  patients  have  very  feldom 
an  inclination  to  vomit  from  any  natural  caufe. 
Vomiting  very  often  attends  the  pafTage  of  a 
fbone  through  the  ureters y or  t\\cgall-du&Sy  from 
the  fame  caufe,  and  with  the  fame  etfedt. 

By  regular  returns  of  pain,  or  with  the  varie- 
ties before  mentioned,  with  many  others  which 
it  is  impolfible  to  enumerate,  the  os  uteri  ht- 
comes  at  length  wholly  dilated.  Whether  a 
fliort  or  a long  time  be  required  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pradlitioner  to  abftain 
from  interfering  in  this  part  of  the  procefs.  It 
may  fometimes  be  necefl'ary  to  pretend  to  affift, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  confidence  to  the 
' patient,  or  compofmg  her  mind.  But  all  arti- 
ficial interpofition  contributes  to  retard  the  event 
fo  impatiently  expected,  by  changing  the  nature 
of  the  irritation  and  the  aibion  thereon  depend- 
ing ; or  does  mifehief  by  inflaming  the  parts, 
and  rendering  them  lefs  difpofed  to  dilate  ; in 
Ihort,  by  occafioning  either  prefent  diforder  or 
future  difeafe.  For  thefe  reafons  we  mufi:  be 
firm,  and  rcfolved  to  withftand  the  entreaties 

which 
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which  the  diftrefs  of  the  patient  may  urge  her 
to  make,  as  we  mud  alfo  the  didlates  of  vehe- 
mence and  ignorance  in  the  bvftanders.  Others 
may  be  impatient,  but  we  muft  poffefs  our- 
felves,  and  act  upon  principle.  The  event  will 
juflify  our  conduct;  and,  though  there  may  be 
temporary  dlfllke  and  blame,  if  we  do  what  is 
right,  there  will  be  permanent  favour  and  repu- 
tation. 

t t 

During  the  continuance  of  a pain  the  mem-  " 
branes  containing  the  w'aters  are  turgid,  preiled 
upon,  and  within  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri y ac- 
cording to  the  drength  of  each  pain,  by  which 
the  further  dilatation  is  promoted;  but  in  the 
ablence  of  a pain  the  membranes  become  flac- 
cid, andfeem  to  be  empty.  Thefe  different  ftates 
of  the  membranes  arc  readily  explained  by  the 
obfervations  before  made,  by  our  knowing  that 
when  the  uterus  is  in  adlion  its  cavity  is  leffened, 
and  of  courfe  its  contents  arc  compreffed  ; hut 
on  the  ceffation  of  the  aedion  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  is  again  enlarged,  and  the  corapreffion  re- 
moved. Hence  it  becomes  neceffarv,  when  an 
examination  per  vaghiam  is  made  during  the 
time  of  a pain,  that  we  lliould  be  cautious  not 
to  break  the  membranes  ; and  if  any  accurate 
jnveffigation  be  ncedtul,  either  of  the  date  of 
the  parts  or  of  the  pofition  of  the  child,  it 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  interval  between  the 
pains,  or  protrac^lcd  till  the  pain  has  ccafed. 

In  a fliort  time  after  the  os  uteri  is  wholly  di- 
lated. 
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lated,  the  membranes  are  ufually  ruptured  by 
the  force  of  the  pains,  and  the  waters  ot  the 
ovfitn  are  dli'charged  in  one  large  gulli  or  ftream. 
But  in  many  cafes  the  membranes  break  fpon- 
taneoufly  long  before  this  period,  without  any 
rpaterial  inconvenience.  In  fome  they  arc  not 
ruptured  when  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  is 
completed,  but  are  protruded  by  each  fucceffive 
pain  lower  dovvninto  thcwghw,  andthen within 
the  os  externumy  which  they  alfo  dilate  ; and  at 
leniijth  a fmall  ba^l  of  water  is  formed  without 

O O 

the  os  externum,  which  can  ferve  no  farther 

It  is  a commonly  received  opinion  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  that  the  child  Ihould  be 
born  fpcedlly  after  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes and  the  difeharsfe  of  the  waters.  This 

O 

opinion  is  not  founded  on  prejudice,  but  on  found 
obfervation;  and  w'as  probably  firft  entertained 
by  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  care  of  breed- 
ing cattle,  in  which  this  is  the  order  and  ufual 
courfe  of  parturition  : and  I believe  it  would 
more  frequently  happen  in  the  human  fpecics, 
if  the  progrefs  of  the  labour  w'erc  not  by  fome 
means  or  other  difturbed  or  interrupted.  But 
it  has  been  a culfom,  which  at  the  prefent  time 
is  not  unfrequent  with  practitioners,  urged  by 
the  diftrefs  and  fuffering  of  thofe  whom  they 
arc  attending,  or  by  the  concern  of  friends,  or 
by  a perfuafion  of  its  propriety  and  advantage, 
and  Ibmctimcs  perhaps  by  their  own  impa- 
tience, 
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tience,  to  break  the  membranes  before  the  os 
uteri  is  dilated.  If  thefe  are  ruptured  fponta- 
neoufly  or  artificially  before  the  os  uteri  is  dilat- 
ed, the  child  cannot  poffibly  follow  immediate- 
ly ; and  all  that  is  gained  is  by  bringing  the 
head  of  the  child,  inflead  of  the  membrane? 
containing  the  waters,  into  contadl  with  the  os 
uteri.  This  cannot  be  confidered  as  any  advan- 
tage, as  it  changes  a very  foft  and  accommo- 
dating medium,  provided  by  Nature  for  the  , 
purpofe  of  preventing  any  undue  violence  upon 
a very  tender  part,  for  the  hard  and  unaccom- 
modating head  of  the  child.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  ill  confequence  which  follows : by  fuch 
proceeding  we  occafion  a general  derangement 
of  the  order  of  the  labour,  which  is  never  done 
with  impunity,  as  it  may  afterwards  become  the 
caufe  of  a laceration  of  the  external  parts,  or 
even  of  an  unfavourable  feparation  ot  the  pla- 
centa, Moreover,  by  this  premature  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  we  often  defeat  our  own  pur- 
pofe ; and,  by  diflurbing,  protra<ft  inflead  of 
haflen  the  labour.  We  will  therefore  agree  in 
eflablifhlng  it  as  a general  rule  for  our  own  con- 
dud;,  that  the  membranes  lhall  never  be  rup- 
tured artificially,  at  Icaft  before  the  os  uteri  is 
fully  dilated,  and  be  perfuaded  that  it  is  after- 
wards unnccefl'arv,  unlcfs  there  fliould  be  fome 
caufe  more  important  than  the  mere  delay  of  a 
labour,  or  fome  reafon  of  more  weight  than 
thofc  which  have  been  commonly  affigaed. 

SECTION 
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In  the  fecond  period  or  ftage  of  a labour  will 
be  included  all  the  circumilanccs  attending  the 
defeent  of  the  child  ; the  dilatation  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts ; and  the  hnal  expulfion  of  the 
child. 

Notwithftanding  the  definition  of  a natural 
labour,  which  was  before  given,  it  is  not  to 
be  confidered  as  a procefs  going  on  in  one 
unvarying  line,  nor  is  every  aberration  to  be 
thought  of  fufficient  importance  to  conllitute 
a labour  of  another  clafs.  In  this  refpedt  the 
definition  of  a labour  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  health,  which,  however  correc^l  in  general, 
would  not  correfpond  in  all  points  with  the 
ftate  of  any  individual  perfon,  if  fubmitted  to 
a critical  examination.  In  like  manner,  though 
a labour  cannot  come  under  the  denomination 
of  naturaly  without  the  three  dilfinguilhing  fea- 
tures, yet  we  may  probably  never  meet  with 
any  two  labours  in  any  refpedt  exa<d;ly  fimilar. 
There  are  perhaps  more  frequent  deviations  in 
the  firft  ftage  of  a labour,  than  in  any  other, 
both  with  regard  to  the  time  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  os  uteri  is  dilated.  Nor  is  the 
firft  ftage  concluded  either  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  os  uteri,  or  by  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes and  the  difeharge  of  the  waters,  but 

by 
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by  the  concurrence  of  thefe  circumftances  ; and 
the  farther  the  labour  is  advanced  before  the 
membranes  break,  the  better  it  afterwards 
terminates.  For,  before  that  event,  there  is 
kfs  violence  done  to  the  mother,  and  lefs 
Itrefs  upon  the  parts ; becaufe,  without  much 
fuffering,  they  every  moment  acquire  better 
difpofition  to  dilate  ; and  till  that  has  happened,, 
whatever  may  be  its  pofition,  the  child  under- 
going no  compreffion  is  free  from  all  chance 
of  Injury. 

When  the  membranes  break,  if  the  os  uteri 
be  fully  dilated,  the  child,  though  refting  at 
the  fuperior  aperture  of  the  pelvis^  either  finks 
by  its  own  gravity,  if  the  patient  be  in  an  cre<^ 
pofition,  oris  propelled  by  a continuance  of  the 
fame  pain  by  which  they  were  broken  ; or, 
after  a flioft  refpite,  the  aflion  of  the  uterus  re- 
turns, and  the  head  of  the  child  is  foon  brought 
fo  low^  down  as  to  prefs  upon  the  external  parts; 
properly  fpeaking,  upon  the  internal  furfacc  of 
the  permauaii.  In  its  paffage  through  the  pekus, 
the  head  of  the  child,  which  at  the  fuperior 
aperture  was  placed  wdth  one  car  to  the  ojfa 
puhts  and  the  other  to  the  facrum,  or  w’ith  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  diagonal  direflion,  undergoes 
various  'changes  of  pofition,  by  which  it  is 
adapted  to  the  form  of  each  part  of  the  pelvis, 
with  more  of  lefs  readinefs,  according  to  its 
fize,  the  degree  of  its  oiiification,  and  the  force 
of  the  pains.  With  all  thefe  changes,  whether 
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produced  cafdy  or  tcdloufly,  in  one  or  in  many 
hours,  the  pradlitioner  fliould  on  no  account 
interfere,  provided  the  labour  be  natural.  If  he 
attempts  to  correal  and  to  regulate  every  flight 
deviation,  or  ufes  any  artificial  means  for 
haftening  the  procefs,  the  events  of  his  practice 
will  convince  him,  that  he  has  exercifed  his  art 
ori  unnecelTary  and  improper  occafions.  He 
will  moreover  be  taught,  though  he  may  acquire 
momentary  approbation  by  endeavouring  to  re- 
jnove  every  little  prefent  inconvenience,  that 
difeafes  then  far  diftant  w ill  be  attributed  to 
his  mifeondud,  and  fomctlmes  not  without  rea- 
fon.  In  this  ftate  and  kind  of  labour  he  may 
with  confidence  rely  upon  the  powders  and  re- 
fourccs  of  the  conftitution,  which  wdll  produce 
their  effect  with  lefs  injury  either  to  the  mother 
or  child,  and  with  more  propriety  than  can  be 
done  by  the  mofl  dexterous  human  Ikill.  ' 
The  extermJ  parts  yield  in  a fliorter  or  longer 
time,  and  w ith  more  or  lefs  eafe,  according  to 
their  natural  rigidity,  the  degree  of  difpofition 
to  dilate  which  they  have  affumed  during  the 
labour,  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pains, 
and  the  number  of  children  which  the  patient 
has  before  had.  But  the  prevention  of  any 
injury  to  the  mother  when  the  child  is  pafflng 
through  the  external  parts  being  efteemed  a 
circumflance  w'hoily  depending  upon  the  care 
of  the  pradli  doner,  this  part  of  our  fubjedl 
deferves  a feparate  and  particular  inquiry. 

VoL.  I.  A a SECTION 
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SECTION  VIII, 

When  the  head  of  the  child  firft  begins  to 
prefs  upon  and  dilate  the  external  parts,  every 
pain  may  be  fuifered  to. produce  its  full  and 
natural  efFcd,  without  the  hazard  of  mifehief ; 
but  when  a part  of  the  head  is  infmuated  be- 
tween them,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
perinaum  is  upon  the  ftretch,  they  are  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  violence  of  the  diftention. 
Any  of  thefe  parts  may  be  injured  ; but  the 
perln^fum  in  particular  is  fubje<S  to  a laceration, 
which  may  not  only  extend  fo  far  as  to  occa- 
fion  much  prefent  uneafmefs,  but  fometimes 
very  deplorable  confcquences  for  the  remainder 
of  the  patient’s  life.  It  is  therefore  our  duty 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  different  me- 
thods w'hich  have  been  recommended  for  the 
prevention  of  this  accident,  more  efpecially  as  it 
admits  of  very  imperfed;  relief  when  it  has 
happened. 

Yet  it  is  very  rem.arkable,  that  none  of  the 
ancient  writers  cither  advife  any  method  by 
which  this  accident  may  be  prevented,  or  any 
■ means  to  be  ufed  for  its  relief,  excepting  fuch  as 
were  generally  recommended  for  inflamed,  ul- 
cerated, or  flftulous  parts.  In  the  w^orks  of 
JLroSi  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
which  were  publifhed  by  Spachius,  this  accident 
is  indeed  mentioned,  and  an  awkward  method 
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of  preventing  it  recommended.  We  might 
therefore  prefume,  tliat  it  is  an  accident  which 
did  not  frequently  occur  in  their  practice,  or 
that  it  was  efteemed  of  too  little  confequence  to 
engage  their  attention.  With  refpeA  to  the 
former  opinion  it  may  be  obferved,  that  what- 
ever event  is  the  confequence  of  any  caulc,  it 
mu  ft  at  all  times  be  produced  whenever  tliat 
caufc  and  the  fame  circumftanccs  exift.  But 
thofc  vvlio  perhaps  had  not  perfeeftion  in  view, 
and  formed  no  very  nice  rule  for  their  owm  con- 
du<ft,  might  not  be  fenfible  of,  or  pay  due  at- 
tention to,  tlic  deviations  or  accidents  which 
occurred,  and  would  not  adjudge  difagreeable 
confequcnces  to  their  owmerrour  or  mifmanage- 
ment.  They  did  not  therefore  advife  any  me- 
thod of  preventing  this  accident,  becaufe  tlicy 
were  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  or  they  under- 
valued it. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  oldcft 
W'riters  in  midwifery  lived  before  the  Chriftiaa 
religion  was  cftablilhed,  and  in  countries  in 
which  polygamy  was  allowed;  when  the  death 
or  infirmity  of  one  wife  was  comparatively  of 
little  importance  to  him  who  had  many,  equally, 
or  in  fome  degree,  dividing  or  partaking  of  his 
affedlion.  But  on  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  by  w^hich  the  fclfifli  and  bad 
difpofitions  of  the  human  mind  were  intended 
to  be  reftrained  or  corretfted,  and  its  better 
qualities  exaked,  one  wife  only  being  allow’ed 
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to  one  man,  and  fhe  being  fuppofed  to  poffcls 
the  entire  afFedlions  of  her  hufband,  every 
difeafe  or  infirmity,  which  might  render  her 
perfon  lefs  agreeable  to  him,  became  of  infinite 
confequence  to  their  mutual  happinefs.  Thofe 
only  who  in  the  prefent  fiate  of  fociety  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  many  evils,  which 
flow  from  this  alienation  of  affedion,  the  caufe 
being  perhaps  unknown  to  the  parties  them- 
felves,  can  be  fufficlently  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  and  many  other  accidents  and  dif- 
eafes,  to  which  women  are  fubjed  ; and  which 
are  often  negleded  and  difregarded,  becaufe 
they  are  not  attended  with  immediate  danger. 

Still  the  queftion  remains  to  be  decided, 
whether  women  are  by  any  peculiarity  of  con- 
ftrudion  naturally  or  necefl'arily  fubjed  to  a 
laceration  of  the  pennaum  ; or  w^hether  this 
accident  be  the  confequence  of  erroneous  opi- 
nions, and  of  alterations  in  the  frame,  occafioned 
by  the  peculiar  manners  of  fociety ; or  of  any 
adventitious  circumftance  whatever,  at  the  time 
of  delivery.  It  was  before  obferved,  (fee  chap. 
2.  fed  6)  that  none  of  the  clafl'es  of  animals 
are  liable  to  a laceration  of  the  pertmciwty  except 
when  extraordinary  aflfillance  is  given  in  cafes 
of  otherwlfe  infuperable  difficulty  ; and  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  laceration  in  any  impor- 
tant degree  does  not  unlverfally,  or  perhaps 
generally,  happen  to  thofe  women  who  are 
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delivered  before  proper  alliftance  can  be  given. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  ftate  of  all  the  internal  parts,  the  changes 
■which  they  undergo  at  the  time  of  parturition 
are  not  only  effectually,  but  moil  fafely  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  difpoftion  affumed  by 
the  parts,  or  the  inftinClive  efforts  of  the  parent. 
From  a general  furvey  of  the  wifdom,  order, 
and  benignity,  fo  clearly  apparent  in  all  the  de- 
figns  of  Providence,  in  every  circumftance  par- 
ticularly which  relates  to  the  propagation  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  animals,  and  the  coaptation, 
as  it  w'crc,  of  that  wifdom  to  the  ncceffities  of 
thofe  of  every  kind,  wc  might  perhaps  be  jufti- 
fied  in  making  this  general  conclulion,  that 
women,  in  every  circumftancc  which  relates  to 
their  fafety  and  well-doing  in  natural  parturi- 
tion, arc  not  left  in  a more  deftitute  ftate  than 
animals;  for  though  it  were  proved,  that  women 
arc  more  liable  to  natural  evils  and  difficulties 
in  parturition  than  animals,  the  proofs  of  thefc 
vs’ould  equally  fatisfy  our  minds,  that  they  are 
alfo  provided  by  nature  with  many  peculiar  re- 
fources,  and  wdth  powxrs  which  are,  in  general, 
limited  only  by  the  degree  of  the  difficulties 
wdiich  require  their  exertion. 

Neverthelefs,  from  the  frequency  of  fome 
degree  of  laceration  of  the  perinaunij  when 
women  are  delivered  without  affiftance,  and 
from  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  fometimes  • 
prevented,  when  the  moft  judicious  and  ikilful 
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aflTiftancc  is  given,  it  is  believed  by  many,  that 
women  muft  often  be  unavoidably fubjeeb  to  it, 
and  that  the  prevention  muftever  remain  an  obr 
jedt  of  human  fiiill.  Now  with  refped:  to  the 
firfl;  ftatement,  that  of  the  laceration  happening 
when  women  are  delivered  without  alliftance, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  inevitable  ; for  even 
then  it  may  be  the  produdlion  of  errour  in  the 
patient  herfelf,  or  her  friends.  Becaufc,  from 
the  hurry  and  folicitude  of  their  minds,  and 
even  by  their  fears,  fhe  may  have  been  encou- 
raged to  make  great  voluntary  efforts,  w’hen  the 
head  of  the  child  was  on  the  point  of  coming 
into  the  world,  merely  becaufc  fhe  was  not 
affiffed ; or,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  head, 
inflead  of  waiting  for  the  body  to  be  expelled 
alfo,  fome  officious  perfon  prefumed  to  extra<J:t 
it  without  regard  to  time,  or  the  dirc<5lion  of 
the  vagina.  As  to  the  difficulty  or  impoffibility 
of  preventing  the  laceration  in  fome  cafes,  wc 
are  to  confider,  that  wffiat  may  happen  in  a-  ffate 
of  fociety,  might  not  have  happened  in  a ftatc 
of  nature  ; that  the  foundation  of  the  accident 
may  have  been  laid  by  fomething  done  in  the 
preceding  ffage  of  the  labour ; and  that  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted,  whether  fome  of  the 
methods  pradllfed  for  the  prevention  may  not  in 
faff:  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  accident. 

But  the  conduff  of  the  praff  itioncr  is  not  to 
be  guided  by  rcfleffions  on  wdiat  his  patients 
might  do  or  bear,  with  conffitutions  healthy 
and  firni,  and  with  minds  untainted  with  pre- 
judices ^ 
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judiccs ; but  by  due  confideration  of  what  they 
are  now  capable  of  doing  or  bearing : and  he 
muft  adapt  his  rules  and  his  practice  to  the  ftate 
in  which  he  a<Jdually  finds  them.  From  fome 
natural  or  adventitious  caufe  the  laceration  ot 
the  pertnaum  to  a certain  degree  certainly  docs 
often  unavoidably  happen ; but  as  fo  much  of 
the  future  happinefs  of  a woman  may  depend 
upon  its  prevention,  we  will  grant,  what  in 
many  cafes  feems  true,  that  it  is  always  to  be 
prevented  by  our  fkill  and  care  ; as  no  harm 
can  arlfe  from  the  opinion,  though  erroneous, 
if  the  afTiflance  we  afford  be  judicioufly  given. 

In  the  beginning  of  a labour,  cfpecially  with 
firfl  children,  it  is  not  unufual  to  find  the  ex- 
ternal parts  clofely  contracted,  and  void  of  all 
difpofition  to  dilate  ; yet  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
hours,  even  when  they  have  undergone  no  kind 
of  preffure  or  diflcntion,  but  merely  by  a difpo- 
fition affumed  from  their  confent  with  the  in- 
ternal parts,  they  become  relaxed  and  foft.  The 
longer  the  time  therefore  which  paffes  between 
the  commencement  of  a labour  and  the  birth  of 
the  child,  the  lefs  liable  to  a laceration  will  the 
pennaum  be  ; for  it  is  fcarcely  ever  lacerated  in  a 
very  flow  labour,  whatever  maybe  the  fize  of  the 
child.  But  if  it  was  pofTible  to  hurry  a labour 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  head  of  the  child 
fhould  be  brought  into  contaCl  with,  and  preff- 
ed  forcibly  upon,  the  external  parts,  before  they, 
had  acquired  the  difpofition  to  dilate,  they 
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would  be  univerfally  torn,  unlefs  the  accident 
were  prevented  by  art : and  the  chance  of  the 
accident  would  be  according  to  the  degree  of 
precipitation,  and  perhaps  many  hours  after  the 
ad:,  by  which  the  labour  was  hurried,  was  for- 
gotten. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  ipfinuated 
within  the  external  parts,  if  thefe  do  not  eafdy 
yield  to  the  occafion,  it  has  been  cuflomary  to 
dilate  them  artificially,  under  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring them,  to. allow  of  the  more  fpcedy  paf- 
lage  of  the  head.  During  every  pain,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  parts  undergo  as  much  diflention 
as  they  are  capable  of  bearing  without  injury ; 
and  this  preparation,  as  it  is  called,  leflening  in 
fad  the  native  difpofition  to  dilate,  irritating, 
and  caullng  alfo  an  aditional  ftrefs  upon  them, 
nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  this  method  of 
proceeding  contributes  to  their  laceration.  All 
artifieial  dilatation  of  the  parts,  all  attempts  to 
Hide  the  perinaum  over  the  head  of  the  child 
fpeedily,  are  therefore  to  be  forebora  and 
avoided  as  pernicious. 

When  the  external  parts  are  very  rigid,  we 
have  been  taught,  that  it  is  of  great  fervice  to 
anoint  them  frequently  and  unfparingly  with 
fome  unduous  application,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  or  Improving  that  difpofition  to  dilate, 
which  is  wanting.  If  the  parts  are  clothed  with 
their  proper  mucuSy  as  by  the  ufc  of  any  appli- 
cation in  the  manner  advifed,  that  would  be 
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abftcrged,  wc  fliall  afterwards  find  ointments  of 
any  kind  a very  poor  fubftitutc  for  that  mucus, 
and  that  there  is  little  profit  from  their  ufc,  un- 
der any  circumftances.  But  if  the  parts,  from 
any  caufe,  fhould  become  heated  and  dry,  after 
the  application  of  flannels  wrung  out  of  w'arm 
water,  fome  foft  and  fimple  ointment  may  be 
I'erviceable,  by  abating  their  heat,  giving  them 
-a  difpofition  to  fecrete  their  proper  mucus,  and 
of  courfe  favouring  their  dilatation. 

In  fome  conftitutions  the  different  parts 
concerned  are  not  equally  inclined  to  dilate. 
Sometimes  the  internal  parts  dilate  in  the  moft 
kindly  manner,  when  the  external  are  in  a 
contrary  ffate;  and  fometimes  the  internal  are 
very  rigid,  wd:cn  the  external  parts  have  the 
. greateft  aptitude  to  dilate,  yielding  to  the  firff 
impulfe  of  the  head.  There  is  in  all  infinitely 
more  difficulty  with  the  firff  than  with  fub- 
fequent  children,  not  from  x^igidity  only,  but, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  from  ig- 
norance how  to  dilate;  and  from  a certain  de- 
gree of  rcaffion  evidently  perceived  in  the  parts 
during  the  continuance  of  every  pain  and  when 
it  has  ceafed.  It  is  therefore  often  obferved, 
that  the  head  of  the  child  advances  more,  and 
with  greater  fafety,  when  the  violence  of  a 
pain  begins  to  abate,  becaufe  the  rcaffion  of 
the  parts  is  not  then  fo  ffrong,  as  wdiile  the 
pain  continues  in  full  force. 

During  a pain  there  is  often  rcafon  to  expeff, 
that  the  head  of  the  child  would  be  excluded; 

but 
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but  the  moincnt  the  pain  declines,  the  head  is 
retracted  a confiderable  way  into  the  vagina, 
and  the  external  parts  clofe  again.  No  other 
inconvenience  arifes  from  this  caufc  than  a 
little  prolongation  of  the  labour,  which  may  be 
irkfome,  but  cannot  be  injurious.  If  the  parts 
do  not  diflend  favourably,  fliould  the  head  of 
the  child  abide  within  them  in  the  abfence  of 
a pain,  it  may  fometimes  be  expedient  to  repel 
it  in  imitation  of  this  natural  occurrence,  for 
the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  laceration. 

When  the  heail  of  the  child  is  every  moment 
expedled  to  pafs  through  the  external  parts,  we 
have  been  advifed  by  fome,  to  forward  the 
emergence  of  the  head  from  under  the  arch  of 
. the  pubes.  Others  have  on  the  contrary  allured 
us,  that  it  is  more  eligible  to  prevent,  for  a cer- 
tain time,  this  emergence,  by  which  means  not 
only  time  is  given  for  the  parts  to  dilate,  but  the 
head  of  the  child  is  fo  difpofed  as  to  pafs  through 
them  in  its  fmalleft  axh,  and  lets  dlftentlon  is 
thereby  occafioned.  Whoever  has  reflcclcd  upon 
this  fubjet^  would  hefitate  as  much  to  believe, 
that,  in  the  general  difpenfaticn  of  Providence, 
it  fliould  have  been  left  to  human  ilcill,  to  guide 
th^  head  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  birth  in  a 
direction  different  from  that  in  which  it  moff 
commonly  prefents,  as  that  it  could  have  been 
intended  for  the  generality  of  children  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  world  by  inftruments,  or 
by  any  human  invention.  As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience enables  me  to  judge,  neither  ot  thefc 
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rnethods  ought  to  be  followed,  nor  any  other 
which  requires  a complication  of  artifice  ; for, 
after  a trial  of  them  all,  perhaps  not  always 
very  julHfiably,  I am  convinced,  th^tt  the  mofl 
cffcdlual  method  of  preventing  a laceration,  or 
any  injury  to  the  parts,  is  to  be  founded  on 
the  finglc  principle  of  retarding,  for  a certain 
time,  the  paflage  of  the  head  of  the  child 
through  them.  This  retarding  may  depend 
on  the  compofure  of  the  patient,  and  the  ikill 
of  the  pra£litioner ; and  thofe  errours,  of  which 
the  former  might  be  guilty,  the  latter  muft 
endeavour  to  obviate  and  correcfl.  The  greatcfl 
degree  of  laceration,  which  ever  occurred  to 
rne,  was  occafioned  by  the  patient  fuddcnly 
withdrawing  hedelf  out  of  my  reach,  beyond 
the  poflibility  of  my  giving  any  affiftance,  or 
fupporting  the  part  at  the  inftant  wdicn  the 
head  of  the  child  pafTed  over  the  perhiceim  ; an 
accident  againft  which  I ought  to  have  been 
guarded. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  nearly  born, 
the  effort  to  expel  is  made  inftin^fively,  and  it 
is  ufually  vehement,  the  breath  being  retained 
for  the  p\  rpofe  of  flrengthcning  that  etfort.  The 
patient  may  alfo,  from  a perfuaflon  of  its  being 
neccfl'ary  and  proper,  or  at  the  inflance  of  her 
friends,  ftrivc  with  much  voluntary  exertion  to 
add  to  the  force  of  the  pain,  for  the  purpofe  of 
expelling  the  child  more  fpcedily.  If  we  pre- 
furnc,  tliiit  the  danger  of  injuring  the  parts  de- 
pends 
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pends  chiefly  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  th<? 
head  may  be  expelled,  and' that  thefe  are  only 
able  to  bear  without  injury  fo  much  dillention 
as  is  occafioned  by  the  inftin^tive  efforts,  then 
all  the  additional  voluntary  force  is  beyond  what 
is  either  needful  or  fafe  (fee  chap.  .2.  fed:.  6), 
It  is  therefore  requifite  that  wc  lliould  do  aw'ay 
this  voluntary  force,  by  convincing  the  patient 
of  its  impropriety,  and  diffuading  her  from 
exerting  herfelf ; or  Idfcn  at  lead  the  voluntary 
effort,  by  urging  her  to  talk  or  cry  out  during 
the  time  of  a pain,  which  will  prevent  her 
from  retaining  her  breath;  or,  if  her  fufferings 
are  fo  great  that  Ihe  cannot  command  her  own 
adions,  then  the  efforts  flie  makes  mud  be 
rcfided  on  our  part  by  the  application  of  fome 
equivalent  force,  in  the  manner  we  fliall  foon 
confider.  When  the  patient  has  been  out- 
rageous, and  the  danger  of  a laceration  very 
great,  I have  fometimes  gained  a refpite  by 
telling  her  fuddenly,  in  the  height  of  a pain, 
that  the  child  was  already  born. 

Every  thinking  man  will  endeavour  to  carry 
the  principles  he  has  confidcred  and  approved 
in  his  remembrance,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  pradice  ; but  the  methods  by  which  his 
principles  are  purfued  mud  be  carefully  fuited 
to  the  particular  exigencies  of  every  individual 
cafe.  Yet  when  principles  are  acquired,  there 
will  often  be  confidcrablc  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing them  to  pradicc ; for  it  is  not  unufual  to 
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fee  them  at  variance  in  medicine  as  well  as  mo- 
rality. In  the  fubject  of  which  we  arc  now 
fneakin«:  there  is  a number  of  little  circum- 
ftances,  the  knowledge  of  w'hich  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience,  yet  for  thefe  we  fiould 
be  prepared  by  refle(51;ion,  when  they  occur  in 
praeflice.  But  it  will  generally  be  fufficient 
for  the  operator  to  refill  the  progrefs  of  the  head 
of  the  child,  during  the  time  of  a pain,  by  plac- 
ing upon  it  the  lingers  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  fo  formed  that  they  may  bear  upon  many 
points;  or,  to  apply  the  balls  of  one  or  both  of 
the  thumbs  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  lhall  at 
the  fame  time  fupport  the  fourcJiette,  or  thin 
edge  of  the  perhictim.  But  in  firll  children, 
when,  from  the  vehemence  of  the  patient,  tlic 
llrcngth  of  the  pains,  and  the  rigid  Hate  of  the 
parts,  there  is  great  rcafon  to  apprehend  a la- 
ceration of  the  pcrino'nm,  then,  occafionally 
calling  in  the  other  means  to  our  aid,  wx  lhall 
be  able  to  give  the  moft  powerful  and  clfed:ual 
fupport,  by  applying  the  palm  of  the  left  hand, 
covered  with  a foft  cloth,  over  the  whole  tem- 
porary (fee  chap.  2.  fc6l.  6)  and  natural  peri- 
thtum,  and  the  right-hand  cm.ployed  as  w'as 
before  m.entioned,  with  a force  competent  to 
refill  the  exertions  of  the  patient  during  the 
violence  of  the  pain.  In  this  way  we  are  to 
proceed,  till  the  parts  arc  fufficiently  dilated, 
when  the  head  may  be  permitted  to  Hide 
through  them  in  the  Howell  and  gentleft  man- 
ner ; 
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ner;  and  we  are  never  to  quit  our  attention/ 
till  it  is  perfectly  cleared  of  the  perlnmwi. 
Should  there  be  any  delay  or  awkwardnels 
when  the  pertnaum  Aides  over  the  face,  the 
fore  finger  of  the  right-hand  muft  be  paAed 
under  its . lateral  edge,  by  which  it  may  be 
cleared  of  the  mouth  or  chin,  before  the  fupporfe 
given  by  the  left-hand  is  withdrawn.  When  the 
pains  are  exceedingly  Arong,  and  the  patient 
reAlefs  in  her  efforts,  the  head  will  fometimes 
be  expelled  with  wonderful  velocity,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  all  the  refiAance  we  are  able  to  make; 
but  by  this  calm  and  ftcady  proceeding  we  may 
be  affured  that  we  .Aiall,  under  all  circum- 
Aances,  wholly  prevent,  or  greatly  leAen,  all 
the  evils  to  which  ihe  would  have  been  liable, 
if  our  conduct  had  been  different. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  attempts 
to  prevent  the  laceration  of  the  perhurum  pro- 
duce fome  effe<A  upon  the  head  of  the  child, 
and  upon  the  parts  of  the  mother.  In  the  ap- 
.pllcation,  therefore,  of  the  refiAing  force,  we 
mull  not  only  be  careful,  that  the  pofition  of 
the  patient  is  proper,  and  fuch  as  will  allow  us 
to  a6l  with  advantage,  but  that  we  do  not 
make  any  injurious  or  partial  preAure  ; bccaufe, 
if  a partial  fupport  be  given  to  the  pcrhiceimy 
the  head  of  the  child  is  projecfled  againft  an 
unfupported  part,  and  the  danger  of  a lacera- 
tion is  increafed.  The  fupport  muA  be  equally 
applied,  and  uniformly  exerted,  during  the  time 

of 
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of  every  pain ; and  then  there  will  be  no  greater 
prejudice  done  to  the  child  by  the  prelfure  we 
make,  than  what  might  have  been  occaiionedby 
the  mere  rigidity  of  the  parts. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  expelled,  per- 
haps the  confcquences  of  an  inftaiit  tranfition 
from  extreme  miiery  to  total  freedom  from 
pain,  and  to  pofitivc  joy,  are  in  no  cafe,  to 
which  human  nature  is  fubjc(h:,  more  confpi- 
cuous  and  interefting,  though  the  delivery  be 
not  completed.  It  was  formerly  fupp^fed  nc- 
ceflary  for  the  praclitioner  to  extradl  the  b®dy 
of  the  child,  immediately  after  the  expulfion 
of  the  head,  left  it  fliould  be  deftroyed  by  con- 
hnement  in  this  untow^ard  pofition.  But  ex- 
perience has  not  only  proved,  that  the  child  is 
not  on  that  account  in  any  particular  danger, 
but  that  it  is  really  fafer  and  better,  both  for 
the  mother  and  child,  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  the  pains,  by  which  it  will  foon  be  expelled  ; 
and  a more  favourable  cxclufion  of  the  placenta 
will  alfo  by  this  means  be  obtained.  In  the 
courfe  of  a few  minutes  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  head,  the  adlion  of  the  uterus  returning, 
the  flioulders  of  the  child  advance,  and  the 
external  parts  of  the  mother  being  again 
brought  upon  the  ftrctcb,  the  pra<ftitioner  muft 
place  the  fingers  of  his  right-hand  on  each  fide 
of  the  neck,  and  at  the  fiime  time  with  the 
left  fupport  the  perhiceum  with  as  much  circum- 
fpedlion  as  when  the  head  was  expelled;  he 

muft 
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muft  then  condu6l  the  body  flowly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  vagina^  tilJ  it  is  wholly  extricated, 
though  two  or  three  pains  are  fometimes  re- 
quired for  the  expuHlon  of  the  llioulders  of  the 
child,  after  the  head  is  born. 

The  child  is  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a fituation, 
that  the  external  air  may  have  free  accefs  to  its 
mouth,  its  head  being  covered  ; care  being  then 
taken  of  the  mother,  wx  muff  proceed  to  tie 
the  navel-ftring  in  the  manner  recommended 
in  the  next  fedtion. 


SECTION  IX. 

The  operation  of  tying,  and  cutting  the 
navdl-llring  when  the  child  is  born,  though  in 
itfelf  of  no  great  importance,  was  formerly 
thought  to  require  fo  much  fkill  and  judgment, 
as  to  give  a profeffional  name  to  thofe,  who  are 
now  called  pradlitioners  in  midwifery.  But 
every  thing  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
the  mother  or  child  is  of  fomc  confequcnce  ; 
and  even  in  trifling  matters  there  is  a propriety 
of  manner,  the  want  of  which  may  leffen  the 
eftimation  of  every  perfon’s  charadfer. 

It  feems  to  have  been  a pradllce  with  the 
ancients,  to  wait  for  a certain  time  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  for  the  excluhon  of  the/Az- 
ccitta,  before  the  navel-firing  was  tied  or  di- 
vided ; and  if  the  child  was  born  apparently 
dead,  or  in  a very  feeble  flate,  .the  placenta 

when 
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when  expelled,  was  laid  upon  its  belly,  as  a 
rcftorlng,  or  comforting  application.  When 
the  child  revived  but  flowly,  or  when  the  figns 
of  life  declined,  it  became  a cuftom  to  lay  the 
placenta  on  hot  embers*,  or  to  immerfe  it  in  hot 
v/ine  ; and  the  heat  thereby  conveyed  w as  fup-  - 
pofcd  to  flimulate  the  weak  or  decaying  powders 
of  life  to  more  vigorous  a^lion.  It  has  fince 
been  the  practice,  to  divide  the  funis  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  the 
w'eaker  this  was,  the  more  expedition  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  ufe ; for,  the  child  being 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a’  flatc  fimilar  to  that  of  an 
apopledlic  patient,  a certain  portion  of  blood 
might  by  this  means  be  difeharged  from  the 
divided  funis,  and  the  imminent  danger  in- 
ftantly  removed.  There  is  another  method 
which  I have  feen  pra<5i:ifed,  the  very  reverfe  of 
the  preceding  ; for  in  this,  the  lofs  of  any  quan- 
tity of  blood  being  confidered  as  injurious,  the 
navel-Ilring  was  not  divided,  but  the  blood  con- 
tained in  its  vclfels  w’as  repeatedly  ftroked  from 
the  placenta  towards  the  body,  of  the  child.  In 
all  thefe  different  methods,  and  many  others 
founded  on  caprice,  or  on  diretlly  contrary  prin- 
ciples, children  have  been  treated  in  different 
times  and  countries,  and  yet  they  have  gene- 
rally done  well ; the  operations  of  Nature  being 

* See  Pratique  des  Accouchements,  Livre  I.  Chap, 
xli.  i8. 
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very  ftubborn,  and  happily  admitting  of  con- 
fiderable  deviation  and  interruption,  without 
tlie  prevention  of  her  ends. 

There  is  yet  in  all  things  a perfedlly  right  as 
well  as  a wrong  method;  and,  though  the  ad- 
vantage or  difadvantage  of  either  may  be  over- 
looked, the  propriety  and  advantage  of  the 
right  method  muft  be  evidently  proved  by  in- 
dividual cafes,  and  of  courfe  by  the  general 
refult  of  pra<^ice.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  points,  we  have  been  too  fond  of  inter- 
fering with  art,  and  have  configned  too  little 
to  nature,  as  if  the  human  race  had  been  deA 
tlned  to  wretchednefs  and  difafler,  from  the 
moment  of  birth,  beyond  the  allotment  of 
other  creatures. 

f 

Perhaps  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
body  of  the  child,  immediately  after  its  birth, 
at  leaf!  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced, 
are  not  perfectly  underftood  at  this  time  *.  But 
we  know  if  the  child  is  in  a healthy  flate,  that 
it  ufually  cries  luftily  and  continually,  when 
the  air  rufhes  into  its  lungs,  wdiich  arc  thereby 
expanded.  This  cry,  which  does  not  feem  to 
be  occafioned  by  pain  but  furprife,  is  in  its  con- 
fequenccs  extremely  important,  as  it  is  the 
caufc  of  an  exertion  of  all  the  powers  of  the 

* See  Pen  Pratique  des  Accouchements,  Livre  I.  Chap. 
>il.  1 8.  And  an  kflay  on  the  Treatment  of  W'omen  in 
Childbed  ; written  by  my  very  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
fricivJ  Mr.  Charles  IVh  'itc. 
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child,  and  ehables  it  to  acquire  a new  manner 
of  living,  inconfillent  with,  and  very  dilfercnt 
from,  that  which  it  polTeffed  before  it  was  born. 
But  the  change  from  uterine  life,  as  it  may  be 
called,  to  breathing  life,  is  not  inftantaneous, 
but  gradual;  and  the  uterine  life  continues  till 
the  breathing  life  is  perfected,  as  is  proved  by 
the  continuance  of  the  circulation  between  the 
child  and  placenta  tor  fome  time  after  it  has  > 
cried.  As  the  breathing  life  becomes  pcrfe£led, 
the  uterine  life  gradually  declines,  and  the 
manner  of  its  declenfion  may  be  proved  by  at- 
tending to  the  puliation  of  the  navel-ftring, 
which  firft  ceafes  at  the  part  ncarcftthc/)/^av*A7> 
and  then,  by  flow  degrees,  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  child,  till  at  length'it  entirely  ceafes ; fo 
thdt  the  whole  of  the  circulating  blood  ultimately 
rcfides  in  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the  navel- 
firing which  was  before  turgid  becomes  quite 
flaccid.  It  feems  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the 
continuance  of  uterine  life  after  the  birth  of 
the  child  was  defigned  for  its  prefervation  from 
the  accidents  of  its  ftate  at  that  time  ; fliould 
the  acqulfition  of  its  breathing  life  be  by  any 
caufe  retarded  or  hindered.  If  then  the  prac- 
tice of  tying  or  dividing  the  navel-firing  the 
inflant  the  child  is  born  be  followed,  though 
it  were  before  vigorous,  it  will  In  fome  cafes 
immediately  decline,  and  never  acquiring  its 
pcrfe<^t  breathing  life,  may  in  a fhort  time  die  : 
or,  if  the  child  were  in  a feeble  or  a dubious 
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ftate,  poil'efTing  only  that  life  which  it  had 
during  its  refidence  in  the  uterus,  as  by  tying 
and  dividing  the  navel-ftring  that  life  is  de- 
flroycd  before  the  breathing  life  is  acquired,  it 
mull  inevitably  periih.  We  may  therefore 
fafely  conchide,  that  the  navel-firing  of  a new- 
born infant  ought  not  to  be  tied  or  divided, 
till  the  circulation  in  it  has  ceafed  fponta- 
iTcoufly  ; nor  would  the  child  fufl'er,  though 
the  flints  was  never  tied,  if  it  was  not  divided. 

With  rcfpcch  to  the  manner  of  tying  ilie 
navel-firing  there  has  alfo  been  much  difference 
of  opinion,  whether  there  ihould  be  one  or  two 
ligatures,  and  in  what  part  thefe  fliould  be  fixed. 

• T wo  ligatures  were  ad vifed  on  the  prefumptlon, 

, ' that  by  the  end  of  the  funis  next  the  placenta 
the  maternal  blood  might  be  difeharged,  and 
the  parent  brought  into  great  danger,  as  if  there 
were  two  currents  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
vefl'cls  ; and  by  fome  it  was  alfo  fuppofed  proper 
to  ufe  two  ligatures,  for  the  purpofe  of  retaining 
the  blood,  prefuming  that  the  placenta  would  be 
call  off  m.ore  commodioufly,  in  the  manner  of 
a gorged  leech.  On  the  contrary,  one  ligature 
has  been  recommended,  that  we  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  draining  away  as  much  blood 
as  poliible  from  the  placenta,  by  the  divided  end 
of  the  funis,  wdiich  was  fuppofed  to  produce  an 
advantage  equal  to  the  diminution  of  the  bulk 
of  the  placenta,  and  to  favour  its  expulfion.  But, 
if  the  cuflom  of  deferring  to  make  the  ligatures 
6 • till 
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till  the  circulation  in  the  funis  ceafes  be  cfta-  • 
blifhed,  all  this  reafoning  in  favour  of  one  or 
two  ligatures  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Yet,  as 
there  is  a poffibility  in  the  cafe  of  twins,  with 
a tingle  or  communicating of  the  child 
yet  unborn  lofing  its  blood  by  the  divided  funis 
of  that  which  is  born,  and  from  the  habit  of 
ufmg  them,  on  the  whole,  I prefer  two  ligatures, 
more  efpecially  as  no  harm  can  arife  from 
them,  even  if  one  Ihould  be  ufelefs.  As  to  the 
part  where  the  ligature  ought  to  be  fixed,  it  is 
of  no  real  confequence  ; becaufe  the  future 
reparation  of  the  funh  will  not  be  made  at  the 
ligature,  wherever  that  is  fixed,  but  at  a line, 
evidently  marked  ’at  the  time  of  birth,  and 
clofe  to  the  bellv  of  the  child  ; and  as  to  the 
materials  ufed,  provided  they  are  not  fo  thick  « 
as  to  be  cumberfome,  or  fo  thin  as  to  cut  the 
funis,  it  is  all  that  is  required. 

In  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
fbmetimes  longer,,  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
the  circulation  in  the  funis  having  ccafcd,  and 
tht  funis  itfelf  become  empty  and  Haccid,  one 
ligature  is  to  be  fixed  upon  it  about  three  inches 
from  the  belly  of  the  child,  and  another  at 
twice  that  diftance,  with  fo  much  force  as  to 
reprefs  the  circulation  which  may  happen  to 
return,  and  yet  not  fo  firmly  as  to  divide  it. 
The  navel-firing  may  then  be  cut  with  a pair 
of  fcilfors  between  the  two  ligatures,  and  the 
child  given  to  a careful  affiflant.  It  was  formerly 
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the  cuftom  to  divide  the  funis  under  the  bed- 
clothes ; but,  having  once  kiiow^n  a very  de- 
plorable accident  happen  from  this  caufe,  I 
make  it  a general  rule  decently  to  wdthdravy^  the 
child,  that  I may  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
when  I tie  or  divide  the  funis. 


SECTION  X. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child  it  is  propet 
to  apply  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  to  afeertain  whether  there  be  another 
child  ; or  whether  the  uterus  be  contracting  in 
a manner  favourable  to  the  feparation  and  ex- 
clufioii  of  the  placenta.  Both  the  doctrines  and 
cuftoms  of  practice,  regarding  the  management 
of  the  placenta,  have  been  exceedingly  different, 
even  in  common  cafes  ; and  though  one  method 
of  proceeding  may  be  more  generally  preferred 
and  followed  than  the  rell,  there  is,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  placenta,  much  diverlity  in  the 
conduct  of  > individual  practitioners,  who  may 
be  iii/^)ccted  to  act  fometlmes  in  a manner 
contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  in  compliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  thofe  by  whom  they  arc 
employed.  The  minds  of  all  w’omen  arc  full  of 
folicitous  fears  till  the  placenta  is  brought  away  • 
and  the  fooncr  this  is  done,  after  the  child  is 
born,  the  more  they  arc  gratified.  But  though 
t:;c  difeovery  of  truth,  and  the  fidelity  of  prac- 
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ticc  founded  thereon,  may  not  always  be  ac- 
ceptable ; yet  in  all  praditioners,  however  de- 
firous  of  obliging,  there  mull  be  feme  firmnefs  • . 
of  mind,  fome  determination  to  ad  upon  prin- 
ciple, or  they  wall  be  perpetually  involved  in 
errour,  and  led  to  do  what  may  be  produdive  of 
immediate  or  diftant  mifehief,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  evil  of  prefent  cenfurc. 

In  the  hiftory  which  has  been  given  of  the 
former  ftages  of  a natural  labour  it  appears,  that 
all  the  pafTive  changes,  which  the  parts  undergo, 
and  all  the  adive  powers  exerted  for  producing 
thele  changes,  are  not  only  entirely  inde-  • 
pendent  of  the  will  of  the  patient,  but  are  fully 
equal  to  the  end,  which  they  were  dcfigncd  to 
accomplifh,  without  any  affidance;  which  is  no 
more  wanted  for  the  purpofe  of  forwarding  a 
natural  labour  than  for  any  of  the  ordinary 
fundions  of  the  body.  When  we  have  feei^ 
a child  fafely  expelled  by  a procefs  beautiful,' 
and  regulated  by  the  greated  wifdom,  there 
feems  to  be  no  rcafon,  why  wc  fhould  be  ap- 
prehcnfive  of  errour  or  inability  in  thofe  powers 
for  the  feparatlon  or  cxclufion  of  the 
which  is  but  an  inferior  and  fccondary  part  or 
the  fame  procefs  ; or  why  wc  Ihould  notin  this, 
as  in  all  other  cafes  of  medicine,  be  fil'd  con- 
vinced of  the  neccfdty  of  ufing  art,  before  we 
attempt  to  give  adidance.  Oh  the  proper 
management  of  the  j)lacenta  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient may  depend;  and  it  is  therefore  fittliig  arid 
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neccflkry,  that  our  condud:  iliould  be  guided 
not  by  prejudice,  but  by  the  dictates  of  reafon 
and  experience. 

After  a natural  labour,  efpecially  with  a firft 
child,  the  pain  which  the  patient  has  fuffered, 
^ and  the  exertions  by  which  the  expulfion  of  the 
child  was  effedlcd,  will  have  occafiohed  a pro- 
portionate degree  ot  temporary  fever,  and  flie 
will  be  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  fiie  had  un- 
dergone  fome  exceffive  fatigue.  By  the  birth 
ot  the  child  flic  is  freed  from  her  fuffering,  and 
it  muib  be  our  fiiil  employment  to  reftore  tran- 
quillity to  her  mind,  to  calm  the  hurried  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  to  recover  her  from  her 
fatigue,  and  to  bring  her  asfoon  as  we  can  into 
a natural  ibate ; and  this  is  to  be  done  by  keep- 
ing her  perfedlly  quiet,  affording  her  at  the 
fame  'time  fome  refreiliment,  fuitable  to  the 
circumftances  to  which  fhe  may  be  reduced. 
In  the  courfe  of  ten,,  and  not  often  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  the  affion  of  the  uterus  is  again 
excited  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  the  placenta^ 
which  is  indicated  by  pain,  Icfs  in  degree,  but 
in  othcr^refpedls  like  that  of  w'hlch  fhe  com- 
plairved  when  .the  child  was  expelled.  It  fel- 
dom  happens  that  the  placenta  is  cither  wholly 
feparated  or  expelled  by  the  firlb  pain;  but  when 
'that  has  ceafed  for  a few  minutes,  it  is  again  re- 
newed ; and,* on  examination,  the  placenta  is 
often  found  defeended,  or  defcendlng,  into  the 
vagina,  where  it  may  with  fafety  and  propriety 
lx;  I'uffered  to  abide,  till -it  is  w holly  expelled  by 
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a repetition  of  the  pains.  But  if  the  pJamtta 
fliould  defcend  very  flowly,  or  the  patient  be 
much  diflurbed,  the  pra^litioner  may  take  hold 
of  the fiiuis  and  by  gently  pulling  in  the  time 

of  a pain,  and  in  a proper  direction,  by  the  moft 
moderate  action  favour  its  feparation  and  de- 
Icent.  But  whether  the plncetita  fliould  defcend 
into  the  vagina  fpontancoufly,  or  be  brought 
down  by  the  gentle  affiifancc  given,  it  fhould 
be  fufFered  to  remain  there  till  it  is  excluded  by 
the  pains  ; at  leall;  it  fliould  not  be  extracted 
before  the  hurry  occafioned  by  'the  labour  is 
wholly  compofed,  and  the  uterus  has  had-fuf- 
ficicnt  time  to  contrail  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
prevent  any  undue,  or  alarming  lofs  of  blood. 
The  placenta  feldom  remains  more  than  one 
hour  in  this  fituation;  but,  if  it  fhould  not  be 
excluded  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  may  again 
take  hold  of  the  funis,  and,  aiding  the  force  of 
a pain,  in  the  gentleft  and  flowefl:  manner,  bring 
X\\t,  placenta  through  the  os  extei'num.  We  muft 
even  then  be  cautious  to  bring  down  the  mem- 
branes very  flowly,  and  as  perfedfly  as  w'e  can, 
that  any  coagula  formed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  may  be  enveloped  in  them,  and 
one  principal  caufe  of  after-pain  be  removed. 

* When  the  young  has  been  a fhort  time  expelled,  car- 
nivorous animals,  apparently  feeling  pain,  lay  hold  of  the 
navcl-hring  with  their  teeth,  in  order  to  extradl  thz  placenta. 
It  is  probable  that  a woman  in  a ftate  of  nature  would,  vnth 
her  own  liands,  give  fomething  like  the  fame  affiftance ; and 
in  the  force  i ufe  to  bringdown  \\izplacenta,  I always  bear  in 
mind  this  circumflance. 
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Then  the  patient,^  being  put  in  a comfortable 
ftate,  and  as  little  difturbed  as  poffible,  may  be 
left  to  her  repofe. 

In  this  third  flage  of  a labour  many  incon- 
veniences and  many  impediments  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  the  placetita  may  occur  ; the  generality 
of  which  require  a longer  time  to  be  given,  and 
fome  the  aflillance  of  art,  for  the  removal  or 
prevention  of  danger.  But  of  all  thefe  difficul- 
ties, and  the  means  of  giving  relief,  we  ihall 
fpeak  more  fully  when  we  come  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Uterhie  Hemorrhages. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  fpeaking  of  a point 
upon  which  we  may  be  called  to  give  an  opi- 
nion in  a court  of  judicature;  that  is,  whether 
a child  be  born  living  or  dead.  What  is  now 
confidered  as  a legal  proof  of  a living  child  X 
cannot  afeertain.  When  a child  cries  aloud, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  born  alive, 
however  fpeedily  it  might  afterwards  die.  But 
a child  has  been  often  known  to  breathe,  which 
could  never  be  excited  to  cry;  and  though  a 
child  may  neither  cry  nor  breathe,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  may  be  diftlndly  perceived 
both  in  the  fimis  and  heart,  yet  not  be  recover- 
able; and  we  can  fcarccly  be  allowed  to  fay 
that  a child  which  breathes  is  ftill-born,  nor  one 
in  which  the  blood  circulates.  Of  both  thefe 
circum fiances  any  perfon  without  medical 
knowledge  may  judge,  and  any  corrupt  evi- 
dence fruftrated  as  readily  as  in  other  cafes 
fuhjcded  to  the  enquiry  of  the  laws. 
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SECTION  I. 

ON  DIFFICULT  LABOURS. 


From  the  foregoing  hiftory  of  a natural  la- 
bour, and  from  the  tenour  of  what  has  been 
on  different  occafions  advanced  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  it  appears,  that  parturition  is  a procefs 
of  the  conftltution,  which,  generally,  does  not 
require  any  affiftance ; and  that  when  it  is  na- 
tural, it  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  have  its  own 
courfe  without  interruption,  for  the  very  fame 
rcafons  which  render  all  interpofitlon  with  other 
natural  operations  unnccefTary,  improper,  and 
frequently  prejudicial.  Whence  then  arifes 
the  necefiTity  or  expediency  of  eftabliflilng  mid- 
wifery as  an  art  for  the  relief  of  the  human 
fpecies  ? or  in  w'hat  refped:s  has  fociety  profited 
by  the  cflablifhment  ? Certainly  not  on  the 
prefumption  that  women  are  b}/  nature  deftitutc 
of  thofe  powers,  which  at  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion are  in  all  other  creatures  generally  equal 
to  the  exigencies  of  their  lituation  ; nor  when 
|;!iofe  powers  are  fairly  exerted,  every  caufe  pro- 
ducing; its  effed:,  in  the  order  and  in  the  manner 
^vhich  the  parts  by  their  conftrudion  were 
' iramed  to  perform  and  undergo ; nor,  when 

there 
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there  cxlft  no  uncommon  impediments,  by 
which  the  efFed:s  to  be  produced  by  the  natural 
caufes  are,  or  may  be,  obftruded ; and  when 
no  circumftances  threatening  danger  intervene. 
But  as  the  aid  of  medicine  becomes  iiecefTary, 
when  from  fomc  defective,  or  irregular  exertion 
of  the  native  powers  of  the  conltitution  ; or 
trorn  fome  adventitious  caufe  of  obftrudion ; 
or  from  fome  infirmity  in  the  conftituent  parts 
of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  fun6lions 
of  any  part  are  fupprefTed,  impeded,  or  in  fome 
way  rendered  irregular  or  imperfect,  to  the  de- 
triment of  that  part,  or  of  the  conftltution,  or 
to  the  prevention  of  any  effed:  neceffary  to  be 
produced : for  the  fame  rcafons,  and  in  like 
manner,  the  afliflance  of  the  art  of  midwifery, 
fcientific  or  manual,  may  be  required  for  the 
relief  of  fuch  irregularities  or  difficulties  as 
occur  in  the  ad  of  parturition.  It  viuji  how- 
ever he  achmwiedged,  that  all  the  err  ours  of prac-- 
Uce  do  7iot  pt'oCeed  from  ignorance  of  the  art. 
Some  of  them  may  jaflly  he  imputed  to  our  enter- 
taining too  high  an  opinion  of  the  arty  or  its  appli- 
cation in  praSiicCy  when  it  is  not  ahfolutely 
required,  and  when  its  application  is  prejudicial ; 
to  too  much  conf  deuce  in  our  own  dexterity ; and 
too  little  dependance  on  the  natural  tfforts  and 
refources  of  the  conflitution. 

In  all  creatures  in  which  there  is  a difference 
of  flrudure,  there  mufl;  be  a difference  in  the 
condud  or  manner  in  which  every  fundion  of 

the 
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the  conftitutlon  will  be  performed,  which  is  at 
all  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  fuch 
variety  in  ftrut^ure  ; and  a difference  in  the 
procefs  of  any  fuiuftion,  efpecially  if  this  fliould 
be  rendered  more  complex  and  of  courfe  more 
liable  to  aberration,  may  become  the  pre- 
difpofmg  caufe  of  fuch  deviations  from  the 
natural  courfe  of  that  function,  as  may  requir<^ 
the  affiftance  of  art : though  the  very  fame 
funclion,  proceeding  or  being  performed  in  a 
natural  way,  might  be  void  of  danger,  and  re- 
quire no  affiflancc  whatever.  The  knowdedge 
of  the  peculiarities  in  the  ftru61:ure  of  the  hu- 
man fpccies,  or  of  the  fpecific  circumffances  * 
in  which  the  conftitutions  of  women  differ 
from  thofe  of  all  other  female  creatures,  may 
therefore  be  confidercd  as  affording  the  onlyjufl 
and  truebafis  on  which  both  thetheory  and  prac- 
tice of  midwifery  ought  to  be  founded.  Before 
wc  proceed  then  to  an  inquiryinto  the  particular 
cafes,  which  may  demand  the  affilfance  of  art, 
or  determine  upon  the  manner  in  which  that 
art  can  be  cxcrcifed  with  the  greatell  propriety 
and  advantage,  a fliort  review  of  thofe  peculi- 
arities will  be  neceffary  and  ufcful;  that  we  may 
be  cautioned  to  avoid  the  abufe  of  the  art,  < or 
the  cxercife  of  it,  except  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
that  afli (lance  which  art  can  afford,  is  abfolutelv 
required. 

The  firft  and  mod  obvious  clrcumdance,  in 
which  women  differ  from  all  other  female 

creatures, 
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creatures,  is  the  ere(^l  pofition  of  the  body;  of 
the  confequence  of  which,  with  regard  to  the 
pelvis,  and  fome  difeafes  to  which  women  are 
particularly  liable,  notice  has  been  already 
taken.  (See  chap.  i.  foil:.  and  chap.  4, 
'fed:,  i).  In  the  original  conilrudiort  of  the 
pelvis  in  quadrupeds,  with  a view  to  parturition, 
there  feems  to  be  a neceffity  for  regarding  its 
capacioufnefs  alone;  becaufe  if  even  more  than 
fufficient  fpace  w^ere  provided  for  the  paflage  of 
their  young,  no  attitude  into  which  they  put 
themfelvesjor  into  which  they  can  be  compelled 
by  any  accident,  during  uterogeltation,  would 
fubjed  them  to  difficulty  or  danger  on  this  ac- 
count. But  from  the  cred  pofition  of  the 
human  body,  if  the  cavity  of  Xht  pelvis  had  borne 
the  fame  relative  fituation  and  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  foetus  as  in  quadrupeds,  women 
■would  have  been  liable  to  many  and  great  in- 
' conveniences.  For  the  weight  of  the  ovum 
and  enlarged  uter\is  mud,  iu  advanced  preg- 
nancy,  have  been  occafionally  fuftained  only  by 
the  fbft  parts,  which  becoming  thinner  and 
lefs  equal  to  ,that  office  according  to  the  ad- 
vancement, premature  labour,  as  well  as  many 
' other  inconveniences,  rnufi;  often  have  been 
occafioned  ; with  fomc  degrees  of  which  w c 
often  meet  in  pradice.  For  this,  and  perhaps 
feveral  other  lefs  obvious  though  probably  equally 
important  reafons,  all  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  inveftigatc,  there  undoubtedly  is  in 

human 
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human  beings  a greater  difference  between  tlie 
dimenfions  of  the  cavity  ot  the  pelvis^  and  the 
head  of  the  foetus  at  the  time  of  birth,  than  in 
animals  ; and  this  difference,  confiffing  chiefly 
in  a greater  proportionate  and  relative  fize  of 
the  head  may  eventually  become  the  caufe  of 
more  painful  and  difficult  parturition. 

As  there  is  no  effect  throughout  nature  with- 
out fome  adequate  caufe,  as  well  as  fome  wife 
end,  perhaps  the  moft  fatisfaffory  proof  of  the 
exiftcnce  of  this  difproportion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  conftru(5tion  of  the  head  of  the  human 
fo’tus,  .which  being  incompletely  offified  at  the 
time  of  birth,  is  capable  of  having  its  form 
changed,  and  its  flze  dimlnifficd,  without  any 
injury,  from  the  compreffion.  Thefe  effects  are 
produced  in  fome  degree  in  almoft  all  labours, 
but  very  remarkably  in  thofc  which  are  com- 
pleted w ith  difficulty  ; for  in  fuch,  the  futures 
not  only  accede,  but  the  edges,  of  the  bones  will 
ride  over  each  other  in  a very  extraordinary 
manner,  yet  generally  without  any  apparent 
prejudice  to  the  child.  From  this  original  and. 
comparative  relation  betw'een  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  head  of  the  fcctns,  w^omen  there- 
fore feem  to  be  naturally  more  liable  to  diffi- 
culties in  parturition  than  animals ; w hich 
difficulties  may  be  efteemed  as  an  allay  for  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  ere^t  pofition  ; or 
becaulc  their  offspring  were  fo  framed  as  to  be 
capable  of  greater  excellencies  than  animals ; 

which 
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which  excellencies  may  depend  upon  this  con- 
flriK^lion  and  lizc  of  the  head.  Independent 
of  this  incomplete  offwi cation  and  its  confe- 
quenccs,  great  numbers  of  children  muft  have 
been  inevitably  dcllroyed  at  the  time  of  birth, 
or  the  parents  mufl  have  died  undelivered. 
Nor  is  this  provifion  only  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  end  of  mitigating  thofe  evils,  to.  which 
w’omen  arc  by  their  ftrudture  naturally  and 
' neceffarily  liable,  in  common  labours ; but  it 
is  generally  equal  to  the  relief  of  thofe,  which 
are  rendered  difficult  by  morbid  alterations  in 
the  fize  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

2.  The  intercoutfc  between  the  parent  and 
f(£tus,  while  it  abides  in  the  uterus^  though  ge- 
nerally alike  in  all  viviparous  animak,  has  feme 
variation  in  each  clafs.  The  ovum  is  in  all 
conftructed  for  a temporary  ufc,  but  in  a very 
'beautiful  and  perfc(5l  manner  for  the  purpofes 
for  which  it  w^as  ordained.  The  variations 
may  exift  either  in  the  uterus  or  xwiim. 

In  the  iitenis  of  the  different  claffes  of  ani- 
mals, the  moll  obvious  variety  is  in  the  form. 
Animals  might,  perhaps,  be  nearly  as  well  ar- 
ranged, and  the  clafs  to  which  they  belong  as 
well  determined  by  the  form  of  the  uterus^  as 
by  any  external  or  other  internal  mark.  Such 
as  arc  the  form  and  ftrud:urc  of  the  uterus,  fuch 
wdll  be  the  properties ; and  of  courfe  in  every 
animal  in  which  there  is  a difference  in  form, 
ftrudure,  or  of  properties  thereon  depending, 

there  ' 
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there  will  be  fome  correrpondlng  difference  in 
the  circumffances  of  parturition  ; fo  that  if  an 
inquiry  was  attentively  made,  it  is  probable  w'e 
fhould  not  find  an  cxa^t  likenefs  in  the  parturi- 
tion of  any  animals,  which  vary  cither  in  genus 
or  fpecies. 

The  uterus  in  all  animals  may  be  confidered 
as  the  bed  or  foil,  in  which  feet  ns  is  con- 

ceived,nourillicd,  preferved,  and  accommodated, 
till  it  arrives  at  a ffate  of  pcrfe^lion,^  and  the 
part  by  which  it  is  ultimately  expelled.  For 
the  completion  of  thefe  ends,  there  muff  be  a 
perfeff  coincidence,  at  leaff  a correfpondence, 
between  the  nature  of  the  foetus  to  be  thus 
conceived,  nouriflicd,  preferved,  and  accom- 
modated, and  the  form  and  properties  of  the 
uterus^  by  which  thofe  offices  are  to  be  dif- 
charged,  as  is  proved  by  hybrids  ; and  if  the  - 
cafe  were  otherwdfc,  though  there  might  be  a 
forcible  fexual  intercourfe,  there  would  be  no 
conception  ; and  this  clears  us  of  an  old  but 
wholly  unfupported  opinion  of  the  caufc  of 
monffers.  The  varieties  in  the  form  of  the 
uieti  in  diffcjent  animals  are  progreffive,  from 
thofe  of  the  lowcff  tribe,  which  are  horned  or 
convoluted,  to  the  human,  w'hlch  w hen  unim- 
pregnated  is  pyrarnidal,  becoming  more  ovi- 
form according  to  the  degree  of  its  dlffcntion. 
On  the  form  of  the  uterus  not  only  the  accom- 
modation of  the  foetus  may  depend,  but  the  term 
of  uterogeffation  alfo ; or  the  power  which 
every  individual  uterus  of  any  given  form,  has 
, VoL.  I.  C c of 
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of  bearing  dlftcntlon  only  for  a fpeclfic  time. 
Yet  if  this  were  allowed,  it  would  (till  remain 
to  be  proved,  why  a uterus  of  one  form  became 
capable  of  bearing  dlftcntion  for  a longer 
time  than  that  of  another. 

Complicated  with,  or  dependent  on  form,  is 
the  fubflance  or  thicknefs  of  the  uterus\  and  on 
this  again  the  power  which  the  uterus  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting  at  the  time  of  parturition.  The 
uterus  in  women  is  of  greater  thicknefs,  and  of 
a firmer  texture  in  the  unimpregnated  Hate, 
than  in  animals  of  an  equal  fize  ; and  in  thefc 
it  is  faid  to  become  fomewhat  thinner,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diflention ; whereas  in  women  it 
retains  its  thicknefs,  if  it  does  not  become  rather 
thicker  during  pregnancy.  It  appears  that  by 
this  thicknefs  is  gained  the  medium  of  that 
power,  which  is  exerted  by  the  human  uterus  in 
the  ad:  of  parturition,  and  without  which  wo- 
men could  not  in  many  cafes  have  been  deliver- 
ed. But  if  there  had  been  occafion  in  animals 
for  the  exertion  of  an  equal  degree  of  power, 
they  probably  could  not  have  been  delivered  ; 
as  there  docs  not  feem  to  be  in  them  a me- 
dium, by  which  fuch  power  could  have  been 
exerted,  and  the  form  of  the  uterus  would  alfo 
have  been  lefs  favourable  for  its  operation,  had 
it  cxifted. 

This  thicknefs  of  the  uterus^  notw  ithftand- 
ing  its  diftentiou,  is  chiefly  preferved  by  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and 

, . lymphatics  ; 
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lymphatics ; and  their  enlargement  is  moil  con- 
fpicuous  about  that  part  to  which  the  placenta 
adheres*  The  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in 
the  human  uterus  and  the  adjacent  parts,  dur- 
ing pregnancy^  is  very  great ; and 'it  probably 
undergoes  in  the  uterus  itlclf  fome  preparatory 
change,  before  it  is  conveyed  to  the  placejita, 
w'hcre  it  may  probably  be  fubjedl  to  farther  al- 
teration ; fo  that  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the 
uterus  performs  the  office  of  a gland  altering 
and  preparing  the  blood,  before  any  part  of  it, 
or  any  thing  fecreted  from  it,  is  abforbed  or  taken 
up  by  the  veffiels  of  the  placenta^  for  the  ufe  of  the 
firtus,  as  well  as  that  of  the  containing  part  of 
the  ovum.  On  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
in  the  uterus  alfo  depend  its  adion  at  the 
time  of  labour;  for  if  placenta  be  loofened 
before  the  child  is  born,  and  the  blood  has  a 
free  difeharge,  there  is  feldom  any  efficacious 
adilon  till  the  difeharge  is  abated,  though  the 
uterus  may  be,  in  ail  other  refpedts,  in  a ftate 
of  perfcdl  health. 

In  our  prefent  inquiry,  the  principal  part  of 
the  ovuTHy  which  deferves  attention,  is  they>/,a- 
centUy  and  of  this  there  is  an  endlefs  variety  in 
the  different  kinds  of  animals,  according  to  the 
nature  and  properties  of  each  parent  and  the  off- 
fpring.  In  the  helhuZy  the  office  of  placejiia 
is  performed  by  the  whole  membrane  of  the 
ovum  being  thickened,  and  becoming  propor- 
tionably  vafcular;  in  the  pecora  the  placenta  is 
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divided  into  many  lobules,  compofed  of  long  and 
vafcular  fibres,  called  cotyledons  or  cups,  'affixed 
to  as  many  temporary  eminences  of  the  internal 
furface  of  the  uterus  ; in  the  feree  it  furrounds 
the  uterus  like  an  internal  belt;  and  fo  on,  w’ith 
great  variety,  in  the  different  claffcs  of  animals. 
Eut  in  the  human  fpccies,  placenta,  as  the 
word  implies,  is  in  one  flattened  mafs,  com- 
monly of  a circular  form,  becoming  gradually 
tlilnncr  towards  the  edge,  and  adhering  to  the 
uterus  with  a broad  furface.  When  any  por- 
tion of  this  is  feparated,  the  orifices  of  many  of 
the  large  velfels  of  the  uterus  are  opened,  and  a 
confiderablc  quantity  of  blood  is  immediately 
difeharged,  far  beyond  what  could  poifibly  be 
loll  in  any  animal,  though  of  a much  larger 
fize;  and  if  the  uterus  were  to  continue  dlftcnd- 
cd, 'the  orifices  remaining  open,  there  would 
be  a dangerous  or  a fatal  hemorrhage.  For 
not  only  the  blood  circulating  in  the  uterus 
would  be  immediately  poured  out  of  its  velfels, 
but  all  which  is  contained  in  the  body  might 
be  drained,  and  the  patient  fpeedily  perilli,  if 
fhe  w’crc  not  relieved  by  art ; and  yet  no  ani- 
mal ever  w’as  or  could  be  deftroyed,  or  brought 
into  danger,  by  this  clrcumllance.  From  the 
fame  caufe  alfo,  ‘the  uterine  difeharges  conti- 
nue a longer  time,  after  dellvcr\%  in  women 
than  in  animals  ; the  irregularities  and  inter- 
ruption of  which  may  become  the'eaufes  of  dif- 
cafe,  and  are  proofs  that,  independent  of  fafbion 

or 
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or  cuftom,  there  ej^ifls  in  their  conftrudion  a 
neceffity  that  women  lliould  for  their  own 
fafety  be  feparated'  from  foclety  for  a certain 
time  after  delivery ; or  guarded  againft  fuch 
condud  or  accidents,  as  might  caufe  a fuppref- 
fion  of  thofe  difeharges.  On  account  alfb  of 
the  form  of  the  uterus,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
its  adion,  of  the  bulk,  unity,  and  form  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  manner  of  its  connexion,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  retained  or  untovvardly  expel- 
led in  women  than  in  animals;  and  its  retention 
or  difordcrly  cxpulfion  may  be  followed  by 
worfc  confequences. 

3.  In  the  confideratlon  of  this  fubjed,  the 
pallions  of  the  mind  are  of  too  evident  import- 
ance to  efcape  attention.  On  a variety  of  oc- 
cafions,  thefe,  in  human  beings  to  a certain  de- 
gree in  a natural  date,  and  much  more  when 
heightened  by  all  the  refinements  and  perver- 
fions  of  fbciety,  arc  found  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  mod  extraordinary  cffecls';  by  fup- 
preding  or  fufpending  for  a certain  time  the  ac- 
tion of  any,  or  of  all  the  powers  of  the  condi- 
tution ; by  occafioning  them  to  ad  with  irre- 
gularity and  at  improper  times ; and  in  fome 
cafes  alfo  by  exciting  them  to  ad  with  too  great 
energy  and  force.  But  animals  probably  differ 
neither  from  the  recolledion  of  the  pad,  nor 
dread  of  the  future  ; and  ading  according  to 
their  nature,  the  good  or  evil  of  the  prefent 
moment  in  them  appears  to  be  the  principal 
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part  of  their  exiftence.  In  the  pafTions  we  may 
then  difcover  fources  of  danger  and  difturbancc 
in  the  pregnancy  and  parturition  of  women, 
from  which  animals  are  wholly  exempt ; and 
the  obfervation  is  fo  general,  'that  care  is  uni- 
verfally  taken  to  prevent  the  communication  of 
any  intelligence  to  pregnant  women,  or  to  thofe 
who  are  in  or  about  to  be  in  labour,  which  can 
either  diftrefs,  or  much  agitate  them.  To  this 
principle  or  caufe  may  alio  be  referred  the 
many  nervous  affe^lions,  to  which  women  are 
fubjecl  in  the  ftate  of  childbed,  and  for  fome 
time  after  they  are  delivered,  when  the  ani- 
mal powers  arc  reduced,  and  the  fenfations 
quickened.  But  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the 
greater  degrees  of  thefe  evils,  which  are  many 
and  great,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  phyfical 
infirmities,  but  to  moral  errours. 

A confideration  of  their  unimpaired  confli- 
tutions  and  lefs  exquifite  feelings  will  likewife 
difcover  to  us  the  reafon,  why  the  lower  orders 
of  women  have  more  and  favourable  births, 
than  thofe  who  live  in  affluence ; the  frame  of 
whofe  bodies,  and  the  fenfibility  of  whofe  minds 
are  altered,  and  often  depraved,  by  the  indul- 
gence and  miftaken  opinions  of  parents,  when 
they  are  infants,  and  by  their  own  luxury  and 
improper  condudl,  when  they  are  adult.  The 
conflitutions  of  thofe  who  are  hardy  are  better 
able  to  fuflain  the  common  accidents  of  child^ 
bearing,  and  they  fuffer  lefs  bccaufe  they  are 
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{Wronger  and  have  Icfs  feeling  and  apprehenfion. 
When  the  Egyptian  midwives  were  charged 
before  Pharaoh  with  dlfobcdicnce  to  his  orders, 
becaufe  they  preferved  the  lives  ot  the  Hebrew 
children,  they  pleaded  in  their  excufe,  that  the 
Hebrew)  women  were  not  like  the  Egyptian, 

they  were  lively,  and  were  delivered  before 
they  (the  midwives)  could  come  to  them.” 
Behdc  other  rhotivcs,  the  Hebrezv  women  were 
llaves,  accuftomed  to  labour  and  hard  living, 
yet  they  had  more  children  and  eafier  labours 
than  the  Egyptian,  who,  we  may  prefume,  fuf- 
fered  all  the  evils  arifing  from  indolence  and 
habits  of  indulgence  The  fame  obfervatlon 
will  alfo  explain  the  rcafon  of  many  of  thofe 
evils  which  women  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life 
fuffer ; particularly  why  fewer  women  die  in 

childbed  in  the  countrv  than  in  cities,  where 

« 

* Among  many  wife  obfervations  and  judicious  inferences, 
made  hy  Adam  Smith  in  his  JVeulthoi  Nations,  there  is  one  taken 
from  the  ftate  of  population  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 
He  fuppofes,  that  women  in  the  lower  orders  offociety  breed 
the  greateft  number  of  children  ; -but  that  thofe  in  the  higher 
rear  more  of  thofe  which  are  bred.  The  fame  obfervatlon  has 
been  made  of  the  Rujfians.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  provifion  ; but  1 believe  it  is  very  mucli  owing  to  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate,  as,  v’ith  equal  difEcuIty  of  procuring 
the  means  of  fubfiflence,  in  Ireland  and  many  parts  of  Eng-~ 
land,  for  inftance,  children  born  in  health  feldom  die.  Mr. 
Gildemejlcr,  who  was  Cor  many  years  the  Dutch  Conful  in 
Portugal,  alTurcd  me,  that  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Portuguefe,  who  live  very  mifcrably,  which  are  born  in 
winter,  generally  die,  but  fuch  as  are  born  in  fummer  arc  as 
commonly  reared. 
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even  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs  are  often  compel^ 
led  to  live  in  unwholefome  fituations,  and,  too 
often  plunging  into  grofs  indulgences,  therefore 
fuffer  the  fame  or  a worfe  fate  than  the  deli-' 
cately  luxurious. 

4.  W e are  laftly  to  confider,  that  women  are 
by  conftitution,  and  by  habits  of  education  and 
living,  fubjedf  to  difeafes,  to  which  animals  are 
not  liable  which  difeafes  may  create  new  caufes 
of  difficult  parturition,  by  increafing  natural 
evils,  or  by  weakening  thofe  powers,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  which  thefe  fhould  be  overcome. 
Every  fuch  difeafe,  it  is  unnccefTary,  and  per- 
haps hardly  poffible,  to  enumerate  ; but  that, 
which  by  affcAing  the  bones  in  general,  and 
thofe  of  the  pelvis  m particular,  has  the  greateft 
influence  on  labours,  is  deferving  of  elpecial 
notice. 

By  the  rachitis  is  not  only  undcrflood  the 
difeaic  of  children,  properly  fo  called,  but  the 
cfiecfarcojis,  or  moUities  ojjhim  alfo ; this  being 
the  only  difference  between  them,  that,  in  the 
former,  the  bones  in  the  infantile  ffate  arc  pre-t 
vented  from  acquiring  fuch  a degree  of  firmnefs, 
as  will  enable  them  to  fuflain  the  weight  of  t;he 
incumbent  body,  without  yielding  and  becom- 
ing difforted  ; which  diffortlon  may  remain  to 
adult  age,  even  though  greater  ftrength  may 
have  been  afterward  acquired.  But  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  bones  having  been  properly  formed  and 
©ffified,  become  foft  again,  at  any  period  of  life* 

in 
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in  confequence  of  the  abforptlon  of  the  oflific 
matter,  by  which  the  moft  extreme  degrees  and 
frightful  kinds  of  deformity  have  been  fome- 
times  occafioiied ; the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe 
being  lometimes  indicated  by  the  increafmg 
difficulties  of  fucceffive  labours  *.  From  dif- 
tortion  produced  by  either  of  thefe  caufes,  the 
cav'ity  of  the  pelvis,  which  in  a natural  flate 
Ihould  meafure  upwards  of  four  inches  in.its 
narroweft  limits,  may  be  reduced  to  two,  or 
even  to  lefs  than  one  inch  ; by  which  the  reci- 
procal proportion  between  it  and  the  head  of 
the  feetns  is  perverted  or  deftroyed,  and  it  is  ab- 
folutcly  impoffible  for  the  latter  to  pafs  through 
the  pelvis.  This  foftnefs  and  confequent  dif- 
tortion  of  the  bones,  from  cither  of  thofe  caulcs, 
being  peculiar  tO'|',  or  infinitely  more  frequent 
in  the  human  fpecics,  occafions  difficulties  at 
the  time  of  parturition,  from  which  animals 
are  almoft  univerfally  free.  Even  if  animals 
were  liable  to  it,  from  their  pofition,  and  the 
diminlfhed  weight  which  the  pelvis  fupports  in 
quadrupeds,  it  could  not  produce  the  fame 
kind  or  degree  of  effeCl:.  From  the  frequency 
of  the  rachitis  in  cold  and  unwholcfome  cli- 
mates, in  crowded  cities,  extenfive  manufac- 
tories, and  wherever  the  employments  and 
manners  of  the  human  race  weaken  the  confti- 

* 

* See  Chap.  I.  Se(Sl.  x. 

t I th’uik  the  \-\\R’John  Hunter  Informed  me  that  one  of 
the  old  lions  in  the  Tower  had  the  cjleofarcojis, 
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tutions  of*  the  inhabitants  efpecially  in  early 
life ; and  from  its  rarity  in  warm  and  healthy 
fituations,  or  with  ruftic  employments  and 
fimple  manners,  we  may  conclude,  though 
we  retain  and  ad:  upon  the  fame  principles, 
that  the  events  refultihg  from  the  pradice  of 
midwifery  muft  be  different  in  different  places, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  bed  writers  muft 
in  fbme  meafure  be  local. 

On  account  of  the  original  fmallnefs  of  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  relatively  to  the  head  of 
- the  child,  of  the  ftrudurc  of  the  uterus  andy>/^r- 
centat  of  the  paftions,  and  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  mankind  are  by  nature,  or  by  the  cuf- 
toms  of  fociety,  rendered  peculiarly  liable,  the 
caufes  of  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  w’hich 
, attend  parturition,  wdll  be  evident ; and  of 
courfe,  the  neceffity  of  eftabllfhing  midwifery 
as  an  art  for  the  occafional  relief  of  w^omen 
will  be  evinced. 

But  to  render  thefe  obfervations,  with  others 
diffufed  through  this  work,  of  greater  utility,  I 
lhall  endeavour  to  reduce  them  into  propofitions 
in  the  following  order : fubmitting  them  at  the 
fame  time  with  all  deference  to  future  con- 
fideration. 

1 ft.  All  viviparous  animals  bring  forth  their 
young  with  pain. 

:;d.  The  degree  of  pain,  which  they  fuffer, 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  their  fcnfibility, 
natural  or  acquired,  and  upon  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
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3d.  The  diffieulty  with  which  they  in 
general  bring  forth  their  young,  depends  upon 
their  conlTru^Hon. 

4th.  By  their  coiiftru(5lion,  they  arc  alfo  en- 
dued with  powers  capable  of  overcoming  all 
the  difficulties,  to  which  fuch  conftruclion 
generally  renders  them  liable. 

5th.  The  procefs  of  parturition  in  animals 
is  therefore  to  be  efteemed  a natural  procefs, 
requiring  no  other  affiftance,  than  the  unin- 
terrupted exertion  of  thofe  powers,  wdiich  de- 
pend upon  their  conllru(ftlon. 

And  6th.  From  the  very  nature  of  thei^ 
conflrucftion,  and  from  their  modes  of  living, 
uniefs  they  are  perverted  by  domeftication, 
they  will  not  in  general  be  liable  to  any  material 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  procefs  of  their 
parturition. 

yth.  The  conftruclion  of  the  females  of  the 
human  fpecies  is  different  from  that  of  the  fe- 
males of  any  order  of  animals. 

8th.  The  conffrueftion  of  the  females  of  the 
human  fpecies  is  fuch,  as  to  render  them  un- 
avoidably lubjccft,  in  general,  to  greater  pain 
and  difficulty  in  parturition,  than  the  females 
of  any  order  of  animals. 

9th.  But  by  the  conftrucHon  of  the  females 
of  the  human  fpecies,  and  by  the  original 
formation  of  the  head  of  the  human  foetus, 
provifion  is  made  for  overcoming  all  the  diffi- 
culties. 
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cultics,  to' which  the  peculiarities  of  their  con- 
lb*u(!:Hon  may  render  them  liable. 

loth.  With  regard  to  the  ad:  of  parturition, 
when  natural,  women  arc  therefore  to  be 
cftccmed  on  a fimilar  footing  with  animals. 

1 ith.  But  as  women  are  by  their  conftruc- 
tlon,  and  by  the  cuftoms  of  foclety,  rendered 
fubjed  to  difeafes  and  accidents,  wdiich  increafe 
tlie  natural  dlfEculties,  and  produce  new  caufes 
of  danger  attending  their  parturition,  from 
which  the  females  of  every  order  of  animals 
are  free, 

1 2th.  It  will  follow',  that  the  occafions, 
which  require  affiftance  at  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion, do  and  muft,  of  neceffity,  occur  more 
frequently  in  women  than  in  the  females  of 
any  order  of  animals. 

From  thefe  premifes,  the  expediency  and 
neceffity  of  eftabllffiing  midwifery  as  an  art  for 
the  relief  of  the  human  fpecies  will  appear,  and 
the  art  be  dlreded  to  its  proper  objeds. 


SECTION 

Many  general  circumflanccs  and  appear- 
ances have  been  mentioned,  and  confidered  as 
prefumptive  hgns  of  difficult  labours;  and  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  enumerate  thefe, 
though  I apprehend,  that  much  flrefs  cannot 
be  laid  upon  thqm  wdth  a view  to  pradice,  or 

even 
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even  to  prognoftlc.  If  they  were  certain  and 
invariable,  or  commonly  juft,  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  underftand  the  degree 
and  extent  of  their  influence,  and  to  apply  our- 
felvcs  to  the  difeovery  of  fome  means,  by  which 
we  might  prevent  or  remedy  the  evils  which 
are  threatened. 

I ft.  The  kind  of  labour  which  any  particular 
woman  will  probably  have,  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  indicated,  in  fome  degree,  by  her  com- 
plexion. Women  with  very  fair,  or  very 
dark  complexions,  have  been  fuppofed  equally 
lubjet^t  to  difficulties  or  inconvcnlcncies  in  par- 
turition; whilftthofeof  the  intermediate  ftiades 
were  confidered  as  having  advantages  in  their 
favour.  Now,  as  far  as  any  particular  com- 
plexion can  indicate  a general  ftate  of  health, 
this  obfervation  is  rcafonable  and  true,  with 
refpeeft  to  labours ; thofe  who  have  the  bell; 
health,  ufually  paffing  through  that  procefs  in 
the  beft  and  fafeft  manner.  But  as  thofe  who 
are  of  complexions  in  cither  extreme  may  have 
perfeeft  health,  and  cafy  labours,  any  inference 
drawn  from  this  principle  muft  be  liable  to 
many  exceptions. 

:jd.  By  the  general  fizx  of  the  body,  it  has 
been  conjedured,  that  we  might  forefee  whether 
an  enfuing  labour  would  be  cafy  or  difficult. 
This  obfervation  will  ftand  upon  the  fame 
ground  with  the  foregoing;  that  is,  it  may 
hold  good,  as  far  as  any  particular  fize  may  he 
7 found 
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found  bcft  fulted  for  performing  all  the  func-» 
tions  of  the  body,  and  for  the  general  purpofes 
of  life.  Thofe  who  arc  very  tall  or  of  a larger 
make  than  ordinary,  arc  riot  often  very  active, 
or  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue  ; and  thofe  ' 
who  arc  very  fliort,  may  have  been  cramped 
or  become  deformed  in  confcqucnce  or  ill 
health  ill  the  early  part  of  their  lives  : thofe, 
on  the  contrary,  who  arc  of  a middle  fizc,  of 
rather  below  it,  being  prefumed  to  be  more 
generally  healthy,  and  be-il  adapted  to  the 
common  occafions  of  life,  may  be  expcdled  to 
have  the  beft  labours,  as  they  have  fufheient 
power,  and  a readier  difpofition  to  adt. 

3d.  The  habits  of  life,  and  the  difpofitions  of 
patients,  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  fome  in- 
fluence in  forwarding  or  retarding,  labour. 
Thofe  woriicn,  who  are  indolent  in  their  tem- 
pers and  habits,  perform  all  the  fundllons  of  the 
conftitution  in  a flow  arid  indolent  manner* 
and  of  courfe  may  be  expeded  to  have  tedious 
labours,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  neceflary 
adlion  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  labour.  But 
thofe  who  arc  of  lively  difpofitions  and  adiivc 
habits,  being  in  the  conlbant  exercife  of  their 
powers,  have  not  only  tbefe  powers  llrcngth- 
ened  and  improved,  but  a readier  difpofition 
to  a<5l  and  greater  energy ; and  the  adivity  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  parturition  will  partake 
of  that  of  the  body  in  general 
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4th.  The  regularity,  together  with  the  cafe 
or  difficulty  of  a labour,  may  in  feme  meaffirc 
depend  upon  the  llrength  or  weaknefs  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  or  their  difturbance  by 
dight  excitations.  But  this  muft  be  a very 
general  obfervation,  and  can  only  hold  good  in 
that  extenfive  way,,  in  which  it  is  admitted  in 
other  occurrences  of  life,  in  which  weaknefs  of 
judgment  may  pervert  regularity  into  difbrder, 
fancy  evils  that  do  not  exifi:,  or  add  to  the  weight 
of  thofe  which  are  unavoidable. 

5th.  Labours  are  generally  affecfled  by  the 
climate,  in  which  women  are  born  and  refide. 
In  hot  climates,  all  natural  labours  are  faid  to 
be  more  eafy,  than  in  thofe  that  are  cold ; pro- 
bably, becaufe  the  difpofitlon  to  relax  and  dilate 
is  fooner  affirmed,  and  more  perfectly  accom- 
pliffied.  But  in  cold  climates,  from  the  nativ'c 
or  acquired  rigidity  and  firmnefs  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  there  will  be  occafion  for  greater 
exertion,  though  there  may  be  greater  power; 
yet  if  the  labours  are  flower,  perhaps  the  feel- 
ings are  lefs,  fo  that  they  may  terminate  with 
equal  fafety,  and  probably,  on  the  whole,  with- 
out greater  fuffering.  In  the  fame  climate  there 
will  generally  be  fome  variations  in  labour  at 
different  fcafons ; and  I believe  it  is  true,  that 
in  this  country  women  have  eafier  labours 
and  that  they  are  lefs  liable  to  difeafes  in  the 
ffate  of  child-bed,  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

Such 
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Such  obfervatlons  might  be  extended  to  a 
greater  length,  and  difcuffed  with  more  nicety 
but  they  can  hardly  efcape  the  notice  of  an  at- 
tentive man,  and  he  that  is  prudent  will  not 
efteem  them  of  too  much  value.  ' 
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